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Preface to the 2"** Edition 


During the winter of 2013 I received a wonderful opportunity to go on a three- 
week; pilgrimage (while Michelle gallantly cared for our two young children) with 
twenty-nine experienced Vipassana meditators from twelve different countries. 
The aim of the tour, organized by generous and Creative volunteers at Pariyatti, 
was to assist meditators deepen their awareness of the Dhamma in the places di- 
rectly connected with the life and teachings of the Buddha and his Sangha. In the 
past I had always travelled to these places on my own, with Michelle, or at most, 
with a handílil of íriends, so I was initially reluctant when Pariyatti approached me 
to lead the group. Despite my reservations of travelling with such a large number 
of people, I accepted—apprehensively. Plying to Kolkata from Bangkok while 
my íamily was escaping the Canadian winter on a sunny and pristine Thai beach, 
I wondered what I was getting myselí into. “Why travel with strangers during my 
sabbatical from teaching when I could be playing beach volleyball and swimming 
with my children?” However, as soon as I landed on Indian soil and saw one of 
my khadi-áiessed Indo-Canadian travel companions smiling and waving at me 
through the security glass, I knew I had made the right decision. 

Traveling and meditating with companions on the Path, especially in such a unique 
context as the Majjhima Desa, kindles life-long (and lives-long!) Dhamma íriend- 
ships. The journey also enables meditators to cultivate and deepen their conhdence 
in the Triple Gem. Walking in the Buddha’s actual íootsteps íacilitates better com- 
prehension of the background in which the Buddha lived, and doing so with a 
community of committed (and gentle, patient, humorous, and adventure-seeking) 
practitioners can be both humbling and upliữing. During this memorable yatra, 
our group fonnally meditated three times a day for one hour each time, although 
some days only two hours; many other days more—all depending on when and 
where we were. We always took turns reading a few select passages from Along 
the Path while at the sites—this helped us gain a deeper sense of the Buddha’s 
teachings in the places they were actually given, and allowed us to better visualize 
what life may have been like 2600 years ago. At all times, we did our best to main- 
tain silence and noble speech, thus increasing our ability to practice awareness and 
equanimity at these sacred sites. 

During the yatra I kept a notebook to jot down my thoughts and observations of 
changes I noticed since my last sojoum to India five years earlier. Pages of my 
notebook began to fill up with gold nuggets that needed to be shared with future 
pilgrims. Not only did I come across recently discovered sites, but as for India 
itselí, the country’s inírastructure and Services have developed, and continue to 
develop, at an unprecedented pace, making pilgrimage easier than ever beíore. 
Moreover, the standards, as well as the cost of travelling have increased, but any- 
one who pays attention to their budget and uses their hard-eamed travel knowl- 
edge (coupled with pointers from this book) will still find India an affordable and 
gratiíying experience. 
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Since 2009 when the íìrst edition of Along the Path was published, meditators of 
all stripes imbued with a contagious lo ve of Indian culture have written us. Their 
letters were replete with helpílil criticisms, suggestions and praise, as well as per- 
sonal anecdotes about meditation, travel, food and accommodation. Without their 
communication and support, Tm not sure we would have had the inspiration to 
keep the book alive, relevant and current. This second edition of Along the Path 
includes all of their íeedback, and my own 2013 observations and conversations 
with local Indians and global travellers. It also íeatures newly discovered pilgrim- 
age sites to visit, as well as a few more stories from the Păli Canon. Many blessings 
and may this book serve you well along your path! 


Kory Goldberg 
Dunham, Quẻbec 
May, 2013 
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Prologue 


The sites throughout the Indian subcontinent associated with the life and teachings 
of the Buddha mark the locations of some of the most important events in the de- 
velopment of human consciousness. Since the time of the Buddha, pilgrims from 
all over the world have been inspired to overcome all sorts of diữìcult obstacles in 
order to meditate, pray and pay homage in these places. The pilgrims of old had 
to endure many hardships in their travels, such as Crossing hot deserts, traversing 
mgged snow-covered mountains, or sailing stonny pirate-controlled waters, oíten 
suffering intense exposure to harsh climates and life-threatening illnesses. Today’s 
modem pilgrims, like all travellers, are likely to face some struggles during a jour- 
ney to these lands. Getting there is made much more comíortable, however, hy our 
easy access to air-travel and an extensive network of trains, mobile phones and 
high-speed internet, savvy travel agents and a wide range of guide books. Nev- 
ertheless, these Tuxuries’ do not lessen the benehts of pilgrimage iyatra), nor do 
they necessarily diminish the evocative impressions many discover when visiting 
the sites and leaming about what took place at each one. Experiencing these places 
hrsthand, and íeeling their continued spiritual vibrancy amidst the surrounding 
bustle of modem life, provides an entirely íresh dimension to any meditator’s un- 
derstanding of the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 

Visiting these places also enables us to appreciate the historical, social and artistic 
dimensions of the Buddha’s life and teaching, which is diíBcult to comprehend 
while remaining at home. Witnessing the legacy of commemorative monuments, 
modem temples, monasteries and impressive artistic works—all bequeathed to the 
world hy intemational adepts of the Dhamma—has the capacity to increase our 
awe of the Dhamma’s magnitude, and to strengthen our own conhdence in the 
practice of the Path. 

The aim of this book is to assist the traveller, on diííerent levels, along the pilgrim’s 
route. In retelling the events of the Buddha’s life, we have attempted to maintain 
the liveliness of the Păli Canon stories without compromising their meaning, theme 
and authenticity. We have revised the diíBcult and archaic language of direct trans- 
lation, making the stories more readable for pilgrims, especially for those who are 
not native English speakers. 

With regard to travelling we give pointers and tips to help meditators reach the 
sacred places with fewer hassles; however, nothing is guaranteed. Everything in 
life is uncertain, and even more so in topsy-turvy India, where things are always 
changing with great rapidity: names, numbers, addresses, bus/train schedules and 
all else in between. To prevent the book from being inaccurate or becoming too- 
quickly dated, we try to provide general, open-ended iníonnation in order to help 
free travellers from attachment to assurance in a land where nothing can be assured. 
This, in fact, is one of the benehts of pilgrimage in the Indian subcontinent. 
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We also want travellers to discover the Buddha’s modera Iiidia for themselves, 
rather than follow a pre-scripted step-by-step tourists’ track. Experience is obvi- 
ously the best guide, and thereíore the goal of this book is not to provide technical, 
archaeological, historical or economical details of these places (other books have 
already done a very good job of this), but to help enable the pilgrim to understand 
why these are important places to visit and in which to meditate. We hope that 
in this way, the mindtiil and receptive meditator can gain a deeper sense of the 
Buddha’s teachings in the places where they were íìrst given, and can reũectively 
visualize what life must have been like almost 2 600 years ago. These reũections, 
rooted in insight, can produce delightíul and mature ửuits of understanding. Rath- 
er than behaving like the average tourist sight-seer, who merely looks around and 
takes some snaps of India’s historical skeleton—the ruins, the temples, the palaces, 
the Himãlaya—we encourage the traveller to meditate in these places, becoming 
a site-sitter who feels the living energy of these tremendous sites for themselves. 

The Buddha’s teachings have only recently returaed to India, and it is our belieí 
that travellers who meditate are best equipped to contact the rích spiritual tradition 
of the Dhamma that lies at India’s heart. Moreover, while travelling in these lands, 
meditators have the unique opportunity to not only grow in Dhamma themselves, 
but also to help the Dhamma Aourish again in the land of its origin. 

Wherever we are, whether in India or at home, we are encouraged by the Buddha’s 
teachings to try and actualize, in our everyday lives, five requisites for practising 
the path of meditative awareness: proper devotion, good health, honesty, diligence 
and wisdom. 

To begin with, we feel that it’s important while on pilgrimage to consciously culti- 
vate devotion towards the Triple Gem: Buddha, Dhamma and Saúgha. Embracing 
these as centres of reílige means hnding inspiration and protection in the quality 
and process of enlightenment. Without a sense of conhdence and protection, one 
will find it difficult to plumb the depths of the mind. Taking reữige in the Buddha 
does not imply that the Buddha is a saviour or will extinguish one’s suffering. The 
word ‘Buddha’ is a title that means ‘awakened person,’ or ‘one who personihes 
being awake.’ When we take retiige in the Buddha, we are taking reíuge in the 
qualities of the Buddha, and not in the person himselT However, having respect 
for the person is also important, as the Buddha was the one who rediscovered and 
then compassionately shared this path of liberation with us. Taking reílige in, and 
having respect for the Buddha helps provide inspiration for developing the quali- 
ties of enlightenment in ourselves. It is said that all beings have the potential for 
enlightenment. This potential however, needs to be cultivated. By taking shelter 
in the enlightenment of the Buddha, we strengthen the process of developing our 
own enlightenment. When we explore the sacred sites with a mind committed 
to awareness and equanimity, every moment becomes an opportunity to achieve 
liberation. 

Taking reíuge in the Dhamma, the teachings of the Buddha, does not involve con- 
verting to a particular religion or following the ritual of any sect; rather, it is taking 
reữige in a universal teaching applicable to all. This teaching is divided into three 
interrelated parts: ethical integrity (sĩlà), concentration {samãdhi) and wisdom 
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ipannã). Sĩla reíers to a set of moral guidelines: abstaining from killing, theft, 
sexual misconduct, wrong speech and mind-altering intoxicants. When these pre- 
scriptions are properly followed, the mind is then able to become sufficiently calm, 
enabling the delicate task of self-observation. Without these precepts, a meditator 
will be pulled in two opposing directions: on the one hand, trying to concentrate 

Pronunciation Guide 

English, Păli, Sanskrit, Hindi, and Urdu all belong to the Indo-European language 
group. While there are many similarities amongst all these languages, the Indian 
languages have particular sounds not found in English. The following list of Ro- 
man letters will help you learn the proper pronunciation. 


Vowels 

a as in ‘aware’ 

ă as in ‘calm’ 

i as in ‘sít’ 

ĩ as in ‘seat’ 

u as in ‘fuir 

ũ as in ‘moon’ 

e as in ‘emanate’ 

ai as in ‘equanimity’ 

o as in ‘boat’ 

au as in ‘off’ 

Velar Consonants 

(sound produced in the throat) 


k 

as 

in 

‘skin’ 

kh 

as 

in 

‘kite’ 

g 

as 

in 

‘give’ 

gh 

as 

in 

‘dog-house’ 

ri 

as 

in 

‘link’ 


Palatal Consonants 

(sound produced at the palate) 
c as in ‘chilly’ 

ch as in ‘switch-hitter’ 

j as in ‘jelly’ 

z as in ‘zipper’ 

jh as in Targe-house’ 

n as in ‘nya’ 

RetroAex Consonants 

(hard sound produced with the tongue 
curling back to touch the palate) 
t, th, d, dh, r, rh, n 
(there are no English equivalents) 


Dental Consonants 

(soft sound produced with the tongue 
touching the upper front teeth) 


t 

as in 

‘tame’ 

th 

as in 

‘Thailand’ 

d 

as in 

‘determination’ 

dh 

as in 

‘dead-head’ 

n 

as in 

‘nice’ 


Labial Consonants 

(sound produced from the lips) 
p as in ‘pain’ 

ph as in ‘top-hat’ 

b as in ‘basket’ 

hh as in ‘club-house’ 

m as in ‘merit’ 

Seini-vowels 

y as in ‘yes’ 

r as in ‘rope’ 

1 as in Tove’ 

V as in ‘very’ 

Sibilants 

á as in ‘shift’ 

s as in ‘save’ 

h as in ‘heavy’ 

Ị as in ‘pearl’ 

m same as ‘ri’, hut only found 
at the end of a word 
(i.e. Buddham samnatn 
gacchãmĩ) 
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and calm the mind down, and on the other, engaging in behaviours that agitate the 
equilibrium of the mind. Samãdhi is accomplished hy the practise of ãnãpãna-sati, 
or ‘awareness of the incoming-outgoing breath,’ a universal object that is available 
to us at all times. Paniiã leads to the total puriẼcation of the mind, which is ac- 
complished when the meditator objectively observes mental and physical reality 
and comes to understand these truths: that everything is impennanent (anicca), 
unsatisíactory (dukkha) and substanceless (anattã). More on these teachings of the 
Buddha is included in ‘The Middle Land’ section of this book. 

Sangha, the third reíuge, translates as the community of noble people.' When we 
take reíuge in this community, we are taking reíuge in those who are walking or 
who have already walked on the path of purihcation, rather than in some particu- 
lar sect. The Buddha taught that when our hearts are equipped with this type of 
devotion in the Triple Gem, visiting the sacred sites will be very benehcial to our 
spiritual growth. 

Good health, the second requisite for a successíul pilgrimage, is essential. If you 
become sick on your travels, stay where you are. There is no use continuing be- 
cause it will only worsen your illness, and you won’t be able to appreciate where 
you are and what you’re doing. It’s better to visit fewer places and maintain your 
physical and mental well-being than to visit a number of places and not truly be 
there. If you become sick, try not to worry too much, and maintain your awareness 
of anicca. It’s during these times that our practice is most imperative. Illnesses 
common to travellers in India can be serious, so take care to be well-informed 
of possible problems before beginning your travels. Iníormation about health is 
discussed in detail in the ‘Travelling in India’ section of this book. 

Honesty is of utmost importance. You will likely encounter people along the way 
who will attempt to cheat and harass you, but try to leave their negativity with 
them rather than allow these disruptions to affect the balance of your mind. Try 
to develop love and compassion towards those irritating you and towards the ter- 
rible conditions that are responsible for their behaviour. It is important to maintain 
integrity. You will find that in most cases when you are honest with others, they 
will be honest with you in return. Be firm, and take strong action when necessary, 
but bear in mind that you are engaging with a culture different from your own, and 
make an effort to remove yourselí from disruptive situations as quickly as pos- 
sible. This is dehnitely not easy. India always has a way of pitching curve balls, 
and if we’re expecting them we might instead get a íastball to really throw us off 
track. This is where diligence or eữbrt, the fourth requisite, becomes so important. 
Continuous effort applies not only to our sitting practice, but also to the events 
that we constantly face everyday. The more we are able to increase our effort and 
maintain consistent awareness and equanimity, the greater our patience will be 
with all the challenges and obstacles with which we are presented. 

The last requisite, wisdom, is the comprehension of anicca, dukkha, and anattã 
at all times. We should try to understand, in our own limited way, the clarity of 
the Buddha’s teaching on the human psychological process. In this light, paying 
proper homage at the sacred sites means striving to understand the arising and 
passing of this mind-matter phenomenon of which we are composed. Obviously, 
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only awakened beings are fully aware of impemianence at all times {sampạiaMa), 
but while meditating on the path, our íìckle minds gradually settle into subtly, and 
we come ever closer to clarity and insight. For centuries, those seeking liberation 
along the path have íound the pilgrimage places of the Indian subcontinent to be 
conducive to developing these qualities. 

A íascinating Paradox in this land of inhnite contradictions is that while Oĩiyatra, 
practitioners oíten find it easy to effortlessly and peaceílilly meditate, while at the 
same time are also easily coníounded hy some of the most mundane situations, 
whether it be over a few rupees with a rickshaw driver or the noise and pollution 
of over-crowded cities. AU these circumstances test our equanimity and are the 
real measure of our progress along the path of wisdom. By following the above 
requisites with a cheeríul disregard for moments of both elation and depression, 
recognizing them to be equally impermanent, our time travelling in this incredible 
land will certainly be full of íruitílil and memorable experiences. As home to about 
one-sixth of the world’s population, India plays an increasingly large role in shap- 
ing world aííairs, and travelling the subcontinent serves to enrich one’s sense of 
this important, ancient and incredibly diverse culture. It has long been said that for 
true travellers, India is a rite of passage, and we know of perhaps no better place 
to put one’s awareness and equanimity to the ultimate challenge of immediate 
experience... 

It is our hope that this book will serve as a useíul source of iníomation and in- 
spiration on this diữìcult road. May all the readers of this book gain inspiration 
and encouragement while travelling along the path! May we all come to ílilly 
understand the Buddha’s ennobling message and awaken to ultimate reality! May 
all beings be happy, peaceílil and liberated! May we be free! 

A Note on Names, Language & References 

In a train: 

—Where going? 

—Vărãnasĩ. 

—Ah\ Kasi! 

—No, Vărănasĩ. 

— Han\ Benares! 

—No, no! Vă-ră-na-sĩ! 

— Han-ji. 

Varanasi, is usually called ‘Kasi’ hy locals, ‘Benares’ hy out-of-staters, and is 
sometimes spelled ‘Baranasi’ or ‘Banarsi.’ 

Those travelling in India cannot help but notice that any given place may be spelled 
in many different ways and may even be known hy many diííerent names. Many 
city names have been ‘decolonialized,’ including Bombay (to Mumbai), Calcutta 
(to Kolkata), and Madras (to Chennai). 
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Throughout the book we have tried to be both practical and traditional. We label 
each chapter by its modem name, and put the ancient Păli name in brackets when 
the names differ. In the text, however, we oíten use both names, depending on 
the context. In presenting the stories surrounding the Buddha’s life, we do not 
provide the literal translations from the Păli Canon, but attempt to retell them in 
a simpler narrative íonnat without compromising their essence and authenticity. 
Nevertheless, we are deeply indebted to the translations of several great Păli schol- 
ars: Nyãnomoli Thera, Nyanaponika Thera, Narada Thera, Bhikkhu Bodhi, K.R. 
Norman, I.B. Homer, T.w. & C.A.P Rhys Davids, John Ireland, Maurice Walsh, 
and others. Without their invaluable contributions to the íìeld of pariyatti, it would 
have been impossible for us to understand and narrate these inspiring stories the 
way we do. 

At the end of each story from the Păli Canon, we provide abbreviated reíerences 
for those who want to read the scholarly translations. The abbreviations are as 


follows: 

A 

Angurtara Nikãya 

s 

Samyutta Nikãya 

D 

Digha Nikãya 

Sn 

Surta Nipãta 

Dh 

Dhammapada 

Thig 

Therĩgãthã 

DhA 

Dhammapada Attagatha 

u 

ưdana 

I 

Ittivuttaka 

VinMv 

Vinaya Mahavagga 

M 

Majjhima Nikãya 

VinCv 

Vinaya Culavagga 
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Introduction 


You don’t need to go to India to look inside. But those who do inevitably come 
back transíormed. Sometimes the changes are radical. Other times, their inner 
journey maniíests itselí in subtle details: a glint in their eyes, a silent presence, a 
Auidity in their stride, or a special glow (even if a few pounds lighter). They may 
be shaken by the poverty and suffering they have seen, and have vovved never to 
complain again about their petty problems. They may notice details that escaped 
them beíore, or see the magic in simple conveniences like a hot shovver or tap 
water that can be drunk without worry. 

Travel has a way of extracting us from our daily grind and making us look at our 
habits and ways of life. We re-evaluate everything that makes up our life back 
home—relationships, work, time—and decide we need to make some changes. Or, 
if we’re lucky, the changes may just happen on their own. 

Travel, however, can be especially moving when it is taken as a pilgrimage iyatra), 
not only through the outer world, but more so in discovering the inner world and 
the dark mazes of the mind. It seems to be in the nature of a pilgrimage to test our 
limits. But if we surrender to the joumey, without looking for the final goal, we can 
find peace and joy in the present moment. 

Using this Book 

This book was created for people wanting to travel in India to meditate and volun- 
teer at Dhamma centres, go on yatra to the sacred sites, visit old Buddhist caves 
and monasteries, and get in touch with the body hy learning yoga, trekking in the 
Himălaya, or detoxing at a nature cure centre. In fact, when the Dhamma (the 
Buddha’s teaching) becomes part of your trip, the entire joumey becomes like an 
extended meditation retreat, with all the challenges and insights that come along 
with it. 

We have included many illuminating Dhamma parables that may seem elemen- 
tary to well-read meditators, but will, we hope, provide context for the novice. 
If you already know these stories, then either skip over them, or read them with 
a beginner’s mind. Even if you hear the same teaching again and again, there is 
always something to catch in a new light. The same goes for the seasoned travel- 
ler: while you already know about train stations and dhobi-yvallahs, the hrst-time 
visitor does not. 

This book is not only a travel guide; it also traces the Buddha’s life as it unfolded 
across these sacred sites. This is the land where the Buddha and original Sahgha 
walked, meditated, taught, begged for alms, and lived, and those legends that can 
seem abstract in a book will come alive as you follow in their íootsteps. 

As well as the sacred sites, we discuss some of the Vipassana centres and interest- 
ing side trips in the area: the ancient Buddhist caves in Nasik near Dhamma Giri, 
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the nature cure centre near Dhamma Sindhu, and the Triund plateau, good for hik- 
ing, near Dhamma Sikhara. There are so many Vipassana centres in India and 
Nepal, but we have included only the well-established ones here because the man- 
agement is accustomed to íoreigners. The workers at these centres usually know 
how to deal with íoreign quirks and habits, and they usually have the discourses 
and instructions available in many languages. 

The reader will notice our bias to- 
wards the Vipassana centres in the 
tradition of S.N. Goenka. This occurs 
for two reasons: first, it is the tradition 
with which we are íamiliar; and sec- 
ond, unlike the West and in South East 
Asia where differing insight medita- 
tion traditions abound, Vipassana in 
India is íairly limited to the method 
taught by Mr. Goenka. There are some 
transient Westerners offering Vipas- 
sana courses, but their courses are in- 
írequent and irregular, thus difficult to 
include in this book. Nevertheless, we 
feel that meditators from all traditions 
will find Along the Path a useílil tool 
to help navigate the pilgrimage terrain. 

This book is meant to travel to India with you, to accompany you on bumpy bus 
rides and when you’re waiting three hours for a delayed train. It’s also meant to 
provide inspiration along the way, to support your meditation, and to be a reminder 
of why you came to India in the first place: to have equanimity with all obstacles 
India may throw at you. We hope it will be like having a veteran traveller along 
with you, sharing the iníormation of the places s/he’s been to, the stories s/he’s 
heard, and the experiences s/he’s had—the kind of íriend we wish we would have 
had along on our joumeys. Make notes in the book, tear out pages, or glue in maps. 
This will be usehtl when you exchange experiences with other meditators on the 
journey. 

The best way to read this book is while you’re on your way to your next destina- 
tion. If you’re heading to Rajgir, for example, use it to get acquainted with the 
important events that took place at Vulture’s Peak and Bamboo Grove beíore you 
get there. 

One thing we discovered while on pilgrimage is that the flow of pilgrims is what 
keeps these sites alive, both at the level of inírastructure—^roads, transport, accom- 
modation and food—as well as at the spiritual level. If no one walks on the path, it 
will be grown over again hy moss, vines, and trees. As individuals, our role may be 
small and insignihcant. As a community, however, there is nothing more important 
than taking that next step forward. 
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Part 1: Travelling in India 

This íìrst section contains useíul iníormation for the India pilgrim, including tips 
on planning your trip, visas and cheap Aights, and practicalities about travel in 
India such as hnding a room, riding a bus, buying a train ticket, ordering food, 
staying healthy and observing proper etiquette around monks and nuns. 

Our aim in this section is not to replicate iníormation already available in other 
guidebooks, but to add to your options. Many guidebooks warn you against salads 
and raw foods, prescribe scores of medicines and vaccinations, and tell you to 
drink only bottled water. We explain how to clean your vegetables, how to stay 
healthy naturally by focusing on prevention, and how to purify your own water. 
We want to provide altematives to the iníormation generally available. 

Part II: The Middle Land 

In the second section, devoted to pilgrimage in the Middle Land (Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, South Nepal), each sacred site has a chapter of its own which opens with 
important events that happened in that place and the teachings the Buddha gave 
there. We focus on stories that highlight the Dhamma, rather than archaeological 
or historical details of the particular sites. Sărnãth is important for meditators, not 
because there’s a massive stupa of such-and-such a size or an elaborate temple 
built by such-and-such a patron using this-or-that stone, but because it was there 
that the Buddha set in motion the Wheel of Dhamma by revealing the Four Noble 
Truths. The stupas and temples are still important for the meditator, but they are 
only expressions of appreciation towards the Dhamma—not the Dhamma itselí. 

Part III: Beyond the Middle Land 

The third section covers Dhamma sites outside the borders of the Middle Land. It 
includes ancient monastic complexes and modera meditation centres, as well as 
excursions and activities around these places. 

Every chapter in the second and third section includes practical advice for pil- 
grims, under the headings Site-Sitting, Sleeping & Eating, Corning & Going, 
and Excursions. We’ve done our best to provide enough iníormation to get you 
started, but circumstances are not permanent: hotels fold, monasteries burn down, 
programmes are cancelled, addresses and phone numbers change. If you find that 
something is not as we’ve said, please iníorm us for a íliture edition. 

Site-Sitting recommends sites to meditate at and visit. The foot of the Bodhi Tree 
in Bodhgayã or Vulture’s Peak in Rajgir are traditionally considered to be sacred 
meditation places conducive to mental purihcation, but the Delhi Museum may not 
be (although we have had a great sitting there next to the Buddha’s relics). In any 
case, whether or not we’re actually in the sitting posture, the heading “Site-Sitting” 
reminds us to be mindliil at all times, even while moving from place to place. 

One wise ửiend wamed us beíore we went on pilgrimage: “Be careílil; it’s harder 
than a 45-day course!” Indeed, ayatm íeels more like a Vipassana course than a 
vacation. But it’s not exactly a retreat, either, since external challenges are added 
to the internal ones. This is why cultivating mindíulness and a conscious surrender 
are necessary at every step. 
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Corning & Going tells you how to travel to and from, either by bus, train, car, 
rickshaw, plane, or an exhausting combination of these. We give the names and 
numbers of relevant trains and stations, but no schedules, as these are always 
changing. 

Sleeping & Eating provides a few names of hotels, guest houses, and monaster- 
ies, although our aim is not to be a directory. These are meant to assist pilgrims, 
especially those on a tighter schedule, to make best use of their time while travel- 
ling. It’s far too easy to waste your time searching for a íairly-priced room. The 
recommendations are meant to be pointers to certain areas where you can find a 
room—^we leave it to you to search and create your own experience. Besides, the 
best and most current iníormation usually comes from other travellers. 

We’ve grouped accommodation listings by price: 

• Budget: Rs 350 and under 

• Mid-range: Rs 350 to Rs 900 

• Luxury: Rs 900 to Rs 2 500 

• Top-dollar: Rs 2 500 and up 

Excursions lists some interesting side trips. These are usually for meditators with 
time to spare and should not be taken as a checklist for the marathon yatri. If 
you’re short on time, we recommend not trying to hít all of these: rushing about 
from one place to another can be very stressíul and may lessen your connection to 
the site, thus making the place seem less a sacred site and more a pile of bricks. 
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Travelling in India 
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Planning Your lourney 


A íriend of ours—a self described 
“travel-junky nut-case”—has an ex- 
tensive collection of guidebooks in his 
house. He travels one or two months 
every winter, and the rest of the year 
is spent reading up on his next desti- 
nation. Indeed, much of the fun of travel is in the planning and anticipation: on 
a dreary November day, the mind certainly enjoys fantasizing about palm groves 
and coconut water. 

The danger of guidebooks, however, is that every single place mentioned seems 
so alluring that many people fall into the trap of wanting to ‘see it alL’ Although 
a vague plan is sometimes helpílil, be prepared to chuck it if you íìnd a place you 
like and want to stay longer. Travelling two days here, three days there can be done 
for short periods, hut is exhausting in the end. Your memories of India will be of 
tiring ovemight bus rides and dingy hotel rooms. If you visit fewer places but stay 
longer in each one, you will find that you start to beíriend the kelã wallah (banana 
vendor) and the chowkidar (security guard), and life in India opens itselí up to 
you. Or, you may meet a group of meditators who say, “Hey, why don’t you come 
with us to Bodhgayă,” while you were planning to visit Mysore. Be open—India 
is ílill of possibilities. 

The more you move, the more it costs. 
Newcomers to India oíten cover about 
a dozen places in two months: from 
Igatpuri in the west, to Hyderabad in 
the South, to Bodhgayă in the east, 
and to Dharamsala in the north. Even 
though trains and buses are cheap 
in India, all that moving around still 
costs money. 

Now, when we go to India, we almost don’t feel like we’re ‘travelling.’ We know 
the places we like and the íriends we want to see, and we retum to these for a 
stay of at least one month. Longer stays mean that you can bargain with the guest 
house for a reduced rate, or even rent a house and cook for yourselí, which is much 
cheaper than eating out. 

Choosing Your Dates 

Most people go to India during the Indian winter months, when it is usually sunny 
but not too hot. Typically, visas are good for six months—the validity starts from 


At no tỉme are we ever in such com- 
plete possession of a journey, down to 
ỉts ỉast nook and cranny, as when we are 
busy wiíỉĩ preparations for ỉt. After that, 
there remains onỉy the journey itself, 
which is nothỉng hut the process through 
which we ỉose oiir ownership of it. 

- Yukio Mishima, Confessỉons of a Mask 


Planning 


I wỉỉỉ visit a pỉace entirely other than 
myself. Whether it ỉs the future or the 
past need not be decided ỉn advance. 

- Susan Sontag 
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the moment you get the visa, not from the date you land (so take this into consid- 
eration when planning your Aights). 

If you are interested in taking a long meditation course, check the long course 
schedule as early as possible and apply for admission. Once you are accepted, you 
can work your itinerary around that. 


Seasons 

Summer {Grishma): mid-May 



Monsoon Mould 

Dhamma Giri’s constant downpour of 
heavy rain during monsoon creates a hu- 
midity of 85-90%, which is good for the 
skin, but also for mould: it attacks every- 
thing, from bedding to books and back- 
packs, and all leather items. A good trick 
if you’re staying in Dhamma Giri over 
monsoon is to keep out only a couple of 
outhts (preíerably made of synthetic tibres) 
and store the rest in laige plastic bags with 
naphthalene (moth) balls until the end of 
the rains. Beware if you’re bringing any 
electronic equipment—the humidity mined 
the motherboard on our íirst laptop [an- 
icca\). 


to early July. 

An Indian saying from colonial times: 
“Only mad dogs and Englishmen go 
out under the midday sun.” Summer 
is scorchingly hot, dry, and dusty. By 
early June, dust stornis and electrical 
storms announce the Corning monsoon. 

Monsoon {Varsha): mid-June to mid- 
September. 

Monsoon weather varies a great deal 
depending on where you are. In 
Bodhgayă, days are hot with regular 
short shovvers which cool down the 
temperature. In Dharamsala, it rains so 
much that you never see the mountains. 
Remember that travel in monsoon is 
uncertain, as torrential rains can flood 
the roads or railway tracks. 

Post-Monsoon (Sltarada): mid- 
September to mid-November. 
Post-monsoon weather is warm and 
humid, with sporadic rain. It’s a nice 
time to be in India, when it is not too 
hot, and everything is still lush from 
all the rain. 

Winter {Hemanta): mid-November 
to early Pebruary. 

Indian winters can get quite chilly 
in northern cities like Delhi and Jai- 
pur. During the day you can wear 
long sleeves without sweating; at 
night, you will need a sweater, a 
shawl, or both. In the South, it is 
pleasantly warm, without being 
too hot. 


Cool (Shishirà): early Pebruary to mid-March. 
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The cool season is pleasantly mild—not too hot, not too cold. You start shedding 
the thicker layers, and beíore you know it, you’re wearing a T-shirt. 

Spring (Vasanta): mid-March to mid-May. 

The spring doesn’t seem to last very long in the plains beíore it starts sizzling 
again. High altitudes mean cooler temperatures. In the summer, the mountains are 
pleasant when the plains are sweltering hot. In the winter, the plains are temperate 
and the mountains can be terribly cold, especially at night. 

Cheap Flights 

Airlines usually have a few cheap seats on every Aight, although you need to book 
well in advance because they sell out quickly. Pridays and Sundays are considered 
peak travel days, therefore are more expensive. Mention it to your travel agent, if 
you are Aexible with dates. 

It’s a good idea to do a bít of internet research beíore seeing a travel agent; you 
may hnd better prices on certain Aights yourselí, or at least hnd a Aight with only 
one layover instead of two or three. It’s a good idea to huy directly from the air- 
line’s website, although there are some reputable consolidators that offer great 
deals. A consolidator is a company that buys tickets from the airlines in bulk or 
carries its own contract with airlines. Consolidators usually get very low íares and 
some of them sell these tickets directly to travellers. Pinding the right ticket may 
require some Virtual legvvork—checking out dilPerent companies, different dates, 
dilPerent ports of entry—but you could end up saving a few hundred dollars. Be 
vigilant about the íìne print when booking on-line, however: if the price starts to 
soar during the booking process, it’s a sign to jump ship. 

There are many advantages to E-tickets: they’re easy to book, you can change your 
dates over the internet without having to pay a Service charge, and you don’t have 
to worry about losing that precious piece of paper. But if you have special needs 
or a complicated itinerary, a travel agent’s personal touch could be worth the few 
extra bucks. 

Plying Tips 

• If you can, avoid checking baggage. You can usually get away with bringing 
a small backpack as carry-on. Remember that pen-knives, scissors, camping 
stoves and other ‘dangerous’ Instruments can’t be taken on the plane with 
you. 

• Lock your hags. We have had things stolen from our luggage. 

• If you have a prePerence for an aisle/window Seat then it pays to contact the 
airline in advance or check-in early. Por tall passengers on long haul Aights, 
this is all the more important. 

• Don’t fly within twelve hours of dental work; the change in pressure can be 
very painíul. 

• Drink plenty of water on long Aights. This helps prevent dehydration, which 
in turn helps recovery from jet lag. 
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• Stretching lightly during and after the Aight, eating lightly at times that are 
normal for your new time zone, and getting fresh air and sunlight after the 
Aight all help reduce the effects of jet lag. 

• Melatonin and homeopathic remedies such as “No Jet Lag” help some people 
decrease the effects of jet lag. 

• For ear-aches on the plane: chew gum during take-off and landing. If your 
ears don’t pop, hold your nose, blow gently and swallow at the same time. 

One friend who suíĩers from ear-aches takes an antihistamine one hour before 
her Aight whenever she has a cold or clogged sinuses. 

• You may have to pay off a mysterious kannic debt by losing your luggage. 
Airlines usually compensate you for the inconvenience with a small hnancial 
reimbursement. When/If you retrieve your bags, go through them and make 
sure nothing is missing before you sign for them. If you find something miss- 
ing, don’t sign. Immediately call the airline to inform them. 

• If you are expecting a long stopover waiting for a connecting Aight, check out 
this website: www.worldairportsguide.com which can tell you what to visit 
and where to eat on a short excursion outside the airport. 

Visas & Other Essential Documents 

Well before leaving, ensure that your passport is valid for the duration of your stay; 
the application process for a new passport takes time. 

Indian visas are usually issued for six months with multiple-entry. However, the 
exact details are different for every nationality and change from year to year. 
Americans and some Europeans can easily get one-year visas, and with a little 
paperwork, hve- or ten-year visas. Contact your local embassy, or check on the 
internet, to find out the speciíìcs. Always make photocopies of your passport and 
visa (and other important documents such as contact numbers, ticket numbers, 
prescriptions), and if you’re travelling with a friend, exchange your copies, in case 
one of you loses your money-belt. E-mailing this info to yourself can also be a 
life-saver. 

Is your six-month visa expiring soon 
and you want to stay in India longer? 
If it’s only a question of a couple of 
weeks, it may be possible to get an 
extension on your visa. (Note that 
possible is not a guarantee.) Go to the 
Eoreigners’ Registration Offìce (FRO) 
at a local police station in any big city, 
but be warned that this can depend 
entirely on the whims of the officer- 
in-charge. Ask other travellers about 
their successes and failures. Some 
ofíìcers are infamous for refusing re- 
quests; others are more lenient and 
easily give extensions. 


Hello, Photo? 

It’s good to travel with many passport-sized 
photos for visa applications, long course 
applications and other oídcial purposes 
(like sticking one on the Peace Planet in 
Bodhgayã). 

It’s much cheaper to have passport-sized 
photos done in India, especially if you 
photocopy them. Or inake many copies of 
the best snapshots taken from your own 
camera. 
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If you want to stay a few more months, you need to leave India and go to an Indian 
embassy or consulate in another country to apply for a new visa. By land you can 
go to Nepal, Pakistan or Bangladesh. Or you can fly to Sri Lanka, Thailand or 
Myanmar. The Indian embassy in Kathmandu has been Aooded with hippies want- 
ing new visas since the sixties, and it can be particularly difficult to obtain a new 
six-month visa—you may leave with only a 2-3 month extension. 

If you will be studying in India, student visas are handy since they can be valid for 
up to five years. The disadvantage is that you need to register with the district po- 
lice station. For example, in the case of Dhamma Giri’s Păli Programme, students 
need to register in Nasik. Once registered, you are not allovved to leave the district 
for more than 8 days without getting written permission from the man in charge 
of the FRO. Often, this procedure is much more challenging than it seems. When 
we were students at Dhamma Giri, the FRO was an hour away from our campus, 
the officer-in-charge at that time was rarely at his desk, and he generally reũised 
to make appointments. 

Packing 

It’s good to know if you plan on being in warm or cool climates; this will help you 
to pack more eíBciently. It’s no use lugging a -7°c sleeping bag if you plan to go 
South. If you think youTl go South but end up in the mountains, don’t worry, you 
can always huy warm clothes, shawls and blankets on site. 

What to bring? 

Plere are some of our travelling essentials: 

• Sleeping bag 

• Mosquito net and rope (you can find some in India, but the quality isn’t the 
same) 

• Meditation cushion (We like the Themi-a-rest™ cushion, and we have a tailor 
stitch a cover for it in India, very inexpensively.) 

• Water treatment kít (drops and filter; e.g., SteriPEN™: a small, portable uv 
water puriÊer) 

• Durable water bottle 

• Shake flashlighưFlashlight with battery charger and rechargeable batteries 
(Indian battery chargers and rechargeable batteries seem to be reliable, unlike 
most Indian disposable batteries.) 

• Pocket knife 

• Travel alarm clock 

• Small sewing kít 

• Plair brush, elastics, barrettes 

• Small first aid kít 

• Good pens, notebook 

• Combination padlock (Push huttons are useíul when you don’t have light, and 
are availahle at most lock shops.) 

• Secure money belt 
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• A small photo album of our home 
and family, to show our new 
íríends at the meditation centres 
or on the train 

• We travel with three pairs of 
footwear: 

■ Hiking shoes for travel and the 
mountains. (This is especially 
important if you have big feet 
because large sizes are very 
hard to come by.) 

■ Good sandals for the towns. 

■ Slip-on chappals (flip flops) 
for the meditation centres. 
Plastic chappaỉs are also useful 
for bathrooms and showers. 

What to buy in India? 

• Heating coil to boil water in a 
metal cup 

• Cup and spoon 

• Clothes (travel/meditation) 

• Gomcha: a multi-purpose cloth 
that can be used as a scarf, pillovv 
cover, towel, meditation mat, light 
shawl, curtain, and table cloth 

• Lungt also a multi-puĩpose cloth 
that can be used as a sarong or 
skirt, bed sheet, and all the items 
listed for a Gomcha 



Don’t Leave Home Without It 

After a Teacher’s Self-Course in Dhamma 
Giri, we asked some seasoned traveller- 
meditators, “What is the one thing you 
would never leave home without?” The an- 
swers we got redect a wide range of quirks 
and attachments, but by no means represent 
a checklist. 

• Pumice stone (feet can get really dry) 

• Peanut butter & herbal teas 

• Natural mosquito repellent (essential 
oils like lemongrass, etc.) 

• Ziploc® bags, all sizes 

• Earplugs (for noisy buses/meditators) 

• Tampons, sanitary napkins (you can 
now find these in big cities, or try the 
Keeper^ or DivaCup™) 

• Camera and extra memory card 

• Art supplies 

• Charcoal tablets 

• Strong sừing to hang the mosquito net 

• Toilet paper 

• Melatonin (for jet lag) 

• Wet towelettes 

• Lip balm 

• Scissors 

• Men’s shaving kit 

• Themi-a-Rest® matừess 

• Grapeữuit Seed Extract, Acidophilus, 
Goldenseal 

• Multivitamins 

• Dental floss (diữìcult to fìnd) 

• Foot cream (again, cracking feet...) 

• Bath plug (to plug the sink) 

• Sunglasses, hat, sunblock 

• Contact lens solution 

• Cloth or paper face masks, for heavy 
traíhc 

• Duct tape 

• Crazy glue (If you have a cut that 
needs stitches but are far away from 
any doctor, you can use it to close the 
wound!) 

• MP3 Player with tiny portable speakers 
that don’t require batteries 
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You’re leaving home in two days, trying to pack your life into a 40-litre back- 
pack. Everything spread out on your bed is being sorted into three piles: can’t- 
leave-without, would-like-to-brmg, and only-if-I-have-room. The first pile keeps 
expanding: 

— Should I bring my Discman for group sittings? Well, then I need speakers 
for when I have visitors...and an adapter. Hmm, maybe I should bring my 
collection of morning chantings... 

Use strong determination to avoid these packing chain-reactions. Remember that 
you’re leaving home to experience something different, and to fill up the jar of 
renunciation pãramĩ. India is India because it is not like home. 
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A Travel Routine 


A travel routine is not necessarily a schedule; it is more about knowing your in- 
terests as well as your limitations. If you say, “I like to serve a course beíore I sít 
one,” or “I like to visit old Buddhist caves,” this is a travel routine. For example, 
we usually upgrade our standards for hotel rooms in big cities, knowing that we 
will probably spend much of our time in the room, and that it will provide reílige 
from the chaos outside. 

The most important routine for a meditator is making sure to get in at least two 
daily sittings. When moving about, it is easy to come up with one pretext or an- 
other to avoid looking at the reality inside. 

The Budđha mentioned six excuses that people often use to avoid meditating: 

1. It’s too cold. 

2. It’s too hot. 

3. It’s too late. 

4. It’s too early. 

5. Tm too hungry. 

6. Tm too full. 

Try to see these excuses as dangerous enemies and make a strong detemiination 
not to be overcome hy them. Even if you end up “sleep-sitting,” the effort (viriya) 
and determination (adhitthãna) will be of benefit to you. 

There are different kinds of travellers. Some people love to temple-hop and visit 
every single World Heritage Site in a 1 000-km radius, whereas others prefer to get 
to know the locals: how they live, how they eat, etc. Whatever your temperament, 
be wamed that travel in India is slow, even when it is ‘deluxe’ or ‘super-fast.’ 

Travelling with Friends 

The Buddha said that creatures move and combine together according to a com- 
mon elementary nature; people with high aspirations tend to gravitate towards 
each other. This is also true in nature: for example, you will never see a crow 
within a flock of parrots, or vice versa. In the same way, friends travelling together 
tend to share common goals and interests. 

If you’re planning a trip with íriends, everyone should have a say in the prepara- 
tions, so that nobody is held responsible when things don’t work out precisely 
according to plan. 

If you suddenly realize once you’re on the road that the partnership is not exactly 
working out, then don’t be shy to part ways. 


Most people never travel. They simply 
transport the mad loop of their brain s 
thoughts from place to place. To truly 
travel is to stand on theýields ofyourself 
where you have never stood before. 

- Speed Levitch 
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Be sensitive to your travelling companion’s budget. If you are travelling for a long 
stretch together, it’s true that “Good accounts make good ửiends.” But a “what- 
goes-around-comes-around” attitude is handy for short partnerships; you may treat 
someone to a 40-rupee rickshaw ride, and the next day, someone else may treat 
you to a meal. 

Travelling Alone 


As a deer ỉn the wỉld, unfettered, 
Forages wherever it wants; 
The wise person, vaỉuing/reedom, 
Waỉks alone, lỉke a rhinoceros. 

Without hostỉlỉty from alỉ four directions, 
Content with whateveryou get; 
Overcome alỉ dangers/earlessỉy, 
Waỉk alone, lỉke a rhinoceros. 

Ifyou can find trustxvorthy companions 
Who are virtuous and dedỉcated; 
Then waỉk with them content and mỉndýid, 
And overcome aỉỉ dangerous obstacles. 

ỉt is better to waỉk alone 
Then to be in the felỉowshỉp of fooỉs. 
Walk aỉone, harm no one, and avoid conýỉict; 

At ease ỉỉke a lone rhỉnoceros 
in the woods. 

M, 128; Dh, 328-30; ưd,41 


Don’t be afraid to travel alone in In- 
dia. Some people are natural loners, 
and others travel alone and íìnd that 
they meet many more people. There 
are advantages and disadvantages to 
travelling solo. The single traveller is 
much freer to make decisions, cancel 
them at the last minute, or decide to 
join a group on a side-tríp. 

On the other hand, it’s cheaper to 
travel with a buddy, sharing the costs 
of rickshaws and double rooms. It’s 
also safer while in trains: for example, 
your fríend can watch your bags when 
you suddenly have to visit the loo for 
the umpteenth time. 


Women Travellers 

India is a safe country for women, even when travelling alone. Of course, there 
will be times when you feel that your íreedom is restricted compared to that of 
your male ửiends. Rather than take it personally and get upset about the injustices 
of sexism, it is better to shrug it off hy reminding yourselí that, “Well, this is just 
the way it is in India.” Porceílilly asserting your independence may be perceived 
as a lack of respect for local customs and could very well tum out to be counter- 
productive. This does not mean that you cannot have enlightening discussions with 
locals about gender equality. 

Uníortunately, sensationalist media have created a narrow and somewhat distorted 
perception of Western women. Bearing this in mind, women should exercise com- 
mon sense when dealing with men; who knovvs how an innocent conversation may 
be interpreted? Also, some men are eager to shake hands with foreign women; but 
in India a respectable “Namaste" with folded hands is more common and quite 
acceptable. Although it may seem rude not to acquiesce, remember that in India 
women rarely shake hands with, or have their photo taken by, unknown men, let 
alone have any inPomal conversations with them. 

Although the normal precautions, such as avoiding walking alone at night, are 
advisable, being in India is generally not physically threatening. What can be 
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draining, however, is male gawking. It’s best to just ignore vulgar comments or 
provocative stares. If a man gropes you in a crovvded train, hovvever, then you 
inight want to make a scene (with mettã and equanimity, of course) to embarrass 
the culprit and discourage him from doing it again. Those nearby will likely sym- 
pathize with you. 

The way you dress will signiẼcantly affect the way locals—both men and wom- 
en—^perceive you, and consequently, the way they address you. Legs and shoul- 
ders are generally considered ‘sexy’ parts of a woman’s body, thus, shorts, short 
skirts, sleeveless tops, or any tight and revealing clothes are inappropriate. In the 
meditation centres, women are asked to wear a bra (or tight-fitting undershirt) 
or shawl. 

The salwar kameez, a long tunic over loose-fitting pants, is perfect for blending in 
and being comíortahle. If you don’t feel at ease in this traditional outlìt, you can 
mix and match your own pants with some of the more modern tops and dupattas, 
the long scarves draped over the front. (The dupatta may seem like a mere acces- 
sory, hut in the smaller towns, it is used to cover the chest or head.) 

Indians love seeing a foreign woman in a sari, as long as it is wom properly. You 
may not see the difference in the pleats here and there, but they do. Ask an Indian 
woman to help you wrap it, and make sure that she gives you detailed instruc- 
tions while doing so, so you can practise hy yourselí. The sari, although it looks 
cumbersome, is actually very comíortahle (and it is still quite easy to go to the 
bathroom, just scoop everything up in the petticoat, and voilaĩ). 

Most Indian women swim ílilly clothed. It’s best to do the same, unless you’re at a 
popular ‘íoreigners’ beach’ where westem swimwear is acceptable. 

Travelling with a male íriend changes your interactions considerably. You will find 
that some Indian men will address your travelling partner as if you didn’t exist, 
“Hello, Sir. Rickshaw?” Instead of íeeling offended, sít back and relax and let him 
do the exhausting work of haggling! 

Travel 

Sít with other women on buses and trains. If sitting next to a man, put a piece of 
luggage between you. Also, many trains have ladies’ compartments. In train sta- 
tions, there are usually counters for women; if not, it is socially acceptable for 
women to jump the queue. 

Menstruation 

Some women come prepared with duílìe-bags lull of tampons and sanitary nap- 
kins. Napkins and tampons are now available in most tovvns. If you use unbleached 
tampons, it’s best to bring your own stock. 

There are other options besides these throw-away bleached Products. Re-usable 
methods, such as the DivaCup™ or cloth pads, are more eco-friendly, make you 
independent, and can save you a lot of money. For more information check this 
website: www.divacup.com 
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Still today, in some orthodox Hindu circles, there is a taboo surrounding menstru- 
ating women: they are not allowed into the kitchen, or the temple. In some villages 
they may even be confined to the porch or barn for three days. 

Contact with Local Women 

In the streets, trains, hotels, restaurants, markets—men are everywhere. But where 
are the women? You may find it dilĩìcult to make contact with the local women 
as they are a minority in the public sector. So how do you beíriend the women? 
Working together, especially giving Dhamma Service {sevã) is the best way. The 
segregation of the sexes in meditation centres is a real hlessing. While doing sevã 
with women—putting the cushions in the sun, preparing the Dhamma hall, eating 
lunch, or even just meditating with them—^you are no longer merely a witness to 
their everyday routines but you actually become part of the team. 

Travelling with Kids 

While travelling with little ones, it is important to take into consideration the chil- 
dren’s interests as well as the parents’. Kids will dehnitely be eager to go on a 
jungle saíari or play at the beach. Unless your little ones have taken a children’s 
anapana course or are really interested in visiting the sacred sites, a pilgrimage is 
not a good idea—bumpy bus- or car-rides and sitting motionless at a temple or 
pile of hricks is not a kid’s idea of fun. Also avoid big cities for long stays. One 
thing you can count on is that all travel will be much, much slower than if you 
were alone. 

YouTl íìnd that some aspects of travel become easier with kids. Without any inhi- 
hitions, they walk into someone’s house, and then, when you go looking for them, 
you make ửiends with the local granny. People instantly trust you. 

In Dhamma Giri there is a residential area where families can stay. Where, say, the 
mother can sít or serve while the íather stays with the child and vice-versa. It is 
crucial that you make arrangements with the management beíore your arrival. 

Precautions 

A few precautions can go a long way in making your travels easier and smoother, 
beginning with the Aight: take no chances. Choose a reliable airline and ask for a 
bulkhead Seat (often called bassinette Seat) if your child is under two and has no 
Seat. This gives you extra leg space where your little one can sleep. If your child 
is sleeping at odd hours, no worries, it’s a sign that they are already experiencing 
some íatigue and jet lag. 

Once you reach India, the íìrst thing to do is unpack and set up your mosquito net. 
Close it tightly. Indian mosquitoes are the least forgiving. 

Food 

Regarding food, go smoothly. Indulge slowly. It takes time to adapt to spicy Indian 
curries, but there are plenty of sweet or savoury options to start with: mangoes, 
papayas, guavas, idli, dosa,puri, and upama. If you preíer your kids to stay away 
from relìned white sugar, you can treat them with jaggery-based sweets (but in- 
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variably, some kindly auntie will beíriend your children by offering homemade, 
sugar-packed Indian sweets!) 

If your kids are asking for soya milk, tofu, and brown rice, then you have to make 
some effort to shop. These are not available everywhere, only in select shops in 
big cities. Expect to pay ‘westem’ prices, since these items will often be imported, 
although some restaurants in tourist spots make their own toíii and are willing to 
sell it at a good price. 

Travelling by Train 

Make sure to have reserved tickets, preíerably in 2-tier AC or 3-tier AC for long 
journeys. Though AC class is more expensive, it is relatively clean and safe. The 
food on the train is okay, but it’s a good idea to pack a lunch and many snacks 
instead. Don’t worry if you run out of food though; youTl find fruit vendors at 
every station. 

Accessories 

Disposable diapers can be found in most of the pharmacies and big supennarkets, 
but they are smaller and less absorbent than the western ones, and toilet paper is 
expensive (one roll can go for as high as us$l), so be sure to bring a supply, or 
better yet, teach your child the diaper-free Indian way. 

Travelling with Pets 

When you see that cute six-week-old puppy playing in the sand, try to resist the 
temptation to adopt it. If you succumb, it will add many more logistical steps to 
your moving about. Expect to pay for an extra Seat if you want to bring your pet 
on the bus or train. 

Pets are not allovved in most meditation centres. And invariably, most guest houses 
will not appreciate your four-legged íriend, even if you insist that it is toilet-trained 
and has hnished teething. Moreover, we have seen Indian Street dogs behaving 
quite nastily with domesticated dogs; ask yourselí if you want to put your pet 
through this. 

Travel Insurance 


While travel Insurance covering your 
ratty, old backpack may not be worth 
the money, a basic plan covering 
hospital treatment and a Aight home 
is worth considering. If you live in a 


Ifwe do notfind anything very pleasant, 
at least we shallfind something new. 


- Voltaire 


country whose govemment provides a health plan, check what it covers while 
you are away. Canadian medicare, for example, will cover the costs of emergency 
treatments in other countries. If travelling in a country where health care costs are 
high—which is not the case for India—^your regular medicare may not reimburse 
the full amount. Most credit card companies offer travel Insurance. Check out 
http://www.worldnomads.com/ for inexpensive and Aexible Insurance plans. 
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A few simple precautionary steps will be helpữil should you reap the bad karma of 
a severe accident or illness. Prepare a brieí medical record including any allergies, 
medications you are currently using, your blood type, immunization history, etc. 
If you have health and/or travel Insurance, include the company’s name and your 
policy number. This info should íìt on a small paper which can be kept with your 
passport. 

Medications & Vaccinations 

When you visit your local tropical disease clinic, the doctors there will usually 
recommend vaccinations for the following diseases: Polio, Diphtheria & Tetanus, 
Hepatitis A & B, Typhoid, Meningitis, Tuberculosis, Rabies, lapanese B Encepha- 
litis and Yellow Pever. 

This list is enough to alarm even the most laid-back traveller. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, that it is the doctor’s duty to anticipate every disease, even if it is only a 
remote possibility. Many seasoned travellers do not take any vaccinations at all, 
saying that they would rather run the risk of contracting a disease than dealing 
with the side-effects of the vaccinations. Ask your doctor’s advice. For inalaria and 
other illnesses, see the Health section. 
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YouVe ỉanded... 


India will bend yourmind, assault your body, flood your senses, and 
shred your nerves, from the moment you step off the plane into its 
smoky unforgettableper/ume o/burning cow dung, diesel fumes, and 
a few thousandyears of accumulated human sweat. And ultimately, if 
you ’re lucky, your old identity will break down like one of the decrep- 
it, smog-belching auto-rickshaws that clog the Indian streets—and 
you ’U have to walk on yvithout it, through the twisting alleys of an 
unknown City, with cows eating empty juice cartons from street-side 
garhage dumps and ash-daubed mystics chanting mantras in the gut- 
ters. ỉts this hreakdoyvn and the attendant possibilities for transfor- 
mation—more than a speciýic teacher or spiritual site—that í the real 
blessing India has to offer. 

- Ann Cushman & Jerry Jones, From Here to Nirvana 

Indeed, India has a way of always bringing you to your limits, like some “crazy 
wisdom teacher” asking you to stand over a precipice for a week without sleeping. 
Try to keep in mind that all the delays, wrong turns, and toilet runs are some of the 
most precious parts of your pilgrimage. Sometimes, we feel extremely grateílil to 
the old man in the chai shop who gave us faulty directions. Then again, sometimes 
we do not. You just never know, and that’s what this spiritual playground of saints, 
seers, and gods is all about. 

The popular saying “In India, anything is possible,” not only applies to the hank 
clerk hinting for a bribe, but to the daily miracles of bumping into a long-lost 
íriend on a Himãlayan mountain pass, or a car offering you a ride to exactly where 
you want to go after your rickshaw breaks down on a rural road in the dead of 
night. But the only way for these miracles to happen is with an unwavering trust 
that everything will be okay. The naiVe traveller goes for the impossible hy at- 
tempting to impose order on what is chaotic. The illusion of control, as you pack 
your bags, design a travel itinerary, huy your plane ticket and make reservations, 
is bound to be shattered within the first few days, as the simplest task becomes a 
day-long operation involving several bureaucratic layers. The following tips are 
meant to help the newcomer accomplish those missions effìciently and with the 
least stress possible. 

Accommodations 

Pinding a room is oíten the first thing you do when you reach a place. There are 
many options: hotels, guest houses, family houses, and, in many of the sacred 
sites, monasteries. What is the diííerence between a hotel and a guest house? Ho¬ 
tels are bigger, and they are usually businesses run hy employees; guest houses are 
smaller and usually family-run. 
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On the pilgrim Circuit, many monasteries have a pilgrims’ rest house on the cam- 
pus. Staying in a monastery is our íavourite option: it keeps you in the Dhamma 
atmosphere. Some of these may seem old, worn-out, and less opulent than the 
modem hotels and guest houses, but their wannth and hospitality make up for the 
material dehciencies. You may even become íriendly with the local monks and 
nuns, who can show you places not found in any guidebook. (If you do, please 
send us this iníormation for the next edition!) Guests are usually required to follow 
the basic precepts, and there may even be a shrine or meditation room for daily 
sittings. Plus, there’s nothing like waking up to an early morning gong. 

Some monasteries, hovvever, are only open to citizens of their own countries, as is 
the case with many of the Thai monasteries. 

Hotels & Guest Houses 

You are exhausted from travelling, and all you want to do is bathe, eat and sleep. In 
this mental State, hnding a room can oíten tum into an exasperating treasure hunt 
(which is why reserving a room in advance beíore you fly into Delhi, Mumbai, or 
Kolkata is not a bad idea). An operation such as this requires strategy: íìrst, decide 
on your priorities. 

• Price: What’s your budget? 

• Cleanliness: Can you live with cockroaches? 

• Quiet: Do you mind roaring diesel engines or blaring music? 

• Bathroom: Can you share a toilet with strangers? 

• Hot water: Do you need hot water to bathe? 

• Spaciousness: Do you need space for stretching? 

• And any other unique quirks... 

Sort these in order of importance to you. Inevitably, you will have a wonderful 
opportunity to develop renunciation here as that mythical ‘períect room’ exists 
only in your mind. If you are really tired, you can take the íìrst room you find and 
explore better options later when you are íeeling fresh. A good way may be to ask 
a local shop owner, or someone who has no commercial interest in sending you to 
any particular place. Tell them that you’re looking for a room: ‘cheap and best. ’ If 
you ask for a ‘hotel’ in the Street, you’re likely to end up in a restaurant. It’s better 
to ask for a ‘guest house’ or ‘room.’ 

Tourist Inĩormation Oííìces often lead to crummy, over-priced, govemment- 
sponsored hotels. 

When you find the room that looks within your budget and the desk clerk quotes 
you a price, it is sometimes open for negotiation, especially off-season. It goes 
something like this: 

— Namaste, (Us, smiling.) Double room, how much? (Note the simplihed 
language.) 

— 300 rupees, Sir, hot and cold water, power 24 hours. (The clerk answers 
while straightening his moustache.) 

— Three nights stay, you give good price? 
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— Acchã, three nights ... (he stalls) Okay Sir ... (tapping his pen on the desk) 
275 only ... (He adds this dramatically, as if this is a unique íavour for us 
because we’re somehow ‘special.’) 

— Uh ... can we look at room? (We have still not committed.) 

Now, unless the room is worth more than this, we will continue to bargain, and 
probably end up paying 250 or 200 rupees. 

Being indecisive can sometimes encourage the manager to drop the price, but if 
you overdo it, he will become írustrated and drop you. Ask to look at different 
kinds of rooms; for the same price you may get different íeatures like a balcony or 
more windows. If the guest house is on a busy Street, ask for a back room. Always 
look at the room beíore committing yourselí to it. And don’t íorget the bathroom. 
Is it a ‘bucket bath’ or a stand-up shovver? (And is the water pressure only a sorry 
excuse for a trickle?) Sometimes, sharing a damp, urine-smelling bathroom down 
the hall is a better option than having one attached to your sleeping quarters. 

Check-out is usually at noon, but if you ask the manager in a íriendly way, he may 
let you stay ‘til one or two, if the place is not busy. Some guest houses are ‘24 
hour check-out’, or they may offer half-day rates, which are convenient if you’re 
catching an evening train. 

Keep in mind that the description of a guest house in a four-year-old Lonely Plan- 
et travel guide as having “clean rooms and íriendly Service” may not be accurate 
today. Pirst, because of the free publicity, the staff and management may have 
become complacent and not made any necessary repairs. Second, because a five- 
year-old room that has never been scrubbed can be quite grimy. (At some hotels, 
their idea of cleaning is to dump a bucket of water on the bathroom floor.) Brand 
new guest houses are not necessarily more expensive, and are worth a look. 

Unless you are staying with a fam- 
ily, you will be required to fill out the 
inevitable C-Form, with all your pri- 
vate information, including passport 
and visa numbers. The guest house, or meditation centre, is legally obliged to 
bring it to the local police station within 24 hours of your arrival. Some Vipassana 
centres also ask to keep your passport while you participate in a meditation course. 
Don’t be alanned, this is only a formality. In case the police come to check on who 
is staying at the centre, the management does not have to disturb your meditation, 
but can simply show your passport. 

The íancier hotels offer convenient Services like money changers, travel agents, 
babysitters, couriers, doctors-on-call, laundry, room Service, parking, internet and 
decent restaurants. 

Renting a Place 

It had heen six months since we had left Nepal when we returned 
to Kathmandu for a third Visa. It was December, and very cold. We 
had it all planned out: we yvould stay in Syvayamhhu, at the same 
Tibetan monastery for a month, yvhere they had great veg-food, and 


Sniall hut, big heart. 


- Ladakhi saying 
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hot showers to boot. Thừ wouldprovide us the seclusion and comfort 
needed to yvrite. Although it was a littlepricy, wefigured that since it 
was low season, we could bargain down the price. 

We got there however, and found out that an Italian monk and all 
his students were occupying the guest house. The only room left (at 
the regular price) had no hot water. We immediately renounced our 
plan and tried a new one, “We ’re here for a month, why don ì we try 
renting an apartment? " 

We set out for the hunt. Following an afternoon of visiting many 
great apartments with arched doorways and big windows that were 
already taken by other/oreigners, we returned defeated and with our 
heads hung low. As a last resort, we decided to check out the place 
behind us, where we had enviously seen a /oreign woman loung- 
ing on her terrace the previous summer. After enquiring around, we 
found the /riendly Tibetan owners and asked them about the place. 

“Two German ladies are there now, ” he says, “but they’re leaving 
tomorrow... ’’ Anicca! 

It was our refuge for a month. We rarely felt the need to go out, en- 
joying cookingfor ourselves and waking up to the Tibetan horns and 
military trumpets. Our views of Everest on a clear afternoon never 
got tiring and even the company of sly monkeys who would steal our 
food didn ì bother us. 

KG&MD 

You will find that when you stay in one place for a longer period you become 
somewhat part of the community, as opposed to being a mere tourist passing 
through. When you set up a daily routine, such as going to the vegetable market or 
cycling to a group sitting, this makes you íamiliar to the locals—they feel like in- 
vesting the energy in getting to know you. 

Pinding a good place is oíten a com- 
bination of second-hand iníoraiation, 
luck, and persistence. Ask around. Try 
to find some videshĩs (íoreigners) who 
are already living there; maybe one of 
their íriends is moving on, or at least 
they can share the tale of how they 
íound their place. 

When you do find your ideal abode, 
and have settled on a price with your 
new landlord, don’t íorget to settle on 
who pays the Utilities. If you’re pay- 
ing a month’s rent in advance, ask for 
a dated receipt. 


Ants in your bed? 

Take some turnieric powder (haldi) and 
sprinkle it in a thick line around your bed: 
it has a strong smell that coníuses the ants’ 
scent trail. You will have to keep re-apply- 
ing the powder, though, as they will eventu- 
ally make a trail through it. If that doesn’t 
work, put each foot of your bed in a small 
metal Container (katori) and íìll it with wa- 
ter. This solution isn’t our íirst choice, as 
sometimes the ants drown in the water. 

In most convenience shops, you can tìnd 
Laxman Rekha, a stick of chalk-like sub- 
stance with which you draw a line that re- 
pels the ants. 
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An added bonus when renting a place with a kitchen is that you can easily get into 
the routine of boiling your own drinking water. 

staying with Pamilies 

Some Indian íamilies in or near tourist areas are quite open to having foreigners 
come and stay for a few nights, a few weeks, or a few months. Being in a home 
will give you the insider’s perspective on what goes on behind closed doors. Life is 
very much communal, from eating to bathing and even relieving yourselí (if there 
is no proper latrine), so much so, that you may find yourselí craving solitude and 
some quiet time. The best way to find a balance is to communicate honestly (yet, 
sensitively) with your hosts. 

You may stay and eat with íamilies as a ‘paying guest,’ or simply as a íriend: it 
should be clear to both you and your host from the outset. One íriend was renting a 
room from a íamily, and the mother was constantly offering her food. As our ửiend 
was unclear about who was paying for the food, she offered to huy vegetables in 
the market. The mother brought her to a shop in which she purchased many house- 
hold items such as incense and oil, ringing a hill of 1300 rupees, which she then 
presented to our íriend. 

When the arrangement is clear to both parties from the outset, such uncomíortable 
situations are less likely to occur. 

Note that there is not much camping in India. Unless you’re trekking in the 
Himălaya, a tent is just dead weight. (Although some resourceílil meditators bring 
a tent for all-night sittings under the Bodhi tree—it keeps the mosquitoes away.) 

Food 

One of the best ways to get to know a country is through its culinary creativity and 
the rituals surrounding it: shopping in the market, ordering a meal in a road-side 
diner (dhaba), standing on a train station platíomi, mesmerized hy the puris float- 
ing in oil, puffing up to the size of a football. As dutiíul meditators, taste is the only 
sense that we have to indulge in; after all, only amhants can eat without craving 
and aversion, right? 

India is a gastronomic paradise for vegetarians. Who knew that you could produce 
so much variety with grains and legumes? We suggest that even non-vegetarians 
stick to a veggie diet in India because bad meat is a prime cause of food poison- 
ing: who knows what conditions the animal was brought up in, how the meat was 
stored, and how it was cooked? Even without meat, there is so much diversity from 
which to choose. To be safe, we try to go for ‘Pure Veg’ restaurants if we have the 
choice, which means that they don’t use eggs or onions, and that the food has not 
come in contact with any meat. 

Of course, the best way to sample Indian cuisine is hy eating in íamily homes. 
When someone with whom you feel comíortable invites you for a meal, jump on 
the occasion; you cannot find these regional dishes in restaurants. The meditation 
centres also otĩer a variety of foods reũecting the local cultures. 
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Ihad thegood/ortune ofbeingput in contact, byAmerican meditator 
ýriends, with a meditator in daipur named Ravi. He was kind enough 
to pick me up at the bus station, give me a tasty lunch of vegetable 
curry, rice, lentils, and chapati at his home, and bring me to the 
meditation centre. After my retreat, I called him up and he invited 
me over for the foUowing day, which happened to be the first and 
Principal day ofDiwali. I expected maybe another lunch, to meditate 
for an hour, visit a bít, then go back to my hotel. It turned out to be 
quite a bít more. 

When I got there (having heen 
picked up at my hotel by one of 
the yvorkers from Ravi and his 
hrother í workplace), Ravi ’s 
sister-in-law Manju was piit- 
ting the finishing touches on 
lunch, which was rice pulau, 
spicy dhal, a cabbage dish, 
fresh chapatis, raita, and some 
really good Indian sweets. ỉn- 
dian sweets, by the way, are 
extremely sweet but have a 
subtle flavour from the care- 
ful use of spices. Afterwards, 
Ravi, Manju and I meditated 
together for an hour, then Ravi 
and I chatted for a while and 
looked at hooks. Not /eeling 
well, Ravi went to lie down but 
urged me to make myself com- 
/ortable and stick around for 
the evening. 

I did, and thus witnessed this Jain family’s Diwali, including the 
preparation of their altar, under the charge of Ravi ’s dad Harsh. 
Harsh has sat one Vipassana course, but decided that he was hap- 
pier with devotion to and worship of gods and saintly people than 
with this practice. Accordingly he maintains an altar with various 
photos of saints like Sai Baba, statues of gods, sacred yvritings, etc. 
Diwali heing a special occasion and a family occasion, the altar was 
set up with a thin mattress in front of it for the family to sít on during 
the pũjã (worship). Harsh care/ully selected a postcard with images 
ofLakshmi, Durga, and Saraswati; a medallion with an image ofSai 
Baba: a statuette of Ganesha, the elephant god, and set up incense, 
dye/paint, and other necessities. 

In due time, I sat down with the /amily from the two apartments 
on this floor of the building, to start the pụịã. The women were all 
doUed-up in special saris and the older men were dressed in pure 
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white traditional kurta pịịama (thats the long roomy shirt with 
matching pants). Harsh officiated, chanting from sacred texts, yvhile 
Ravi 's brother Manoj and I took some photos. ĨVhile it was a serious 
yvorship Service, at the same time there was a light-hearted/eeling, 
with all of us laughing and joking around, and people other than 
Harsh also taking turns doing some chanting or singing. Later, in the 
apartment next door where Ravi s sister and family live, we did the 
same thing, and the 16-year-old daughter brought out some Chris- 
tian hymns in English from her desuit school to sing with me and 
/riends who had stopped by. 

AU of this activity included much food, some of it in the form of 
prasad, or the blessedfood (Indian sweets in this case) that had been 
offered to the gods and now was to be consumed by their devotees. 
Not realừing atfirst that food would be an insistent theme for the 
entire remainder of the evening, Ifilled up on the delicious sweets the 
first time around. Next dooK more prasad was passed around; then 
there were snacks, a light meal ofyogurt and a deep-fried-something 
plus poori (deep fried bread) and a bean/lentil dish, all pushed with 
relentless hospitality that I didn ì want to refuse for fear of being 
impolite. 

After playing with fireworks with the kids outside—some boys from 
the building had a box full of what seemed like quarter sticks of dyna- 
mite which they kept setting off about 50feet away from us (there was 
no malice but even so. it was pain/ul and I tried to plug my ears every 
time one was about to go off )—we allpiled into two cars and headed 
off to anotherpart of town to visit Ravi ’s uncle, an architect who had 
thoroughly redesigned the interior ofhis house after buying it. ỉ was 
made to feel even more extravagantly yvelcome here, if that was pos- 
sible, as though I were the guest ofhonour—photos were taken with 
me, and everyone followed me through the house when I asked for a 
tour, joking with me and listening to my comments with interest. Of 
course, I was practically forced to have more delicious snacks and 
tea. As Manoj was giving me a ride back to my hotel, Ifeared thatrd 
have to wretch out the windowfrom overeating, but/ortunately ỉ was 
able to save self and hosts from such drastic embarrassment, leaving 
onlypleasant memories. 

- Peter Buchanan 


Restaurants 

The criteria for choosing a restaurant are the same all over the world: 

• Choose a restaurant that is íiill—the continuous flow of hungry patrons means 
the food is always íresh. 

• Ask locals where they eat—they know which kitchen is clean and which one 
serves two-day-old food. 

• Trust your intuition. 
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Expensive Restaurants 

You can recogmze these by their table-cloths and multitude of personnel, all wear- 
ing neat uniíorms and trying their best to look busy (and when you walk in, they’re 
grateíul to keep themselves busy withyoM, if only to stand next to your table, eye- 
ing your every mo ve...) 

These restaurants vary widely in tenns of décor and Service, and the food is not 
necessarily better than what you could get at a cheaper restaurant. A credit card 
sign in the window usually means a larger bill. 

Pamily Restaurants 

These are good, clean restaurants that cater to íamilies and business people. They 
may specialize in South Indian or North Indian food, which is served on a stainless 
Steel plate called a thãli with little side-dishes called katori. A thãli is not complete 
without a representative of each of the six msas: sweet, sour, salty, pungent, astrin- 
gent and bitter. The prices may be a few rupees higher than the dhabas (see below), 
but the difference in quality is noticeable. 

Tourist Restaurants 

The tourist restaurants all over India have the same names—like Om Cafẻ or Wel- 
come Restaurant—and more or less the same menu: a mix of Indian, Tibetan, 
Chinese and Continental dishes. (Although just because you had a íabulous banana 
pancake in one restaurant doesn’t mean that the next one will be as good.) 

The quality of food in these restaurants is a gamble; the established places know 
íoreigners’ tastes and offer a cozy atmosphere, good food, and decent Service, 
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while other entrepreneurs just open up an eatery expecting to make a quick buck. 
Ask other travellers for recommendations. 

Dhabas 

The dhaba is the people’s restaurant. Makeshiít stalls of wooden planks, plastic 
sheeting, and aluminum siding decorated with wobbly benches and tables sur- 
rounded by posters of beautiílil film stars and colouríul Hindu deities, these eater- 
ies are set up wherever there is an opportunity to earn a few nipees off of a nearby 
trade. Dhabas usually offer thãlis of ready-made food, which is displayed in huge 
aluminum pots at the entrance. These places are usually all-you-can-eat: the waiter 
comes around the tables with big pots and ladles, and scoops a generous portion of 
dhal (lentils), rice, and/or sabji (vegetables) onto your plate beíore you can protest. 
Dhabas sometimes also serve tasty snacks like samosas (fried pastry stuffed with 
spiced potatoes and onions) and pakoras (deep fried vegetables in batter). 

Street Stalls 

Many enterprising vendors won’t wait for the customers to come to them; they go 
directly to the streets where they can tantalize the hungry masses with the smell of 
their íresh fare. You can find anything from snacks like tea, fresh juice, sweets and 
samosas, to a full meal of puri baji (fried bread and a vegetable dish) or even chow 
mein. It is normal in India to eat in puhlic, but not while walking; just stand there 
and munch, or sít on the curb, have a picnic and enjoy your food. 

Street food is very cheap: the vendor has no expenses like rent or staff—he is the 
cook, waiter and cashier. Street eating also cuts down on the íormalities of restau- 
rants like menus and ordering, and your imagination doesn’t run wild about what’s 
going on behind closed doors in the kitchen; you see your food being prepared 
right in front of you. (Always eat íreshly cooked food or íruits that have not been 
pre-peeled—germ-carrying flies also like Street snacks. Also, try to make sure that 
water does not come into contact with your food or drink.) 

Ethnic Restaurants 

You will only find specialty restaurants, like Chinese or Italian, in big cities or 
tourist towns, but don’t expect them to be authentic unless they are run hy Chinese 
or Italians who import their ingredients from home. 

Ordering Your Meal 

Between the menu and your hungry stomach lies the apparently-simple step of 
ordering. This is where being mindíul could make the diííerence between a satis- 
fying meal and a lingering disappointment. To help your waiter serve you better, 
be clear and patient. 

• Decide what you want to eat beíore you order. 

• Order what’s on the menu. 

• If all you want is a thãli and it’s not on the menu, ask for one anyway; this 
could save you money and give you a variety of the cook’s íavourite dishes. 

• Speak slowly, with as few words as possihle. 

• Don’t ask too many questions, this will only contuse your waiter. 

• Comhine group orders, and if necessary, write them down. 

• If you can’t stand the heat, don’t be aíraid to insist that they don’t put any 
pepper or chilli {bina mirchi). 
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Tipping 

The Indian custom is to leave 5 or 10 rupees in the smaller restaurants, and 15% in 
the classier establishments (check if it has already been included in the hill). 

Be Adventurous 

Many travellers find one dish they like and end up ordering that item over and 
over. Unless you’re íeeling ill or homesick, try to conquer your fear of the un- 
known. Your bold trial of the hot sambhar may leave you beet-red with smoke 
Corning out of your ears, but your courage will oíten be rewarded with a pleasant 
surprise. (We recommend sampling the mysterious coníections in a sweet shop 
at least once—youTl then understand why there are so many advertisements for 
toothpaste!) 

A íriend was standing over the ice box trying to decide which ice cream he wanted. 
The vendor tried to guide him: “Best one,” he says, holding up a frozen treat on a 
stick. “Most best one,” he emphasizes, presenting another specimen in a cardboard 
cup. “This is pure best one,” he says holding up a mango dolly, nodding his head 
with great authority. 

A Nomadic Kitchen 

There will be times when you’re fed up of with eating out, and you think, “AU I 
want is a íresh salad.” With a few simple instruments, like a Swiss army kniíe and 
vegetable peeler, you can make easy dishes that will remind you of home: peel a 
few carrots into long strips, add some onion, cilantro and lemon, and voilà, a gour- 
met salad. (You can also sprout your own mung beans or lentils to add to it, see 
sidebox.) Use your imagination: add sesame oil, cucumbers, grated coconut, or 
tomatoes to create variety. 

With immersion heating coils, you 
can boil water for herhal teas brought 
from home. Or, prepare a packet of 
instant Maggie noodles (easily íound 
in most Indian general Stores) mixed 
with some veggies. 

For more elaborate cheís, remember 
that a camping stove is not exclusive 
to Himălayan hikers. Also, if you stay 
in one place, you can invest about 
Rs 500 for a propane stove and cook- 
ing utensils, which you can then sell 
or give away beíore you leave. In 
cases like these, it is good to bring 
dried herbs from home, such as basil, 
oregano, and thyme: they are light- 
weight and are a reíreshing change 
from turmeric, cumin, mustard seeds, 
and chilli. 


Sprouts 

Sprouting is easy: the seeds and sun do the 

work; all you have to do is give water. 

• Cut a plastic water bottle two thirds of 
the way up; 

• Sift through the beans and remove any 
debris and stones; 

• Soak the beans in puriíìed water 
ovemight; 

• Place a cheese-cloth or screen over the 
bottle (secured with a rubber band) to 
drain the beans; 

• If you don’t have a screen, insert the 
top pait of the bottle upside down. 

• Keep rinsing your sprouts three times 
a day for a couple of days. 

They’re good to eat as soon as theyTe soft 

and a little tail comes out. 
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When you’re on the go, fresh chapattis on the train platíorm make great bread for 
wrap-style sandwiches. 

Purifying Veggies 

An Israeli medical doctor once told us, “In India, you never know where the veg- 
etables you huy in the market have grown; for all you know, they could have 
grown next to an open sewer!” This thought has helped us keep the discipline of 
puriíying our veggies. 

You can puriíy your íruits and vegetables with water purihcation drops of chlorine 
dioxide and phosphoric acid (like Aqua Mira^’ or Pristine, see puriíying water in 
the Health section). Use 14 drops of each for one litre of water and soak your un- 
cut ửuits and vegetables for 30 minutes. This method is períect for íruits that you 
can’t really peel, such as grapes. You can prepare the mixture in a plastic bag and 
just soak them while you’re on the train; you will then enjoy them without worry. 

You can also puriíy veggies with iodine: soak them for 20-30 minutes, then let 
them air dry. 

If you íìnd yourselí in a situation where someone offers you raw íoods that have 
probably not been purihed, and you don’t want to offend the host, just muster up 
all your courage and think that they’re pure; these mental pụịãs haven’t íailed us 
yet. 

Eating with Your Hands 

Most Indians, from the poorest to the upper classes, eat with their hands. Although 
spoons are on the rise, most Indians will say that the tactile sensation adds to the 
experience of a meal. Just watch how Indians eat and try your best to imitate them. 
Always eat with your right hand (to know what to do with your left hand, see the 
toilet section...). Always wash your hands beíore a meal. For a second helping, 
never touch the ladle with your soiled hand; it is then proper to use your left. 

WhatYou’llEat 

An Indian íriend living in Australia generously compiled this introduction to In- 
dian food. Of course, the imagination of Indian cooks is unlimited, but these dishes 
are the most common. 


SNACKS 


Alu Wada 

Boiled and mashed potatoes {aỉu) coated in chickpea batter and 
deep fried. 

Bhajiya/ Pakora 

Onions/spinach coated in chickpea batter and deep fried. 

Sabudana Khichidi 

Tiny white sago (tapioca-like) pearls mixed with peanuts and 
spices. 

Samosa 

A ữied pasừy stuữed with potato and peas coated in spices. 

Timepass 

Any snack eaten to pass the time. 

Upama 

Spicy or salty semolina porridge with vegetables. 

Poha 

Puíĩed rice Aakes with turmeric and cilantro. 
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SNACKS (continued) 


Vada Pao 

Pao is a small bun. Vadas are mashed potatoes coated in chick- 
pea batter and deep ữied. 

Pao Bhaji 

Pao is eaten with thoroughly cooked vegetables and HOT 
spices in butter. 

Dahlia 

Plain or sweet semolina porridge. 

Dhokla 

Spongy cubes made from lentil and rice flour, with coconut and 
cilantro, served with a tamarind sauce. 

Idli 

Permented lentil and rice fìour, steamed in circular shapes, 
served with a coconut chutney and sambhar, a lentil Soup. 

Masala Dosa 

Permented rice and lentil fìour pancakes stuíĩed with diy potato 
curry served with different chutneys and sambhar. 

Plain Dosa 

Permented rice and lentil flour pancakes served with chutney 
and sambhar. 


MAIN COURSES 


THÃLI 

A piatter including a combination of at least: 2 vegetables, 

2 cuiTÌes, 1 yogurt dish and 1 dessert, served with roti or puri 
and rice. Recommended as the best value for money. 

Sabji/Bhaaji 

Sabji just means dry vegetables cooked in spices. The most 
common vegetable is potato {alu), eaten by itself, or combined 
with any other vegetable. 

Chillies 

Known as Mỉrchỉ. Watch out for what looks like green beans, 
they may be fieiy hot chillies. 

Alu Jeera 

Potato cooked with cumin seeds. 

Alu Gobi 

Potato and cauIiflower. 

Bhindi Masala 

Okra (bhindi) cooked with spices. 

Baigan Bharta 

Roasted eggplant {baỉgarì) mashed and cooked with spices. 

Panecr 

Indian cortage cheese similar in consistency to Feta cheese. 

Navrattan Korma / 
Vegctable Jalfrezi / 
Kolhapuri 

Vegctables 

Mixed vegetables. 


CURRIES (eaten with rice or bread) 


Alu Matar 

Pea and potato cuiTy. 

Matar paneer 

Pea and Indian cottage cheese curry. 

Palak paneer 

Blended spinach in combination with Indian cottage cheese. 

Kadhai paneer 

Cottage cheese cooked in rích and creamy tomato sauce. 

Cholc 

Chick pea curry. This curry is also known as Pỉndỉ Channa. 
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CURRIES (continued) 


Rajma 

Kidney bean cuny. 

Lobia 

Black-eyed bean curry. 

Dha Varan 

Yellow lentil Soup. 

Tadka Dhal 

Lentil stew gamished with onions and chillies in butter. Another 
popular combination is Paỉak (spỉnach) Dhaỉ. 

Malai Kofta 

Cheese and potato dumplings in rich creamy sauce. 


RICE DISHES 


Biryani/ Pulao 

Aromatic fried rice with vegetables, chicken, or meat, and 
sometimes nuts or dried ữuit. 

Chaawal/ Bhaath 

Plain steamed rice, usually eaten with Dhal. (Dhal chawal/ 

Varan bhaat) 

Tomato/Lemon Rice 

Two popular altematives to plain rice. 


BREADS 


Roti/Chapati 

Wholemeal fìat bread cooked on a griddle. 

Puri 

Deep-fried bread. 

Paratha 

Pan-fried bread, sometimes stuíĩed with potatoes or other 
vegetables. 

Naan 

White flour bread cooked in a tandoor oven. 

Bhatura 

Deep fried white flour bread. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS 


Yogurt 

Also known as dahi. Dahi combined with anything is called 
raita. Common raita dishes are cucumber raita, onion and 
tomato raita, boondi raita (tiny balls of deep ữied chick pea bat- 
ter soaked in yogurt). 

Pickles & Chutneys 

Achaar and chatni are made of íruits and/or vegetables, range 
írom sweet to extra-spicy, and accompany any meal. 


DESSERTS (COMMON INDIAN SWEETS) 


Halwa 

Sweet Aavoured semolina. 

Khĩr 

Rice pudding with milk, dried fruits, nuts, cinnamon 
and cardamom (the black stones!). 

Gulab Jamun 

Brown deep fried dumplings soaked in sugar syrup. 

Jalebi 

Tiny whirlpools of batter deep fried & soaked in sugar syrup. 

Rasgulla 

White cheese dumplings soaked in symp. 

Laddoo 

Round sweet balls in various Pavours. They can be the size of 
a tennis ball. 
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DESSERTS (continued) 


Bariì 

Square milk cakes in various havours. 

Kum 

Pistachio-Aavoured Indian ice-cream. 


DRINKS (to beat the heat) 


Chai 

Sweet, spiced black tea with or without milk 

Lassi/ Chaas 

Sweet/salty yogiirt shake 

Nimboo pani 

lemonade 

Sherbat 

Plavoured cordial 


TIBETAN (SAMPLE HEARTY TIBETAN COOKING WHEREVER YOU EIND TIBETANS) 


Momos 

Vegetable or meat dumplings either fried or steamed. 

Thanthuk 

Vegetable or meat Soup, with square and fìat homemade 
noodles. 

Thukpa 

Vegetable or meat Soup, with long spaghetti noodles. 


The íeeling of being ‘on vacation’ and 
wantmg to taste the local culture stim- 
ulates the appetite, yet tourists all over 
the world often complain of stomach 
problems. It is not uncommon to see 
travellers íeasting on rích cashew 
stews, samosas with hot sauce, the 
sweetest sweets and ice-cream—and 
then complain about an upset stom- 
ach. Before accusing the restaurant 
and the country in general, try seeing 
if you are at least partly responsible 
for not listening to your body. This is 
particularly true after a retreat. When you have spent 10 days—or longer—puri- 
íying your mind and body, and then over-indulge, don’t be surprised when your 
tummy rebels... 

Beíore starting a meal, ask yourselí, ‘Ts this a special occasion or just another 
meal?” The Buddha said that bhatam-attamũ —^knowing the proper amount of 
food one should take, neither too little nor too much—is one of the qualities of a 
good meditator. 

Health 

Before you read any íurther and become woĩTÌed, let us assure you that it is not 
diíĩìcult to stay healthy in India. Most travellers will encounter the common cold 


ÌViseỉy reýỉectỉng on thừ food, 
I eat not to distract my mind, 
Nor to induỉge in my cravings, 
Nor to make my body beautựul, 
But sỉmpỉy for sustenance and nourishment, 
To heỉp keep me going along the sacredpath. 

Bearing this in mind, 
ỉ dispel hunger wỉthout overeating; 

So thai ĩ may strỉve to ỉive 
flawlessly and wỉth simplicity. 

A,3:16 
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or a mild case of diarrhoea, but with a little common sense, these will not be big 
obstacles. 

Good health is one of the five requisites for walk;ing on the path of Dhamma; there- 
fore, it should be given proper attention. 

Middle Path 

The ‘middle path’ attitude is helpíul in all decision-making. “Pm íeeling tired, 
should I commit to an early day-trip tomorrow?” or “The centre needs servers for 
the next course, but I have a cold, should I go anyway?” 

This does not mean that you should be a paranoid stick-in-the-mud. Just know 
your limits; listening to your body now will help prevent complications later. 

Most importantly: be healthy beíore you leave! 

Precautions 

• Sun: Think ahead. Bring a hat with you. If necessary, use sun-hlock liberally, 
and always have a water bottle at your side. Protect yourselí even on cloudy 
days. A íriend travelled on the roof of a bus on a cloudy day for several hours 
and ended up with severe sunhum. 

• Footwear: One traveller we know discovered tiny insects emerging from his 
thighs while he was bathing. When he went to a local Ayurvedic healer, the 
doctor said that he had not seen a case like this in 25 years. The doctor said 
our ửiend had caught these parasites from walking bareíoot in the village. We 
should take S.N. Goenka’s advice literally, “The path is full of pebbles and 
thorns. Protect yourselí; wear shoes and walk over it!” 

• Carry your own cup so you can enjoy the Street chai, sugar cane juice and 
fruit juices without having those background thoughts of the chai-wallah 
washing the cups in dirty water. 

• Peel or purify raw ửuits and veggies, just to be safe (see the food section). 

• Drink puriAed water (see below). 

Purify your Water 

You need to drink a lot of water in India. The problem is that if we don’t like the 
taste of the water, we tend not to drink enough. Thus, finding a good way to puriíy 
it is essential. Boiling, iodine, filters, drops, or just plain faith, are some of the 
methods travellers use. The best and least intmsive way, of course, is to boil it for 
at least a minute, but this is not always possible. lodine works well to puriíy water, 
but experts say that it should not be used for extended periods as it affects the thy- 
roid gland. Pilters on their own remove bacteria, but they don’t remove viruses. 

The winning method for us when we can’t boil our water is to use the two-part 
drops—Part A is 2% stabilized chlorine dioxide, and Part B is 5% food-grade 
phosphoric acid—found in camping Stores in the West, followed hy a filter to re- 
move the taste. 

When parts A and B are mixed together, they create a solution of activated chlorine 
dioxide (CIO^), which is used hy many municipal water treatment plants as an 
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altemative to chlorine. It puriÊes the water of any viruses, bacteria, giardia, and 
cryptosporidium. In only 20 minutes you have drinkable water. The tiny 30 ml 
bottles are quite affordable and can treat up to 120 litres. Although it is supposed 
to be tasteless, we find that the drops alone leave a pool-water tang, so we have 
started íìltering it through a squeeze-bottle filter, which removes larger micro- 
organisms, the chlorine taste and any sediments. 

This solution can also be used to treat uncut ửuits and vegetables, and sanitize 
your containers and dishes. 

Camping Stores in the West carry reliable drops, disposable íìlters, and íìlter bot- 
tles made by Pristine^, Aqua Mira*\ and Eddie Bauer^. You can also order these 
on-line. 

Does your water still taste bad? 

• Squeeze a lemon into it, or 

• Put a few cardamom seeds in your bottle, or 

• Drink herbal teas. If it’s too hot out, make ice tea. 

Water in Meditation Centres 

Most of the meditation centres use Aquaguard filter Systems that blast tiny mi- 
crobes with uv rays. 

The Aquaguard System has three stages in the purihcation process: 

1. The sediment filter strains out the dust, dirt and mud. 

2. The activated carbon hinders bacterial growth, and reduces odours, colours, 
and free gases such as chlorine. 

3. The Ultra-Violet (UV) chamber eliminates bacteria and viruses which 
cause water-bom diseases, such as gastro-enteritis, dysentery, typhoid, and 
Hepatitis A. 

When properly maintained, this hltering System is very safe. The advantage of 
Aquaguard over boiling is that it retains the natural salts, calcium, and magne- 
sium. 

The problem is that most Indians don’t understand the dangers of water on íoreign 
bellies, so the íìlters are not changed as oíten as they should be. If you are not the 
volunteer who is taking care of the water íìlters, it might be worth it to continue 
treating your water in meditation centres, if only to put your mind at ease. 

Under the VVeather? 

Before dashing off to the nearest ‘chemist’ and committing yourself to a series of 
medications, decide whether all you need is a few days of rest. Relax, read a book, 
fast for the day, meditate. Awise Vipassana teacher in Nepal once told us, “Equa- 
nimity is the best medicine.” 

Having said this, the ‘just observe’ approach should not be taken to extremes ei- 
ther. There are times when the body can use a little help and you need to see a 
specialist. But who to see? 
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Allopathic, Ayurvedic, Tibetan, 
Naturopathic, or Homeopathic? In 

principle, we start with natural medi- 
cines and use Chemical pills only as 
a last resort. In India, antibiotics are 
used much too liberally. For small ail- 
ments, the local ‘chemist shop’ should 
be able to recommend something 
herbal. For serious illnesses, it is bet- 
ter to consult a doctor. To find one, 
just ask around. Some big hotels have 
doctors on call, or at least can recom- 
mend reliable practitioners. Govern¬ 
ment hospitals are quite a lot cheaper 
than private clinics, although you 
may spend an entire day in a gloomy 
waiting room. Private hospitals and 
clinics are more eíbcient, quicker, and 
expensive. 

If you don’t have any íìrst-hand 
reíerences, visit Delhi’s us Embassy 
website— http://newdelhi.usembassv. 
gov/medical information2.html —which lists all the hospitals and physicians in 
India with which embassy stalĩ have been satisíìed. It is an excellent site to have 
on hand in case of major dukkha. 

Whichever method you choose, have faith in your doctor. Bear in mind that medi- 
cines like Ayurveda, Naturopathy, and Tibetan aim to restore the body’s balance 
and harmony as opposed to merely dealing with symptoms, thereíore, these treat- 
ments are often longer and slower. Once you have chosen a particular treatment, 
stick to it and give it a chance to work for you—even if it means chewing bitter 
herbs for a month. Even when you begin to feel better, don’t stop your treatment 
(unless you have a serious reaction to it). 

Allopathy 

Allopathy means conventional, ‘western’ medicine: the remedies usually relieve 
symptoms quickly. 

Ayurveda 

Ayurveda is the ancient medical Science of India. It focuses on prevention accord- 
ing to individual body types, and treats the cause of illnesses with herbs, diet, exer- 
cise, yoga and massage. To leam more about Ayurveda, read Dr. Robert Svoboda’s 
Pmkriti: Your Ayurvedic Comtitution. 

Tibetan Medicine 

Tibetan medicine stems from both Ayurveda and Chinese medicine. It sees disease 
as an imbalance in different bodily humours, and focuses on healing the physical 
as well as the psychological. AHìictive emotions such as desire or hatred are seen 


Medicinal Plants 

When the physician Jĩvaka was studying 
herbal medicine in Taxilã, his teacher de- 
cided that his student’s period of study was 
Corning close to an end and that it was tiine 
for his fìnal examination. He said to Jĩvaka: 
“My pupil, walk for one yojana [about 7 
miles] in the eastern direction and bring me 
back a plant with no medicinal properties.” 

After some time, Jĩvaka came back and 
said: “Respected teacher, having walked for 
one yojana, I have not found any plant that 
has no medicinal properties.” 

The teacher told him to go to the west, then 
to the South, and then to the north. Every 
time, Jĩvaka came back empty-handed. 
After the fourth time, the teacher proudly 
announced that his pupil had ủnished his 
medical training, as he could now identiíy 
the medicinal properties of eveiy plant. 
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as the causes of many diseases, so developing positive mental attitudes are part of 
the pathway to health. Diagnosis is done by checking the tongue, eyes, pulse, and 
colour and smell of morning urine. It is a slow acting treatment, which uses mostly 
herbs and minerals (though sometimes non-vegetarian ingredients) that come in 
the form of small, bitter tasting balls produced through an intricate process of al- 
chemy. Acupuncture, massage, and prayer are also used. To understand more about 
Tibetan medicine, read Dr. Yeshe Dendon’s Health through Balance. 

Naturopathy 

It is dihhcult to deíìne naturopathy, as it means different things to diííerent people. 
In general, practitioners aim to cure illness through natural processes like íasting, 
enemas, steam baths, saunas, herbs, diet, mud packs, massage, and so on. 

Homeopathy 

Homeopathy was developed in Geraiany in the 19* century but has gained wide- 
spread popularity in India. The idea is that “like cures like”—^which means that a 
substance that can cause certain symptoms in a healthy person can cure similar 
symptoms in an unhealthy person. Although most homeopathic remedies are made 
from herbs, roots, and minerals, a few are made with animal Products. A great 
reíerence guide for pilgrims is The World Traveller s Manual of Homeopathy by 
Dr. Colin B. Lessell. 

Your First Aid Kit 

You can find a wide range of pills, syrups, and powders for every conceivable 
complaint; if (when) you get sick, you will almost always find a remedy on the 
spot (as well as non-stop advice about what you should take and what you should 
stay away from, such as “Papaya is good for diarrhoea,” from one local íriend, and 
“Avoid papaya at all costs,” from another). So, since you can find remedies for 
almost any problem, you don’t need to bring your entire bathroom cabinet to feel 
secure. Hovvever, you should bring your preíerred medicine if you have a particu- 
lar recurring weakness. Also be aware that brand names for certain medicines may 
be diííerent in India: if you are not bringing your own medications with you, be 
sure to note the key ingredients so that you are able to request them in India. 

If you’re the type who likes to take multivitamins or health tonics, we recommend 
these traditional Indian tonics: Chyawanprash in the winter and Sheetalprash in 
the summer. The recipes for these tonics are over 2 000 years old. They are made 
mostly of amla paste (Indian gooseberry)—^which is very high in vitamin c and a 
great antioxidant—as well as different herbs and spices. 

Altitude Sickness 

Altitude sickness is caused by the lack of oxygen in thin mountain air. It can alĩect 
everyone, regardless of age or physical condition. Symptoms are flu-like: head- 
ache, nausea, vomiting, dizziness, breathlessness, physical weakness, mental con- 
ílision and general íatigue. The symptoms may not be immediately noticed—they 
may even appear a couple of days after the body has started to suífer. Altitude 
sickness usually last about three days. 
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We know people who have flown from Delhi to Leh (3 500 m high) and spent a 
week in the hospital with altitude sickness. Ladakhi íriends of ours say, “When we 
fly home, we spend the day in bed, even if we don’t feel sick.” Those who land and 
think they feel fine and spend the day on the go, end up regretting it later. 

Most people who sutĩer from altitude sickness will only need rest. If you have se- 
vere symptoms, you should see a doctor, but generally speaking, these tips help: 

• Avoid alcohol, sleeping pills, and narcotics. 

• Drink plenty of clear Auids as dehydration at altitude is very common and in- 
creases the likelihood and severity of altitude sickness. (Do not drink diuretics 
like coffee as that will make you lose more Auids.) 

• Eat high-carbohydrate foods (rice, pasta, cereal) and avoid fatty foods. 

• If nothing else works, you can return to lovver altitude—even descending 
500 m can make a difference. 

A note for trekkers: A quick ascent to elevations above 2 500 m can cause pul- 
monary and cerebral oedema. These patients need to see a physician for oxygen 
therapy and descend to lower altitude. To avoid this, the general guideline is to not 
ascend more than a final total of 500 m per day: it is the ovemight rest that helps 
your body acclimatize. 

Bites and Stings 

Most insect bites are just a test of equanimity rather than a real danger. Everyone 
will give you different advice on how to soothe the pain: half an onion, lemon 
juice, coconut oil, eucalyptus oil...but equanimity is the best anti-inflammatory. 

To soothe itchy bites and stings: 

• Wash the bite or sting with soap and water. 

• An ice pack will help stop the swelling. 

• Make a paste of water and salt, baking soda, activated charcoal or even just 
plain clay, and apply it to the bite. 

• If a bee has stung you, scrape the stinger out with your nail. 

Scorpion Stings 

Scorpion stings can be very painílil, but are rarely fatal. If you are stung, relax; 
panicking will only make it worse. Clean the area with soap and water or crushed 
garlic and lemon juice. If you can find ice, apply it to the sting. Lift the limb to 
heart-level. Take a lot of Vitamin c. People used to scoqtion stings treat them like 
wasp stings; paintiil but not life-threatening. If you have trouble breathing, you 
can take an antihistamine. If you don’t feel well, consider fasting for a day. 

Scorpions like damp and dark corners, so be careíul when walking in the brush 
or around rock piles. They are noctumal hunters, so check your bedding beíore 
hopping in, inspect your clothing in the moming, and shake out your shoes beíore 
slipping them on. 
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Protection of the Aggregates 
(Khandha Parittam) 

On one occasion the Blessed One was dwelling near Sãvatthĩ at letavana monasteiy in 
Anathapindika’s park. At that time in Sãvatthĩ, a certain monk died from a snake bite. 
Then, an assembly of monks approached the Buddha. Having paid their respects, they 
sat beside him. So seated, those monks spoke thus to the Blessed One: “Here, Bhante, 
in Sãvatthĩ, a certain monk has died from a snake bite.” The Buddha replied, 

Indeed, monks, that monk dỉd notpermeate the four royaỉ snake clans wỉth thoughts 
of ỉoving-kỉndness (mettã). Had he done so, that monk wouỉd not have dỉed of 
a snake bite. What are the four royaỉ snake clans? They are caỉled Vỉrũpakkha, 

Erãpatha, Chabyãputta and Kanhãgotamaka. Indeed, monks, that monk did not 
permeate these four royal clans of snakes with thoughts of lovỉng-kỉndness. Had he 
done so, he wouỉd not have been bitten by a snake and died. Monks, I enjoin you to 
permeate these four royal clans of snakes with thoughts of lovỉng-kỉndness, for your 
safety, /oryour preservation, andforyourprotection. 

My mettã ỉs wỉth the Vỉrũpakkha, 

And wỉth the Erãpatha too; 

My mettã ỉs wỉth the Chabyãputta, 

And aỉso wỉth the Kanhãgotamaka. 

May my mettã be wỉth alỉ/ootỉess beings 
And wỉth alỉ hipeds too, 

May my mettã be wỉth alỉ quadrupeds 
And also with alỉ many-footed creatures. 

Let not the/ootỉess do me harm 
Nor those that have twofeet: 

Let no quadmped harm me, 

Nor those creatures with manyfeet. 

AU beings, alỉ lỉvỉng creatures, 

And aỉl those who merely exist, 

May they experience good/ortune, 

May no harm whatsoever come to them. 

Limitless is the Buddha, limitless is the Dhararaa, limitless is the Sangha. Limited are 
creeping creatures—snakes, scorpions, centipedes, spiders, lizards and rats. I have 
guarded myselí, I have made my protection. Move away from me, you beings. I pay 
respects to the Blessed One and to the seven Sammãsambuddhas. 

The tiny black scorpions that you fìnd in some parts of the Himãlaya, such as 
Dharamsala, have a very benign sting—you may get a bit swollen, maybe slightly 
dizzy, but that’s about it. Homeopathic remedies work wonders for these, when 
taken immediately. 

Snake Bites 

The most dangerous snakes in India are the Russeks Viper and the Indian Cobra. 
Even though snake bites kill around 20000 people every year in India, travellers 
have little chance of even seeing a snake, let alone being bitten by one. Some Indi- 
ans consider seeing a nãga as a sign of good luck, as the wriggling creatures are 
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considered semi-deities. The snake is usually much more aíraid of you than you 
are of it, and preíers escape over attack. 

If you are bitten: 

• Stay calm and lie down to retard the spread of venom (if there is any). 

• Allow the bite to bleed freely for 30 seconds. 

• Wrap a bandage (not too tight) above and belovv the bite. 

• Remove any jewellery and tight clothing. 

• Immobilize or splint the bitten limb and keep it at heart-level if possible. 

• Put a cold pack on the bite; it will reduce the swelling and slow the spread 
of venom. Don’t leave it too long or it will damage the tissues. 

• Do not take alcohol, medicine or food. 

• Get to a hospital. 

Bleeding 

Apply pressure and elevate the wounded area higher than the heart. Clean the 
wound with antiseptic such as povidine-iodine (not Dettol™ as that is too harsh); 
if it is shallow and stops bleeding, allovv it to air dry. Othenvise, bandage it with 
gauze and medical tape, apply pressure, and seek help if the bleeding doesn’t 
diminish. 

Burns/Sunburns 

Plush with cold water for 15 to 30 minutes to stop the buming, but don’t use ice or 
ice-water—they can make the burn worse. 

Gently wrap the hum in thick gauze and then leave it alone for 24 hours. After a 
day, gently wash it with soap and water once daily, then keep it covered, dry and 
clean. Aloe vera is a natural anti-inflammatory, anti-septic and analgesic: good for 
minor buras and sunbums. Don’t pop your blisters—the fluid inside protects the 
hum. 

You should see a doctor if the skin is charred or a creamy colour—this indicates a 
third degree burn. These are usually not painful, because the nerve endings have 
been destroyed. See a doctor if there is any sign of it becoming infected. 

Cholera 

Although cholera is endemic in India, the overall risk for travellers is very low— 
basic food and water hygiene should ensure that you won’t contract the disease. 
Cholera is most commonly transmitted through contaminated water. A huge dose 
is required to cause illness in a healthy person. Only those travellers drinking the 
local water or living in unsanitary conditions are at risk. 

Symptoms include proíuse, watery diarrhoea, nausea, vomiting, and sometimes 
fever. If left untreated, it can cause serious dehydration. Take oral rehydration 
salts as soon as possible to replace lost Auids and electrolytes. Serious cases will 
require intravenous fluid replacement and antibiotics. Prompt treatment ensures 
rapid recovery. 
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Common Cold 

There is a saying that goes: “A treated cold last seven days and an untreated cold 
lasts a week.” 

If you treat it as soon as the íìrst signs show themselves, however, you have a bet- 
ter chance of deíeating it: take plenty of Amlaki (a great source of vitamin C), and 
Tulsi (Holy Basil, an expectorant), which can be found in any chemist shop. Rest. 
Drink 6 to 8 glasses of water, juice, or tea (without milk) per day. Garlic has an 
antibiotic effect: you can eat it raw, or take 2-3 capsules three times a day. 

For a sore throat, gargle with warm salt water 3-4 times daily. 

Constipation 

While many travellers get the runs, some also get constipated (especially during 
meditation retreats). Apopular Indian remedy is Isabgol (Psillium husks) taken in 
a glass of warm water after meals. Psillium is a concentrated fomi or fibre, and, 
unlike Chemical laxatives, is non-addictive. When Isabgol is taken with yogurt or 
cold water, it blocks you up. 

Some herbal ayurvedic remedies, such as Herbalax and Triphala, are very 
effective. 

Make sure you drink enough liquids: warm water helps to lubricate the digestive 
tract. Take a walk—it will move food towards the bowels faster. You can try doing 
forward bends, and the “boat pose”: balancing on your sít bones, with your legs 
extended and your feet half a metre from the ground. This contracts your abdomi- 
nal muscles, working as a massage for your intestines. 

Cough 

Persistent coughs oíten crop up after a change in climate, such as after monsoon, 
or because of pollution or dust (in which case it’s a good idea to wear a face mask 
while in traíBc). There are a variety of Ayurvedic lozenges like Kadiradi Goli, 
KoAet® or even Vicks®. 

Cuts & Scrapes 

Wash well with soap and wan'n water. Apply antiseptic if necessary. Aloe vera is a 
good natural antiseptic that is widely available. 

Diarrhoea 

If you experience intestinal turmoil, don’t jump on ‘gut paralysers’ such as Immo- 
dium®—your body is trying to eliminate something toxic, and you are preventing 
it from doing so. Let it come out. It is actually a purging process. Pasting for a 
day or so is a good idea (you probably won’t feel like eating anyvvays). Rest and 
recover for a few days. 

When you actually feel like eating again, start slow. Avoid dairy Products (except 
yogurt), as well as oily, spicy and raw foods (bananas are an exception). See Kanji 
and Kicheri recipes below. 

The most important factor is to prevent dehydration (the yellower your urine, the 
more dehydrated you are—it should be light yellow) by drinking plenty of elec- 
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ttolytes. You can find these oral rehydration salts in the chemist shops (Elektral®, 
lemon Aavour) or you can make your own with two tablespoons of sugar, half a 
teaspoon of salt and some lemon juice in a litre of purihed water. Keep sipping 
your re-hydration solution throughout the day. 

Another option is the two-in-one anti-diarrhoea cocktail: add half a teaspoon of 
honey (or sugar) and a pinch of salt to a glass of fruit juice. In another glass, add 
one quarter teaspoon of baking soda to a glass of water. Keep sipping alternating 
from one glass to the other. 

If the diarrhoea persists, or you find mucus and/or blood in your stools, or if the 
stools are white or black, see a doctor and get a stool test at a hospital or lab. 

Traveller’s diarrhoea, popularly known as turista, is recognized as a natural 
reaction to change in environment. One meditator, who is also a medical doc- 
tor, said that he takes inactivated cholera to prevent “Delhi-belly” two weeks be- 
fore he comes to India. It sets up antibodies without any side-efĩects. “It’s called 
Dukoral™. Just remember ‘oral dukkha’. You put it in water and drink!” he says, 
laughing. See www.dukoral .com 

Kanjr. The Ultimate stomach Soother 

Kanji is soupy rice. Take it during the initial recovery stages: it rehydrates and is 
easily digested. Even the kitchen novice will find it easy to cook: one part rice, six 
parts water, two teaspoons of salt, and cook for about an hour until the rice has 
completely broken apart. 

Kicheri: Yogi Food 

When íriends of ours were experiencing a mild case of traveller’s diarrhoea, they 
didn’t believe us that kicheri would probably be better than medicine. After some 
persistent nagging and cajoling, they tried it and were convinced. They wanted 
nothing else after that, only kicheri, kicheri, kichertt 

Kicheri is a good transition to ‘real’ food because it is so easily digestible, and the 
mung beans also provide protein. (Avoid all other legumes when you are having 
problems; they irritate the stomach.) 

Soak some mung beans for a few hours (be sure to clean out the insects, debris and 
tiny stones!), add an equal amount of rice, with a couple of teaspoons of salt and 
tumieric. You can also add ginger and cumin if you like. Cook until it has become 
one big mush. It may not look that appetizing, but your stomach will love it. 

Kicheri is good whenever you are experiencing digestive storms. If it’s not on the 
menu, just ask, the cooks may be happy to make it for you. 

Curd (plain yogurt— dahi) is also good because it reintroduces good bacteria to 
your digestive tract (Indians like to mix in a couple of teaspooníuls of Isabgol 
- psillium husks). But don’t mix Isabgol with anything hot, because then it acts as 
a laxative. The upset tummy also likes bananas. 

After ayear in India, we had a mild attacko/homesickness. The cure 
turned out to be staying away from guest houses and restaumnts, 
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finding a simple apartment with a kitchen, and eating healthy food 
of our own creation. 

Peeling weak, we made it our goal to get back into tip-top health, 
studying yoga nearby for 3 to 4 hours a day. After anotherýit of di- 
arrhoea, we sought the advice of an Ayurvedic doctOK who made it 
his personal mission to send us away “with rosy cheeks" in three 
weeks. After examining us he proclaimed, “You two are a perfect 
match—you both have the same low bloodpressure!" 

Heput us on a strict diet of rice, mung bean Soup, hanana andyogurt 
for three weeks (and no mangos, even though we were in the middle 
of ịuicy mango season). He gave us various herbal remedies that he 
mixed himsel/, and a bonus of crushed Iranian pearls, that soothed 
our stomachs, cooled our heads, and gave our faces a shiny glow! 

- MD & KG 


Fever 

Rising its temperature is one of the body’s defence mechanisms against infection. 
The best thing to do is to let the body do its job. If the íever lasts too long, however, 
you may want to take some paracetamol to break it. 

Wet compresses to the íorehead, wrists and calves help the body to dissipate 
heat—change them as they reach body temperature. You can also try sponging 
these areas with water (not alcohol), as the evaporation has a cooling effect. 

Food Poisoning 

The symptoms of food poisoning are: cramps, nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea and 
dizziness (see the diarrhoea section). The symptoms should disappear in a day or 
two. If symptoms persist, see a health care proíessional. 

Gas and Indigestion 

You’re sitting in the meditation hall with 100 other students, and suddenly your 
stomach starts its symphony and you have an extreme urge to pass gas. But do you 
hold it in? As one lovable granny used to tell us, “Better to fart and bear the shame, 
than not to fart and bear the pain.” 

Even if you bear with it, however, there are Ayurvedic herbal remedies that, at the 
very least, will make the gas smell fresh and minty. Pudina Hara is a combina- 
tion of spearmint and pepperaiint oils that enhance digestion and prevent bloating. 
Amritdhara is made of ajowan, mint, camphor, and eucalyptus oil and relieves 
Aatulence, abdominal bloating, and stomach pain. It also reduces stomach acidity. 

Heat Exhaustion 

Heat exhaustion happens when the body can’t dissipate heat properly, often be- 
cause of dehydration. If left untreated, it progresses to heatstroke, which should 
be treated by a doctor. 

The symptoms of heat exhaustion are: intense thirst, headache, íatigue, nausea and 
vomiting, muscle cramps and irritability. 
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If you feel you’ve had too much sun, you probably have. Find a shady spot and 
start sipping water and oral rehydration salts continuously—not in big gulps. Eat 
fruits: they have a high water content. 

Inĩection 

Avoid infections in the first place. Wash all cuts and scrapes well with soap and 
warm water. Keep them dry; antiseptic creams are less eííective in the tropics. 

Urinary Tract Infection (UTI) 

You feel you have to go, but when you try, nothing happens, or when it does, it 
bums. 

Minor UTIs can be Aushed out by drinking lots of water and coconut water. You 
can try soaking in a hot bath (time to splurge on that luxury room!). Take lots of 
vitamin c, and if necessary, a dose of anti-inflammatory. You can try the Ayurvedic 
medicine Chandrapabha Bati or the Allopathic medicine URAL. If it doesn’t go 
away, have a lab test your urine and then bring the results to a doctor. 

Yeast Inĩection 

The little yeast lùngus lives naturally in our gut and in women’s vaginas, in har- 
mony with the local bacteria. The problems arise when there is an imbalance in 
this micro-ecology: antibiotics, for example, kill the bacteria and leave room for 
the yeast to take over. Here are a few tricks to avoid this: 

• Wear cotton panties 

• Bathe regularly 

• Wear loose, breathable clothing 

• Eat unsweetened yogurt 

Douching is not really used anymore to treat yeast infections, hut if you do, do not 
douche during menstruation when your cervix is open—it could push the iníection 
into your uterus. An alternative to douching is the sitz bath. Put half a cup of salt 
in a shallow wan'n bath, and sit in it, knees apart, until it gets cool. If you have 
a chronic problem with yeast or thrush, it should be treated at home before you 
leave. 

Lice 

The best way to avoid lice is hy not sharing combs, brushes, linen, tovvels and hats. 
If other travellers around you are infected with lice, wash your hair regularly and 
rinse it with apple cider vinegar and water (2 tablespoons vinegar to 2 cups warm 
water). Adding 5 drops of rosemary, lavender, or tea tree essential oils into your 
shampoo bottle is a good idea. 

If, after all your precautions, you still get lice, try taking the homeopathic remedy: 
2-3 ledum (30c potency) pellets, 3 times a day for a week. Eive drops of a golden- 
seal and echinacea tincture in a glass of juice or water, twice a day for a week also 
works, but don’t do it if you are already taking ledum. If the above remedies aren’t 
available, take garlic, which has anti-parasitic properties that will help fight a lice 
infestation. Consume a raw clove 3 times a day for 5 days. 
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You can also try applying a mixture of olive oil (4 oz) and rosemary, lavender and 
tea tree essential oils (1 tsp each) to your scalp. If you can’t find these essential 
oils, try vinegar or kerosene. Then cover your head with a shovver cap or plastic 
bag for at least 12 hours (24 hours is better). Then use a nít comb (available at 
any phannacy) and comb through the hair. Wash out the oils with tea tree oil or 
special lice shampoo and rinse with rosemary tea (don’t rinse the tea out). Comb 
hair again with a nít comb. Repeat each night for 1 week; and once a week; after 
that for 3 weeks. 

Rubbing 2-3 drops of the essential oils into your hairbrush also helps deter lice, as 
does blow-drying your hair for 5-10 minutes a day for 10 days. 

Malaria 

The States of Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Gujarat, Bihar, Rajasthan, 
and Karnataka report the most malaria cases. Symptoms include delirious fever, 
headache, chills, muscle aches and vomiting. Get tested immediately if you think 
that you’ve contracted malaria. Serious illness or death can be prevented if the 
disease is diagnosed and treated early. Malaria is more prevalent during and af- 
ter monsoon—mosquitoes need water to breed. Your best protection is to prevent 
mosquito bites: sleep with a mosquito net, and wear pants, long sleeves and socks, 
especially at dusk and dawn when the mosquitoes are most íerocious. You can try 
catching them with a cup and paper, or, as one meditator does, with a butterũy 
net. If you didn’t bring citronella from home, it may be necessary to use Chemical 
repellents with DEET—a popular cream called Odomos™ is widely available. 

The high altitude States of Himăchal Pradesh, Sikkim, and lammu and Kashmir 
are free from malaria since transmission is minimal above 2000 metres. 

Acquaint yourselí with the possible side-effects of MeAoquine/Larium, Malarone, 
and Doxycycline, which may include nausea, vomiting, dizziness, headaches, in- 
somnia and nightmares. For some people, Larium causes depression, anxiety, psy- 
chosis, hallucinations and seizures. These symptoms may persist even after you 
have stopped taking the drug. Belovv is a list of altematives, but we recommend 
that you consult with a tropical disease specialist 4-8 weeks before travelling for 
the latest conventional and natural prophylaxes. 

• Malaria officinalis 30c (3 pellets in the moraing and 3 pellets in the evening, 
once a week) and Cinchona officinalis/China 8x, 6c, or 30c (3 pellets each 
morning and 3 pellets each evening, taken the other 6 days of the week) are 
homeopathic medicines that work in a similar way to a vaccine: they initiate 
a speciíìc immune System response causing the antibodies to attack malaria 
parasites, as opposed to conventional malaria drugs which attempt to kill 
the parasite directly by acting as a controlled poison. These are used both 
as a preventative that helps the User develop a resistance to malaria, and as 
a treatment for malaria attacks. They have no side-effects and can be used 
by children and pregnant women. These treatments begin 2 weeks beíore 
travelling and continue for 6 weeks after returning home. It’s best to consult a 
homeopathic practitioner before starting the treatment. 
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An ancient Chinese herb known as Qing Hao, sweet womiwood, or arte- 
niisia annua L. is being grown in China to help fight malaria. The remedy is 
known as Artemisinin. The fern-like plant has been recognized by the World 
Health Organization as an effective altemative to quinine-based drugs (to 
which the malaria parasite is now becoming resistant). 

Eating lots of garlic may help ward off mosquitoes. 

To prevent bites, use citronella, lemongrass or DEET sprays. 

■so make sure to use a mosquito net. 


• Malaria mosquitoes only bite at night- 



Motion Sickness 

If you are prone to motion sickness, 
the best thing is to eat something that 
will sít well in the stomach beíore tak- 
ing to those winding mountain roads 
or hopping on that bobbing ferry. 

Eatigue increases the eííects of motion 
sickness, so make sure you get a good 
night’s sleep beíore travelling. If you 
feel sick in a car, move to the front 
Seat and focus on the road ahead or 
the horizon. Breathe in fresh air. You 
can try sucking on lemons or cloves, 
or chewing ginger or betel-nut. 

If you írequently suffer from motion 
sickness, you have less chance of get- 
ting sick if you travel at night. 

Oral Ulcer 

Dissolve several teaspoons of salt in 
a glass of warm water and rinse out 
your mouth several times a day. 


Strains & Sprains 

A strain is an overstretched muscle, a sprain is a stretched ligament; both involve 
swelling and tendemess, and are treated in the same way. Always remember the 
RICE treatment: 

• Rest 

• Ice the area for 20 minutes to reduce swelling. Repeat on and off. 

• Compression. Immobilize the injury by placing a firm bandage—moving the 
damaged tissue aggravates the injury. 

• Elevate the injured limb to heart level. 

Dentists 

Indian dentists are qualihed, hygienic, and cheap (and we’re not talking about the 
local toothpuller). Their reputation is growing as an increasing number of íoreign- 
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ers are adding a visit to an Indian dentist to their itinerary. As a general rule, dental 
treatment is about one third of the price the same treatment would cost back home. 
One íriend had three crowns done for us$800, instead of us$2500. She said, 
“What I saved on my dental work paid for my plane ticket!” 

For a simple cleaning and x-ray, most places will be satisfactory. Some popular 
treatments among foreigners are crown replacements, root canals, and correc- 
tive surgeries. For these serious operations, it’s probably best to have a reliable 
reference. 

Optometrists 

In India, glasses and contact lenses usually come out to about a third of the price 
they would be in westem countries. One meditator who suffers from nearsight- 
edness brought her fashionable frames from the West and had her prescription 
filled in India. Although she went to a specialist because her case is unusual, most 
optometrists will do regular pairs of specs. One tip: have your glasses made upon 
arrival, it leaves you enough time to try them on, and, if needed, to have them 
adjusted. 

Barbers & Hairdressers 

Maybe it’s the way they hold the razor with such conSdence, or the way they flick 
the cover sheet with a grand Aourish, or the way they give a proíessional head 
and face massage after the job. In any case, a man can feel safe in the hands of an 
Indian barber. Indeed, they know a handful of haircuts and have developed that art 
to a tee. Poreigners will walk out of the barber stall looking like all the other Indian 
men, down to the razor-straight neckline. If you don’t like your do, you can’t com- 
plain when a shave goes for around Rs 10 and a haircut about Rs 20. 

Good haircuts for women are not so easy to come hy, since most Indian women 
wear their hair in a long braid. Big cities have some decent beauty parlours, but 
make sure the hairstylist has experience working with foreigner’s hair, as it is 
usually íìner than the beautiílilly thick dark Indian manes. A haircut can go for 
anything from Rs 150 to Rs 1 500. Sometimes you can find foreign hairdressers 
in tourist areas. 

Travel: Trains, Buses, Rickshaws, etc, 

Travel in India is relatively easy and 
cheap. You can always And a way to 
get to where you want to go, even if 
it’s in the back of a dusty truck or ox- 
cart. If you keep an open mind, you 
will And that half of the thrill of visit- 
ing a remote site is in the joumey get- 
ting there. Travel is also the best way 
to get into close contact with locals. Without a doubt, your toughest travels will 
make your best stories when you’re sitting around a table sharing a chai with fel- 
low wom-out travellers. 
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Trains 

We always travel by train when we have the choice; it is far safer and more com- 
íortable than buses. The train is more scenic, the passengers more relaxed; watch- 
ing the constant stream of food vendors—each promoting his goods over and over 
like a mantra—is better than a book; if your legs get numb you can walk up and 
down; it’s less noisy than the incessant honking on the roads, and the toilets are 
there if you need them. 

India’s railway System is actually one of the best in the world. You can almost 
always find a direct train from one place to another. And they’re usually on time 
too, except in monsoon or foggy winters. Basically, there are three types of trains: 
Express, Mail, and Passenger. Unless you have a particular interest in mral train 
stations, avoid the passenger trains as they stop at each and every small town, thus 
tuming a 2-hour joumey into an 8-hour one. 

Indian Railways offers many different classes, depending on the type of train and 
the length of the joumey. Let’s say you want to travel from Delhi to Mumbai. 
You looked on the internet (or in your trusty Trains at a Glance train schedule), 
and you settled on the Golden Temple Mail (2904), because it is a daily train that 
leaves from—and arrives at—a major station, and the times are convenient for 
you, leaving Delhi at 7:15 a.m. and arriving at Mumbai Central at 6:05 the next 
morning. Now, this train offers many classes, the same ones you will most likely 
come across for long journeys: 

• 2-tier AC. This means that each compartment accommodates four passengers, 
two on each side, one on top of the other like bunk beds. Each compartment 
has a curtain to close it off from the aisle (where there are two more bunks). 
AC means heat in the winter and cool air in the summer. These cars have plas- 
tic double-pane windows which make them very quiet and dust-free, but also 
cut you off from the scenery uníolding beíore you. In this class, you receive 
two sheets, a pillow, hlanket and hand tovvel. You can also tell the attendant 
where you’re getting off and heTl iníonn you (or even gently wake you up) 
beíore your station. On this particular journey, the fare for 2AC is 

Rs 1 775. Aisle seats are not really worth it here as they are the same as in 
3-tier AC. The ticket will indicate SB (side berth) rather than UB, MB, or 
LB (upper, middle, lower). 

• 3-tier AC: This class is basically the same as 2-tier, except that each compart- 
ment has six passengers, and there is no curtain separating these from the two 
in the aisle. For the Golden Temple Mail, the fare for 3AC is Rs 1 140. 

• 2"'* class sleeper: In this class, you have a reserved Seat during the day, and 
bunk at night. There is no AC, but a barred window, which can be both good 
and bad, depending on the season and time of day. Each compartment of- 
Ẽcially seats six passengers plus two in the aisle, although in the daytime you 
may find that people on a 1- to 3-hour joumey will edge themselves into a 
Seat in your compartment; and you are expected to be gracious about it. (You 
shouldnT be too attached to your Seat, who knows, you may have to rely on 
someone else’s mercy one day. But be firm if someone tries to share your 
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bunk at night.) Second Sleeper is about 2‘/2 times cheaper than 3-tier AC. On 
the Golden joumey, this berth will cost you Rs 425. 

• General: There are no reserved seats in general. And no maximum number of 
passengers, either. There are people everywhere, sleeping in the aisles, block- 
ing the doors, or monopolizing the bathrooms. At times, the fight for a Seat 
can get a little vicious. People crowd around the door and squeeze and elbow 
themselves to the front. When the doors are locked beíore departure, many 
enteqtrising passengers will throvv a hanky or newspaper through a window 
onto a Seat and later claim it as their own. For shorter joumeys general may 
be tolerable, although for a few nipees more, it’s better to have a reserved Seat 
in 2"'* class, unless you’re looking for a story to impress folks back home... 

Note that some daily short-distanced trains (Mumbai-Pune or New Delhi-Dehra 
Dun) usually have three options for seats: AC Chair, 2"‘* Class Reserved Chair, and 
General. The AC tickets are more comíortable, quieter, better food is offered, and 
are about three to five times the price of 2"‘‘ Class Reserved Chair, which is about 
double the price of General. The main advantage of 2'“* over AC is that you can 
store your luggage under your Seat instead of over your head, which is a consider- 
ation if your bags are really heavy. 

It is before the Teacher s Self-Course at Dhamma Giri. It ừ also Di- 
wali, India ’s biggest holiday, when entire /amilies will embark on a 
cross-country journey to spend a few days with their relatives. It is 
impossihle to get a reserved ticket on the next train from Mumbai to 
Igatpuri. The train pulls into the platform; all the doors are jammed 
shut from the overload of bodies inside. The whừtles hlows and we 
scamper on with our hackpacks, desperate tofind some opening. Fi- 
nally, we plunge into the pantry car; the waft of fried oil envelops us 
like thick fog. 

After a few minutes, we think that there must be a betterplace to sít 
than thừ masala sweat lodge. We edge our way to the intersection 
of the next car where the toilets are, but this ừ as far as we can go: 
beyond is just too crammed. “Hmm, the toilets are reasonably clean, 
no usual stale urine stench, ” says one. “And the air is much /resher 
and cooler than the pantry car..., ” adds another. Four of us stand 
in the lavatory with our packs, for three hours, sharing a few good 
riddles, word games, and Dhamma stories to occupy the time. Before 
we know it, the Igatpuri station rolls up and we ’re back at Dhamma 
Giri. 

- MD & KG 


Reservations 

You can buy train tickets at the railway reservation office at the station, or in com- 
puterized reservation offìces in some tourist towns, or you can do it through a 
travel agent for a nominal fee. It’s best to book train tickets in advance, especially 
during holiday seasons. The earliest you can reserve is two months beíore the de- 
parture date, the latest for a reserved ticket is 4 hours before departure at any res- 
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ervation oữìce, and one hour at the reservation counter of the station from which 
the train departs. You can get a general ticket up until the train leaves, or if you’re 
late, just hop on and pay the ticket collector on the train as well as a small fine. 
Major stations have special counters or offices for íoreigners and ‘Tourist Quota’ 
tickets, meaning they reserve seats for tourists. To get this sort of ticket, you need 
the passports of all the people whose names will appear on the ticket, as well as an 
encashment certihcate or ATM slip if you want to pay in rupees. 

To make a reservation, you must fill 
out the form with your name, gender 
and age, as well as the train’s name 
and number, the departure date, and 
which class you preíer (you can find 
train iníormation in the handy timeta- 
ble Trains at a Glance, found in most 
guest houses). You could always look 
on the old decaying boards for the 
train name and numbers, but these are 
often written only in the local script. 

You can also speciíy if you have berth preíerences. We preíer the upper berths 
as they allow for more privacy; you can always sneak up and read a book if the 
compartment gets a little too crowded below. It’s also a vantage point for discretely 
observing the spectacle below without being the main attraction yourselT 

If the train is ílill, you might get a waiting-list number. These are dangerous unless 
the number is low. Or, you might get a Reservation-Against-Cancellation (RAC) 
ticket, which means that you initially have a guaranteed Seat for the joumey and 
only get a berth if there is a last minute cancellation. To check the status of your 
ticket, look on the Indian Railways website ( www.indianrail.gov.in ~). YouTl need 
to enter your PNR number found on the top left-hand corner of the ticket. 

Sometimes you can get a general ticket and upgrade it through the Train Ticket Ex- 
aminer who has a chart of all the cancellations and will assign you a Seat number. 
(The TTE—or one of his subordinates, the TT—are the men wearing a black poly- 
ester blazer in 40°c heat.) You will be required to pay a small oíBcial surcharge. 
The same can be done if you want to upgrade from 2""* class to AC. 

The Indian Railways website (www.irctc.co.in') now offers a Service for e-tickets. 
'VVhen nothing goes wrong—slow connections, power cuts, intemational credit 
cards not being accepted (most aren’t, but some, like Citibank, are)—purchasing 
these tickets is convenient and cancelling the tickets is easy. Eirst-time users need 
to register to login, for which you need to provide an Indian address. 

Travel Agents 

Sometimes it is worth paying the Rs 40 Service charge rather than schlepping to the 
station, waiting in the mile-long queue, elbowing your way to the front while de- 
íending your spot from line-cutters, only to find that the train is full. If using travel 
agents, speciíy that if there is a waiting list of more than 15 or so, you don’t want 
the ticket,or give them a few options, in order of preíerence. Don’t íorget to thor- 
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oughly check your ticket once you get 
it—a traveller once bought a ticket 
through an agent, and when she got on 
the train, someone was sitting in her 
Seat. Upon checking her ticket, she 
found that the agent had booked her 
for the wrong month. 

You will often find big groups travel- 
ling together that seem to occupy the 
entire bogey: soccer teams, military 
troops, íamilies en route to a wedding. 
If you’re in luck and it’s a íamily, they have probably brought more than enough 
food for the entire car, and according to traditional Indian hospitality, you can look 
íonvard to plenty of puris and dry curries, mango pickle, sweets and chillies. In 
cases like these, it’s good to have something to olĩer in retum, even just a packet 
of biscuits to pass around. 

Each travel class offers a distinct cultural experience. Some travellers may snub 
anything seeming ‘upper class’ because it is not the ‘real India.’ But upper class 
India is still a reality, and as íoreigners, we are lucky to have easy access to the 
diversity of India’s people. We have no fixed mles about which class we travel in. 
If we are feeling fine, we will go for the second class (rarely in ‘general’, unless 
for very short trips). However, if we are sick, particularly vulnerable, or following 
a retreat, or, if we know that a specihc train line is unusually crowded, then we 
may travel in the AC class. 

Once, we were Crossing the country from Gorakhpur to Igatpuri during the most 
auspicious bathing day of the Kumbha Mela in Nasik (the last stop beíore Igat- 
puri). Anticipating the crowds, we had rightly decided to get an AC ticket. Indeed, 
when we casually strolled out of our comíortable bogey to stretch our legs on the 
platíomi, we stared in disbelieí at the second-class cars overflowing with bodies, 
faces crushed against the windows and limbs dangling between the bars. When 
the train arrived in Nasik, it literally bounced up a couple of feet, freed from the 
weight of thousands of eager pilgrims. 

If you’re travelling second class, it’s good to bring a sheet to cover the berth, and 
in the winter, a thick blanket or sleeping bag. If your stomach doesn’t tolerate 
fried spicy íoods, you may want to bring snacks with you; íruits, nuts, and biscuits 
travel well. Train thãlis are usually spicy and cold (and the hygiene often leaves 
something to be desired). 

Stations 

Train stations aren’t as intimidating as they seem. Once you get inside the station, 
major cities will have electronic boards indicating the number of the platíonn from 
which your train departs. If there is no board, ask at least three koolies (the porters 
in the red shirts) where to go, and follow the most popular answer. You can also 
ask them the location on the platíonn where your particular bogey will pull up. 


Tourist Bookỉng Office 

In the New Delhi Railway Station there is 
a special Tourist Reservation Oữìce on the 
second floor that offers eíhcient and gen- 
erally ữiendly Service. Beware of cunning 
touts hanging around the train station, who 
will tell you that the tourist oíhce is closed 
and that they know an “authorized agent” 
across the road. 
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The following story inspires us to have conhdence in the honesty of the railway 
workers: 

My wife and I arrived late into Bombay from the north. We planned 
to connect with a midnight train to Goa. As we got down on the plat- 
form we saw the Saraswati Express steaming up on a nearby track 
and realừed we had to get our onward tickets immediately. AU the 
ticket yvickets had long lines and I didn ì know yvhere to start. 

Some red-shirtedporters approached us. (Myýirst thought was: these 
guys are going to cost me.) 

— Yes, Sir ...Where are you going? 

— Margao. 

— I can getyour tickets foryou...40 rupees each. 

I cringed; but the youngerporter pointed to the eldests hrass badge 
and assured me all was on the up-and-up. I gave him 80 rupees and 
about 2 minutes later he stood before me smiling with 2 tickets to 
Margao. 

— Now, Sir...How about reservations? 100 rupees for the two 
second-class herths and bags on board...complete andfixed. 

— Go ahead. (I now had full confidence in him.) 

In lOminutes we were in our seats, thinking we had spent our money 
weU. 

- Bill Hamilton 


Cancellations 

You can cancel a conhmied ticket up to two days beíore departure and get a full 
reữind minus a small fee. If less than a day, you lose 25%, and less than 4 hours, 
you lose 50%. 

You don’t have to pay a fee to cancel wait-list or RAC tickets, provided you do it 
either within three hours after the train’s departure, or two hours aíter the reserva- 
tion otBce has opened, whichever is later. 

Buses 

To travel from one town to the next, there are roughly two kinds of buses: State 
buses and private buses. The privately-run lines offer different degrees of comíort, 
such as the regular, deluxe and sleeper buses. The regular buses are rusty, clunky 
mechanical miracles; it’s amazing how long Indian mechanics can keep a vehicle 
alive. The deluxe and sleeper buses are dehnitely more comíortable but despite the 
name, it is almost impossible to sleep. The main difference between the state-run 
and private buses is that the private ones tend to want to maximize the number of 
passengers, so they stop for everyone and anyone, and it can get quite cramped, 
whereas the state-run bus driver’s main concera is to be on schedule. 
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For longer trips, you should consider taking the train if you have the choice. Buses 
are good for shorter trips (3 to 6 hours), as they are regular and quite easy to board. 
You can huy tickets at the terminal, or on the bus itself. It’s not necessary to book 
in advance like the train, although if you want a guaranteed Seat it is best to do so. 
The driver is in control of the steering wheel and the altar on the dashboard, but 
the conductor is the one running the show. He is easily recognizable as the guy 
with the whistle and the black purse full of change, hanging out the door yelling 
instmctions to the driver or the name of the destination. He is responsible for col- 
lecting the tickets and money, as well as telling the driver when to stop to drop off 
or pick up passengers. 

Bus survival tips: 

• You’re at the temiinal, the bus is about to leave, there is no assigned seating. 
Stand near the door and clamour in as soon as it cracks open, othenvise you 
might be left standing. 

• Try to bring your luggage with you on the bus. If they insist that you put it 
on the roof luggage rack, go up with them and lock your bags. In monsoon, 
make sure they are covered with a tarp. It’s best to keep valuables in a small 
hand/shoulder bag/backpack that you can always keep on your lap. 

• If your gear is on the roof, keep an eye on it during rest breaks. 

• Sitting up íront next to the driver will give you a better view, but once he 
starts passing fast trucks in a blind curve, along with his incessant honking, 
and the ‘private AC’ heat from the motor next to him, you might reconsider 
that empty backseat next to the mother with the howling baby. 

• We have íound that wearing earplugs considerably reduces the stress of road 
travel. 

• Go to the toilet beíore getting on. 

• If you have to get off for a pee-break or to be sick, ask the conductor with 
your best pitiful face. When you dart off, he will inevitably make some wise- 
crack about foreigners’ weak bladders, but your relieí will be worth it. (At 
night, make sure you’re not in the headlights to add to the spectacle!) 

• Beware of suspiciously reửeshing liquid Corning in from the windows; some- 
one sitting in front may be sick. 

• When you board the bus, note some outstanding íeature like a Auorescent 
pink luggage rack, so that you can easily recognize it aíter a chai stop. 

• If you smile and make yourself noticed by the driver and conductor, they are 
less likely to leave you behind after a break. 

• At night, sít on the left side of the bus to avoid the bright headlights of on- 
coming traữìc. A fact about night road travel: don’t try to transíer your idea 
from back home that there is less traffic at night. In India, tolls are cheaper 
at night than in the day, and as a result, the roads are full of ‘Goods Carriers’ 
driving at breakneck speed and honking more than usual (if that’s possible). 

• Always bring water with you. YouTl And snacks like biscuits, ửuits, nuts, 
cold drinks, and chai at stops. Vendors will sometimes even board the bus for 
a few stops to sell their goods. 
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City Buses 

Some íoreigners, especially those staying in one place for a long time, really get 
into the local bus Systems. A few rupees can take you a long way. The big cities of- 
fer elaborate public transportation, sometimes with reduced-pollution vehicles too. 
However, if you’re in town for only a few days and you have many things to do or 
see, it is probably easier and less time-consuming to take a rickshaw or taxi. 

Taxis 

Taxis are easily recognizable as the black and yellow Ambassador cars (the ones 
that look like they just came out of the ’50s) that you íìnd in every town or city. 
Some cities, like Mumbai for example, don’t allovv rickshaws into the inner city, 
so youTl have to resort to the taxi Service, which is slightly more expensive. Taxi 
drivers don’t expect to be tipped. Taxis usually have meters and the driver carries 
a conversion chart to determine the correct price. However, drivers oíten reílise to 
use the meters and insist on detennining a price that will be leagues higher than 
what you would pay on the meter. If you hnd yourselí in this situation, it’s a good 
idea to ask a knowledgeable local person about approximate fares. It’s also better 
to set a price beíore getting in, and make sure it covers luggage and everyone in 
the vehicle. We once agreed on Rs 350 from the Mumbai airport to the Fort area, 
when half-way there, the driver said, “Three-fifty for you, and three-híty for you!” 
Obviously, we ignored his constant pestering and when we saíely arrived at our 
destination, gave him the three-híty that we initially agreed on. 

In the airports, there are usually booths where you can book a pre-paid taxi. These 
are handy, especially if you don’t know how much the price should be, or don’t 
feel like haggling with the driver. 

Auto Rickshaws 

The auto rickshaw is the common people’s transport for short to medium dis- 
tances. It is sometimes called an ‘auto’, tempo’, or ‘three-wheeler’. It drives like a 
scooter, with one front wheel and a backseat with two wheels, the whole covered 
with a metal frame. 

Without luggage, four can íìt comíortably, three in the back and one with the driver 
(although sitting in front with the driver is technically illegal but rarely enforced). 

Rickshaws are cheap and readily available, although they are noisy and polluting. 
You can get private or shared rickshaws, but if you’re going to a specihc place, it 
may not be worth it to wait for another passenger. It’s good to always carry small 
change as drivers rarely do (or pretend not to). 

If you’re not sure what the regular price is, just ask a few locals to get an idea. Try 
bargaining with several drivers to get an idea of how much the fare should be. A 
typical conversation with a prospective driver goes like this: 

You’re walking out of the railway station with your heavy backpack. A thin man 
with a moustache approaches you in a hasty manner: 

— Hello madam, where going? 

— How much to Krishna Guest House? 
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— 100 rupees only madam. 

— Oh, no, no. 40. 

— Aray haba, No madam. Too much far. (You keep walking silently as other 
drivers try to get your attention.) 

— Oi! OK, OK, 80 mpees madam. 

— 50. 

— Okay-ji, 60 madam, last price. 

— Thik, chelo! (OK, lets go!) 

Cycle Rickshaws 

Cycle rickshaws are good for short, flat distances. Incredibly, it seems that cycle 
rickshaw makers have not yet discovered the benefits of multi-gears. On hills, the 
poor driver often has to get out and push the lot; he may even ask you to get out. 
Try not to feel guilty. These guys are in good shape, and this may be their only 
way to make a living. 



Hand-pulled Rickshaws 

Only Kolkata (Calcutta) still has hand-pulled rickshaws. These fellows often don’t 
know the place where you want to go. We once asked to be taken to the Tagore 
House —the house where Rabindranath Tagore was born and died, a well-known 
site in the City—and the driver, not knowing where it was, took a detour through 
one of Kolkata’s poorest slums. We got lost again on the way back with another 
rickshaw-wallah, even though we asked for a major intersection! 
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Tempos (or Tuk-tuks) 

Tempos are large shared rickshaws that regularly shuttle back and forth to speciíìc 
chowhi (mini-terminals), usually from downtown to the suburbs and back. These 
are quick, cheap, and easy—once you figure out their routes. 

Rented Cars 

When you rent a car in India there is a wide variety of models to choose from, 
depending on the number of people and where you want to go. The rental merci- 
ílilly includes a driver. 

If you’re going city-driving, small cars are adequate and you might want to get 
air-conditioning to filter out the ũimes. 

If you are a small group going to the back-country or on particularly rough roads, 
you will want a jeep or van. 

Prices vary widely, but are always higher when the price of petrol is soaring. Shop 
around, and make sure to meet the driver. If you’re hiring a car and driver for a 
few days, see to it that the driver knows a minimum of English and that you feel 
comíortable with him; a sour driver can really spoil your trip. For longer trips, it 
is also a good idea to check the condition of the tires before setting off. Our ửiend 
once found a huge hole in one of the tires during a chai break, yet still the driver 
was reluctant to change it. 

Although most drivers know where they are going it is always good to have a 
little extra help. If you plan on visiting lesser known sites and you happen to have 
an iPad or some other tablet, you may want to consider downloading a GPS ap- 
plication. Despite not having some of the newer roads when we used it on our last 
three-week yaíra, Navigon GPS India proved, on most occasions, to be a good 
navigation tool, providing reliable information regarding times and distances. 


The most prominent/eature of the Indian roads is the noise: horns 
blast continuously, making, at times, a tremendous racket. Usually, 
thừ is by no means due to ill-tempered drivers and aggression; mth- 
er it’s an accepted and even encouraged aspect of driving behaviour. 
Traffic is chaotic, to say the least, with lanes only nominal, suggested 
routes for travel. In practice, vehicles go every which way, Crossing 
lanes and swerving wildly to avoid slow movers and pedestrians, 
who. if they want to cross, must often use the technique of slowly 
stepping out in front of traffic to make it stop bít by bít. So using 
horns is seen as a safety measure, so much so that buses and trucks 
and auto }ickshaws often have the words ‘Horn Please ’ delicately 
painted on the back of the vehicle. Perhaps needless to say, Indian 
traffic statistics are pretty grim in terms of accidents and/atalities. 
(But don ì yvorry I only ride with the SAFE drivers...) 


- Peter Buchanan 
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Airplanes 

It pays to know your schedule ahead of time; if you book a month in advance, 
you can save about 20% on airíare with Indian Airlines and Jet Airways. If you’re 
under 30, you get the 25% youth discount on economy class with Indian Airlines. 
Alas, you can’t combine both discounts. Some airlines have a two-tiered price 
ladder—foreigners officially paying a higher price than Indians. Fancy hotels and 
travel agents can book the Aight for you. Check the airlines’ websites for the latest 
schemes: 

• Indian Airlines: www.indian-airlines.nic.in 

• Jet Ainvavs: www.ietairwavs.com 

• SpiceJet: www.spiceiet.com 

• Kinghsher Airlines: www.flvkingfisher.com 

The last two are two of the budget airlines which have recently begun operat- 
ing in India. AAer years of expensive domestic Aights, it seems that the days of 
discounted air travel have Anally arrived in India. Check out these last two for 
discounted fares. Still, for reliability and safety, Jet Airways and Indian Airlines 
are hard to beat. 

Hitch-Hiking 

Stopping a ride for free is not so common in India, hut you see many people stand- 
ing on the side of the road with bundles and children waving down passing trucks, 
rickshaws, and buses, for which they will give a few rupees to the driver. In India, 
the ‘thumbs up’ signal means you’re cool; it won’t get you a ride. To stop a vehicle, 
wave your ann with the palm face down. For male travellers, stopping motorbikes, 
cars, hicycles, or bullock carts in smaller towns and villages can be quite effective. 
Almost all drivers are willing to give a ride ílirther along, sometimes even going 
out of their way to drop you off. This is not recommended for solo female travel- 
lers, however. 

Although travelling hy a trundling bullock cart piled high with hay is certainly 
romantic, it’s not ideal for covering any reasonable distance. If point A to B is 
a longer joumey, try catching a ride with one of the bigger Tata lorries, which 
you can usually identify hy the Sikh spear symbols located above the windshield. 
These thundering vehicles, owned hy Sikh businesses that have comered most of 
the long-distance transport market, don’t travel much faster than 70 km/hour but 
the drivers travel non-stop, only taking short breaks for meals at their favourite 
dhabas. The drivers, adept at anything mechanical, are usually friendly and will 
certainly offer you an interesting perspective on Indian life. 

Bicycles 

If you plan to stay in one place for an extended period of time, it might be worth 
it to rent (or huy) a bicycle. When cycling through town at a leisurely pace, you 
are too fast for the persistent vendors and touts, and yet slow enough to appreciate 
the scenery. It can also reduce your costs of hiring rickshaws. Having your own 
transportation makes you feel more independent and less ‘touristy’. 
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For the athletic and adventurous, cycling through India can be a great way to get 
around. In this case, it is better to bring your bike with you from home, and to have 
a few mechanical skills up your sleeve. For more information about biking through 
India, see: www.mrpumpv.net 

Motorcycles 

The following section on motorcycles was written by Indophile and abcionado of 
roaring Enbeld engines, Sierra LaAamme: 

Travelling by motorcycle can be one of the most exciting and adventurous ways to 
see India. Apart from the freedom to be able to just saddle up at a moment’s notice 
and drive ofĩ to wherever the whimsy takes you, the ability to explore remote cor- 
ners of the country that are not ửequented hy public transport, and the exhilarating 
feeling of the road slipping away beneath your feet and the wind in your face, for- 
eign tourists travelling India hy motorcycle almost always report stories of warm 
welcomes and flat-out amazement on the part of the local people with whom they 
come into contact. And come into contact with them you will! Motorcycle travel 
is fraught with breakdowns, washed-out roads, wrong tums leading you hundreds 
of kilometres into the wilderness, all of which necessarily put you into the help- 
ful and gracious care of local people. Even when things are going smoothly, the 
crowds of children running and shouting in glee behind you and the curious men 
who approach you at every tea stop will ensure that you are always the centre of 
attention—^which can be both a blessing and a curse! If it is solitude you seek, nev- 
er fear, for hours and days spent winding gently along deserted mountain roads, 
with nothing but a carpet of rhododendron petals covering the road for company, 
will give you all the time in the world for contemplation. Motorcycle travel really 
opens up whole new ways of seeing and living in India. 

Bear in mind that the motorcycle adventure is not one that should be embarked 
upon without due consideration. Driving conditions can be anything from chal- 
lenging to dangerous: umuarked speedbumps; potholes the size of elephants; cra- 
zy, weaving, over-burdened cyclists; livestock of every stripe; small children, and 
motorists of dubious levels of sanity and sobriety Corning at you from all direc- 
tions, some travelling at an old man’s walking pace, some at mach 9. Traữìc within 
the major cities can be so mind-boggling that you might reasonably wonder if you 
have died and gone straight to hell. And whole days spent waiting at some smoky, 
oily, noisy crossroads while someone tries to machine you a part to fix your latest 
breakdown, can try even the most patient of travellers. There are things that you 
can do to mitigate these and other adversities: 

• Breathe. Cultivate patience. And above all, leam to see the traffic, the break- 
downs, and the days that didn’t go according to plan as a part of the joumey. 
When you see yourself getting short with a mechanic or someone trying to 
give you directions, take a step back and you will undoubtedly see how hilari- 
ous the whole situation must be from an outsider’s point of view; more often 
than not, youTl start to see the humour in it, too. 

• Don’t get yourself locked-in to tight schedules. Always allow an extra day or 
two in a trip to accommodate the unforeseen situations that may arise. 

• Try not to do many miles in one day. Just concentrating on the obstacles 
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ahead takes an amazing amount of energy, and can be exhausting. An exhaust- 
ed driver is one more likely to get lost or get into an accident, and much less 
likely to enjoy the drive. Plan to average no more than 50 km/hour on major 
divided highways, 30 km on other regular roads, and 15 km on unpaved or 
heavily damaged small roads—and less than that if you are a new driver. 

• Whenever possihle, do not drive at night. Your headlight, if you’re driving an 
Indian motorcycle, will be very weak, and the road will be ílill of unmarked 
and unlit obstacles, from animals to vehicles whose owners think that using 
the headlights will shorten the battery’s life. Night driving is slow, stressíul, 
and very dangerous. Plan to arrive at your destination with a few daylight 
hours to spare, and don’t scoff at the idea of spending a night sleeping on a 
string bed at a road-side chai shop rather than continuing your joumey into 
the night. 

• Outfit your bike with good luggage carriers, roll bars, a loud hom, and lock- 
able fuel cap. Make sure your luggage is easily split into two even-weighted 
bags, one for either side of the bike—one big backpack strapped to the Seat 
will make you top heavy and skittish. And carry an assortment of basic spare 
parts and tools—a complete set if you have brought your motorcycle from an- 
other country. If you puncture a tire, there are puncture yvallahs and mechan- 
ics everyvvhere. Limp your bike along or remove the wheel and carry it until 
you find one. In the worst case scenario, it is not hard to find a small truck 
willing to take you and your bike to the next town. 

• Keep on top of general maintenance. Indian parts or oils can be of a lesser 
quality than you might be used to, and should be checked and replaced fre- 
quently. And the rough roads will oíten rattle nuts and bolts right off as you 
drive—make a habit of tightening all your nuts every few days. Keep your 
bike more or less clean—it’s easier to spot problems that are about to happen 
when they’re not covered hy five inches of mud and grease. 

• Check your directions írequently. Indian roads can be an unmarked spider’s 
web, and it is very easy to get lost. In rural areas it is often advisable to stop at 
every intersection and ask! And keep in mind that two people may have two 
different ideas about which is the best road to take to get to any one place. 

• Stay humble. Remember that private vehicle ownership, and the ability to pay 
for gas, is the privilege of very few in India, and that your choice of mode of 
travel will single you out immediately as someone who, hy local standards, is 
rích. Keeping your bike clean and in good running order shows people around 
you that you do not take these riches for granted, and your humhle bearing 
will show them that they have not gone to your head. And when in doubt 
about the local protocol regarding parking, line-ups at fuel pumps, mnning 
noise, or anything else, just stop, tum off your engine, look around, and ask. 
People will be more than happy to explain to you the way things are done in 
their place. 

There are two main types of motorcycle available in India—the old British-style 

EnÊelds, and the smaller lapanese models. Enhelds are most travellers’ bike of 

choice—they have bigger engines, more carrying capacity, are much more com- 

íortable to drive, and hold the road well. The lapanese bikes have the advantage 
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of being lighter (easier to carry over streams or load into trains), cheaper to buy, 
rent and repair, and have a much higher íliel eíBciency. AU of these motorcycles 
can be bought new or second-hand. Buying new is easier if you want to have legal 
ownership papers, and you can guarantee that no one has used an old beedie to 
replace a worn valve shaft; however, the cost of buying new can be prohibitive, 
and the time-consuming running-in period of a new engine can be írustrating. 
Older bikes are much more casual to buy and sell, but the odds of getting owner- 
ship papers transferred to your name are next to none—though this will not stop 
you from being able to insure and drive the bike legally. Renting is a good option 
for shorter trips (under two months), and can be done from bike mechanics in the 
major tourist hubs—Delhi, Mumbai, Dharamshala, Goa, Pushkar, Bangalore, to 
name a few—-just ask around. You will most likely be asked to leave some cash, 
a plane ticket, or passport as a reílindable deposit. Some of the larger bike rental 
outhts will even organize group tours, with guides and even follow-vehicles with 
a mechanic and spare parts. Keep in mind that, unless you have rented your bike 
as part of a big group tour, you are responsible for its upkeep and safe return to its 
owner. Regardless of whether you huy or rent, you will need an international driv- 
ing permit and a year’s local Insurance to operate a motorcycle legally in India. 

Though there are far too many motorcycle salesmen, repair shops, rental spots, and 
parts dealers in India to list here, one stands out as having offered consistently reli- 
able, íriendly, knowledgeable and fair Service to íoreign Enheld drivers through- 
out the years: Lalli Singh, at Inder Motors, Karol Bagh, New Delhi, phone: [+91] 
(011) 2572 8579. From repairs to sales to rentals to lùll-Aedged tours, Lalli will be 
a fountain of helplùl advice, top-notch Service, and hard-to-íìnd professionalism. 

It would take more pages than this book has to explain every in and out of buying, 
renting, owning and maintaining a motorcycle in India, but even if we had the 
room, these tips would not compare to the advice of fellow drivers and mechanics 
in India. Make sure to keep up-to-date on all the changes in local road conditions, 
civil unrest, and maintenance, by spending time talking to others as passionate 
about motorcycle driving as you. Keep your ears, eyes and heart open, and enjoy 
the dream of driving on Indian roads! 

Pinding your way 

Lost in a big city? In India, it’s very easy to spend hours looking for a place that 
is just right around the corner. If you randomly ask passers by, you may íìnd your- 
self getting even more conílised. The answer to: “Is Prince of Wales Museum this 
way?” will invariably be “Yes.” Often, locals won’t admit that they don’t under- 
stand your question. Ask several people along the way to make sure you’re head- 
ing in the right direction. Don’t point to your destination, but phrase your question 
strategically: “Where is Prince of Wales Museum?” One old Indian man told us to 
“Always ask a gentleman. You can recognize him by his shiny, polished shoes.” 

Always ask for landmarks. Drivers often have no idea of any Street names apart 
from the major arteries. Your local friends often live on tiny obscure streets that are 
difíìcult to find, especially at night. 

Don’t be afraid to be adventurous; you will often íìnd that a quaint alley with 
children playing cricket, women winnowing rice, and girls checking each other’s 
heads for nits, runs parallel to the main road ílill of noisy horns and toxic fumes. 
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Baggage 

Always label your luggage, and include a label inside, in case it is ever lost. 

It’s good to have a cover for your pack to protect it from dirty Aoors and motor- 
oil-leaking stovvage compartments. You should get these at home, or perhaps have 
one tailored with rough íabric in India. 

The Conscientious Meditator 

Continuity of mindíulness is a quality that every meditator tries to cultivate as 
much as possible. Since a wise person knows how every mental, verbal or physical 
action has an impact on the world around, we should try to exercise proper judge- 
ment in everything we do. Although we cannot control the effects of these actions, 
we can certainly control our intentions in even the simplest deed, from saving our 
hanana peels for the cow next door, to avoiding setting up conditions that may 
tempt someone to break their sũa. 

The Environment 

India has always been a throwaway culture. Banana-leaf plates and terracotta chai 
cups were meant to be used once, and then chucked out the window, where they 
would be eaten hy the cows, or disintegrate. These Products were good in that they 
were hygienic and provided work for rural artisans. Uníortunately, these organic 
Products are being replaced hy industrial plastic. The commodities have changed, 
but the hahits have not. This results in the mountains of plastic ruhhish that you see 
along the roads, and clogging rivers and gullies. 

Only a few years ago, most shops would wrap up your samosas, alarm clock, or 
oranges in nifty packets made from yesterday’s newspaper. Today, every vendor 
takes pride in handing you your goods in a thin plastic bag. One way travellers can 
make a difference is hy limiting their use of plastic. 

• Carry your own reusable cloth bag for shopping. 

• Tell the vendor that you don’t need a plastic bag for your biscuits. 

• Buy yourselí a cup and use it for tea in the trains. (This may also prevent you 
from getting sick from the Street chai-waUahs, as they usually just rinse out 
used cups with questionable water.) 

• Buy food in bulk instead of pre-packaged, and bring your own Ziploc® bags 
(from home) to store it. 

• Drink cold drinks from glass bottles instead of plastic. 

• And, most importantly: PROCESS YOUR OWN WATER (see the Health 
section). If you can’t do this on your own, encourage the local restaurants and 
guest houses to provide this Service. 

• Conserve electricity. 

• Give up toilet paper. Go Indian style! 

Shopping 

Unless we are in a meditation centre where we can go for weeks on end without 
touching money, the commercial aspect of life is a daily reality we have to face. 
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Whether it is for shampoo or an expensive caq5et, the way we spend our rupees has 
an impact on the local community. 

An excellent way to support the grassroots local artisans is to shop at cooperatives, 
such as the Khadi Bhavans, the Aurobindo ashrams, SEWA (the Self-Employed 
Women’s Association in Gujarat) or the Tibetan Reíligee Associations (wherever 
there is a large Tibetan population, such as Bodhgayă and Dharamsala). 

Khadi 

Khadi means hand-spun and hand-woven natural textiles (cotton, silk and wool), 
where the entire process, from picking the cotton or shaving the sheep, to dying 
the íabric, is performed in a non-violent way. Khadi-makers also say that because 
of their unique weaving technique, khadi is the coolest and most comíortable fab- 
ric (although it may initially be quite rough, aíter a few vigorous washings it will 
become as soft as baby clothes). 

Gandhi started the khadi movement as a way of boycotting British textiles and 
making India self-sufficient. He encouraged every Indian to spin cotton a couple 
of hours every day as a íorm of protest as well as a meditation. Gandhi considered 
wearing khadi a moral duty, and even that it had benehcial psychological and 
spiritual effects on the person who wore it. 

You can find khadi shops in almost every town, although the big cities usually 
have a much wider selection. In Mumbai and Delhi, the khadi hhavans have ready- 
made clothes as well as uncut íabrics, and íabulous shawls. (If you huy íabric and 
want to have it stitched, make sure you find a reliable tailor, because once you’ve 
spent the money on expensive raw silk, it’s a shame to have it ruined by a bad cut 
or sloppy job.) 

In most khadi shops you can also lìnd 
village industry Products, which are 
all produced in a non-violent way. 
You will íìnd honey, jams, pickles and 
chutneys, woven baskets, handmade 
paper, pottery, oils, shampoo, incense, 
soap and leather Products made from 
animals that have died natural deaths. 

In a country where the mechanized In¬ 
dustries have put thousands of people 
out of work, encouraging the local ar- 
tisans has a concrete effect. In 2004, 
the khadi movement employed 860 
thousand people, and the village in- 
dustries over 6 million. 

You also get a break from haggling, as all prices are íìxed. Beginning on Gandhi’s 
birthday, October 3"', to the end of lanuary, the khadi shops olĩer reduced rates on 
textiles. 


Non-Violent Silk 


Silk is the tibre that makes up the cocoon of 
the silkwonTi. The making of conventional 
silk is a brutal process. As the vvonus dam- 
age the cocoons when they hatch, the idea 
is to kill them before they reach maturity, 
by boiling, micro-wavmg, or baking the 
cocoons. One conventional silk sari results 
in about 50000 dead silkworms. In khadi 
silk however, the adult moths are allowed 
to emerge, and the discarded cocoons are 
used to spin silk. 
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An alternative to Khadi cooperative shops is Fab India, which can be found in 
major cities throughout India. They have high quality Khadi clothes at prices only 
slightly above that of the Khadi Bhavans. These franchise Stores also sell a range 
of textiles for the home, as well as other natural consumable Products. 

Etiquette around Monks & Nuns 

The following etiquette should be practised in the company of monks and nuns: 

• Address monks as “Bhante” (Venerable Sir). 

• Address nuns as “Ayya” (Honourable One). 

• Stand up to welcome a member of the Sahgha. 

• Practise noble speech. 

• Refrain from all physical contact and be mindílil that a monk or nun should 
never be alone with a person of the opposite sex. 

Sangha Dãna 

After a 10-day course in Bodhgayă, a small group of meditators decided to give 
Sangha Dãna (a donation to the community of monks) at a local monastery. The 
head monk gave us a short, yet very inspiring, Dhamma talk beforehand. He said, 

By giving Sangha Dãna, even though there are only six monks here, 
you are giving to the Sangha as a whole: to the Sahgha of the pres- 
ent, and the Sahgha of the past. Giving to the Sahgha is like giving 
to the Buddha, and so, your mind becomes full of joy at making this 
offering. 

Here are eight qualities of a good Sangha Dãna: 

1. Giving something clean, pure, and attractive 

2. Giving choice materials of excellent quality 

3. Giving at appropriate times 

4. Giving what is suitable for and acceptable to the recipient 

5. Giving after careílil preparation 

6. Giving according to one’s ability in a constant manner 

7. Giving with a pure, calm mind 

8. Peeling glad after giving 

During a Sangha Dãna for 250 bhikkhus in Bodhgayă, S.N. Goenka explained two 
important reasons why we should support the noble community: 

Pirstly, the bhikkhus are people who have renounced the household- 
er ’s life, and it is the duty—the responsibility—of those of us who 
have a household, to provide for their physical requirements. The 
second reason is gratitude. We are certainly grateful for the Bud- 
dha s teaching when gain so much from thepractice ofVipassana. 

We should therefore be grateful to the Bhikkhu-Sangha because they 
have preserved the Buddha í teaching up to the present day so that 
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we could receive it. In several of India s neighbouring countries, the 
theoretical teaching, the words of the Buddha, were preserved. In 
one country, Myanmar, they also maintained the purity of thepracti- 
cal teaching that we have learned, and for this we owe them great 
respect and gratitude. 

The Buddha once told Ãnanda, “Ãnanda, in times to come, there will appear vile 
hhikkhus, devoid of morality, who are bhikkhus only in name, who will wear their 
robes around their necks. With the intention of giving to the Sahgha, offerings will 
be made to these immoral bhikkhus. Even when offered in this manner, a Sahgha 
Dãna, an offering meant for the whole Sahgha, I declare, will bring innumerable, 
inestimable benehts.”^ 

If the offering is given with a pure mind, it is blameless. Without judging the re- 
cipient, whether he or she is a sãmanera or a bhikkhu, leamed or unleamed, wise 
or íoolish; if you keep in mind the Saủgha as a whole, the dãna will truly be a 
noble offering. 

On one occasion, Mahãpạịăpatĩ Gotami, the Buddha’s aunt and íoster-mother, vis- 
ited the Buddha at Nigrodhãrãma. Handing him a roll of cloth, she said, “Please 
accept this cloth my son. I spun it myselí especially for you.” The Buddha grate- 
fully replied, “Please donate it to the community of bhikkhus. They will redistrib- 
ute it according to need.” Seeing that she felt slightly hurt, he explained, “There is 
no difference between making an offering to the Buddha or the Sangha. Maintain- 
ing an attitude of non-differentiation will inspire later generations to show respect 
and gratitude to the Sangha. This will help the Dhamma last longer.” The Buddha 
continued, 

Giving gifts to anyone brings benefit; hoyvever the merits are greater 
in some cases than others. For example, givingfood to a hungry ani- 
mal is meritorious, but giving food to a hungry person is even more 
so. Similarly givingfood to a hungryperson walking along the path 
of purification is more worthy than giving to a hungry immoral per- 
son. Because the fruits of the offering ascend higher and higher ac- 
cording to the integrity of that person, ojfering something to a fully 
enlightened being is the most meritorious. Since offering to the Bud- 
dha and offering to the Sahgha is synonymous, giving something to 
any member of the Sahgha is just as meritorious as giving something 
to the Buddha.^ 



Proper etiquette for a Sahgha Dãna 
includes the following: 

• Both women and men can give. 


Removing Shoes 


It is considered respecttui to remove your 

shoes while entering any temple or mauso- " donor should be dressed 


leum, and even private homes. 


appropriately (no shorts or sleeveless 
shirts). 

• Both the donor and the recipi- 
ent should be bareíoot. 
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• The donor should give with both hands. 

• If you are sittíng, do not point your feet towards the monks and nuns. It is 
considered more polite to sít on your heels than to sít cross-legged. 

• It is best to avoid giving money; monks and novices should not touch money. 
If necessary, money may be given in an envelope, so the bhikkhu cannot see 
the amount (you can also give a check, made out to the monastery, of course). 
The donee will then give it to the monastery. 

• The donor should give with a mind ílill of surrender, “I take reíuge in the 
Sahgha” and mettã, “May this offering help you progress on the path of 
Dhamma.’' 

If you are giving food, it’s best to ask the monk or nun in charge about how to 
offer the food, as etiquette varies from one monastery to another. Once you have 
given, say, a bowl of curry, do not touch it until they have hnished eating. If you 
accidentally touch it, they will assume that you have taken it back and they cannot 
serve themselves until you re-offer it. 

Some traditions are strict about monks receiving gifts directly from a woman’s 
hands. For example, Thai monks carry a “receiving cloth” that they place on the 
table or floor in front of them on which you can place the giữ. If you are not sure 
what to do, you can always ask, “Bhante, what is the proper way for me to give 
you this book (or apple or toothbrush, etc.)?” 

Pindapãta 

Pinậapãta is the practice of going out on alms rounds. Some monks undertake the 
dhutanga (ascetic practice) of eating only food collected on alms rounds. 

There was a German monk in 
Bodhgayă who would go on alms 
round at the temple every moming. 
He was very serious, walking slowly 
with eyes downcast. While placing 
some bananas in his large bowl, we 
noticed that his bowl contained only 
bananas and cheap biscuits. Surely he 
could not survive on this alone! So we 
started making individual packets of 
nuts and raisins, and sometimes of- 
fered cooked food that we bought at a 
nearby restaurant. 

For more detailed information on 
etiquette around monks and nuns, 
see The Bhikkhus ’ Rules: A Guide 
for Laypeople by Bhikkhu Ari- 
yesako. Also available on-line at 
http://accesstoinsight.org/lib/authors/ 

arivesako/layguide .html 
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other Dãna 

Sumedha the Wise (the Buddha in a past life, when he vowed to become a bo- 
dhisatta) knew very well the virtues of dãna. When his wealthy parents passed 
away, they left him a great inheritance. While he was sitting cross-legged on the 
upper terrace of his mansion, he thought, “Although very rích, all my ancestors 
were unable to take a single coin with them when they passed away; I should find 
a way to bring this wealth with me after death..He then went into the town and, 
while beating a big drum, proclaimed, “Those who want my riches can come and 
take them!” 

By giving away his wealth, Sumedha was developing his pãramĩ -—the only things 
that accompany us after death. Indeed, dãna is one of the ten pãramĩ that we ac- 
cumulate along the spiritual path. Generosity makes the mind and heart pliable; 
this is why the Buddha taught that it is the íìrst pãramĩ to develop. 

Even after spending many years in India, the plight of the Indian beggar never 
leaves us indifferent. Seeing the world’s most impoverished people with their 
earthy bodies covered in dirt, soot, and dung is one of the most difficult things to 
witness. Some of these beggars may be part of a mthless begging syndicate that 
kidnaps children and then maims them in order to evoke greater sympathy (thus, 
greater rupees) from passers-by. Others may be innocent village children who have 
discovered that it is easier to get money by sticking out their palms than from hard 
work. Some might be pick-pockets in the guise of beggars. Others are genuine and 
completely unable to do anything else except beg. 

Every time we see an outstretched palm (or stump) all we want to do is empty our 
pockets. But the reality is that we canh give to every single beggar; or we’ll end up 
in the streets with them. So, what we have found works best for us, is, rather than 
dishing out money in the streets, we huy ửuits and distribute them. Usually the 
beggars graciously take the food, but in some cases they don’t (a banana isn’t go- 
ing to pay for their bottle of whiskey). 

If you feel like giving, you can de- 
vise a System for yourselí, such as, 
“I will only give to old women,” or 
“I will only give 30 rupees a day,” or 
“I will only give to people who work 
and don’t get paid, like the boys who 
sweep the Aoors on the trains,” or “I 
will only give to handicapped people 
who cannot work.” One woman we 
met in Kolkata would choose a differ- 
ent Street kid every evening and bring 
the boy or girl to a restaurant for a 
glass of warm milk and peanut-butter 
toast. The owners were not too fond of 
these patrons, but since she was pay- 
ing the bill, they couldnh say much. As one íriend who couldnh resist giving 
handouts said, “Em investing in a long tenn karmic Insurance plan.” 


Mother’s Milk 


Many tourists have helped out mothers and 
their children by buying them powdered 
milk or other babỵ Products. What these 
generous folk don’t know is that oíten, after 
they have dished out several hundred rupees 
at the general store and received numerous 
words of praise and awe, the woman waits 
for the tourist to be out of sight, then sells 
the goods right back to the merchant and 
splits the prohts with him. 
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Tolerance 

During your travels in India, especially while on pilgrimage, you will come across 
many people with different views and practices. It is helpílil to keep an open mind 
and guard yourselí against judgements and prẹịudices. Unfortunately, we have met 
too many ‘Vipassana Dogmatists’ who look down on other traditions and prac- 
tices. Of course, when you find something good that works for you, you want to 
share it with others. But attachment to views is one of the biggest bondages, and 
to have contempt for another spiritual practice that may be benebting someone is 
not inspiring to that person. 

The Buddha wams us against this kind of dogmatism: 

The person abiding by a certain dogmatic view, considering it to be 
the highest in the world, claims: “This is the most excellent, ’’ and 
disparages different vieyvs as being in/erior. As a result, he is notfree 
from disputes. When he sees personal advantages from the things 
that he has seen, heard, cognừed, or from rule or rite, he clings pas- 
sionately to that alone and sees everything else as inferior. 

The wise person, on the other hand, does not engender dogmatic 
views in the world... And therefore, does not consider himsel/as su- 
perioK inferior, or equal. He has abandoned the notion of self and 
is free from clinging. He neither depends on knowledge nor does he 
take sides in the midst of controversyA 


Language 

Although English is one of India’s 16 oữìcial languages and is quite commonly 
spoken, speaking thodi thodi Hindi (little little Hindi) will be greatly appreciated 
by your íriends, and will help when looking for a room, shopping in the market, 
and ordering a meal. It may also save you money. (We once paid the entrance fee 
for locals, Rs 5, instead of the Rs 100 foreigners’ fee, just because we made the 
effort to speak a little Hindi!) 

Indian languages are divided into two íamilies: the Indo-Aryan languages of the 
north, and the Dravidian languages of the South. English is more widely spoken 
in Southern India than in the north. Northern languages are descendants of San- 
skrit, which is considered a sister-language to Latin. They are all closely related 
to Hindi, so, having a few Hindi words under your belt should be enough to be 
understood. 

Don’t be aíraid to try; only hy making mistakes do we learn. It can be írustrating 
at times to be unable to communicate intelligently, but it’s only by talking, even in 
a rudimentary way, that your tongue will soíten up and your vocabulary increase. 
Amistake is better than silence. If you’re stuck, try using the English word; it may 
be understood. Expose yourselí to the language; your ear will gradually catch the 
recurring words and the spaces between them. If you hear a Hindi word over and 
over, ask an Indian íriend what it means; this word will stick in your head and 
become an anchor for you. 
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The best place to start is at the restaurant. Study the menu careíully; it usually has 
the Hindi names (in Roman script) with an English translation. Much of Indian life 
revolves around food; knowing your vegetables and íavourite dishes will prepare 
you for the inevitable question: “Do you like Indian food?” This question is not 
trivial; you could seriously offend someone with ahlunt “No.” If you don’t like the 
spicy yogurt and chickpea dish, they don’t have to know. Instead, list the dishes 
that you do like: alu gobhi, masala dosa, malai kofta —they will be impressed with 
your pan-India goumiet tastes. 

If volunteering at a Vipassana centre in S.N. Goenka’s tradition, you can offer to 
play the Hindi discourse. Goenka-ji’s Hindi is very proper and íonnal, as well as 
poetic, thus exposing you to a great vocabulary. 

Greetings 

The traditional Hindu greeting is Namaste or Namaskar, which you say with fold- 
ed hands. It means: “1 bow to the light in you.” 

Muslims greet each other with “Salãm alekum” which means “Peace be with you.” 
You can reply with the same, or “ĩVãlekum as salãm.^' 

Please & Thank You 

When the bus conductor says “Give ticket,” he is not trying to be rude. ‘Please’ is 
simply not used in Indian languages. It is not that these languages lack politeness; 
only that courtesy is implied in the verb, or in a term of endearment. These mean- 
ings get lost in translation, making it seem rude and rough. You can continue to use 
‘please,’ as most Indians will understand it. 

Similarly, dhanyavãd (thank you) is not used except in movies and the evening 
news. However, since most of us have a compulsion to acknovvledge every Service 
given to us, dhanyavãd is good (or shukriya if you’re in a Muslim area) and the 
waiter or ticket collector will find it charming. 

Ji 

Ji is a term of endearment and respect that is placed at the end of the name: Gan- 
dhi-ji, Munindra-ji, Mata-ji. Always use it to address someone older than yourselí, 
or to whom you want to convey respect. It can also be used alone to mean ‘Yes.’ 

Ben & Bhai 

Ben means sister, as does didi, thus Shanti-ốỄít, 'Nena-didi. Bhai means brother: 
Sudhir-ố/ỉữí, Jayesh-Mữí. Pirst names without suíhxes are used in intimate rela- 
tionships. While addressing someone your age, bhai and ben will do. If addressing 
an elder, -ji, or Uncle oĩAuniy (in English) is appropriate. 
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AFew Words 

Below are a few common words and expressions that may be useílil. We have tried 
to keep it simple; it’s easier to say “Nahi samasta ”—I don’t understand, (or “nahi 
samasti” if you’re íemale)—than the grammatically-correct “meri samạịh me nahi 
ãyã.” This list is just meant to get you started. 


Basic Pronouns: 


Maiiỉ . 


Méra . 

My 

Ham . 

,..We 

Hamara. . 

,Our 

Ẵp . 

... You 

Ẫpka . 

. .Your 

Yé . 

..s/he; They (near) ĩnkã . 

..His/Hers; They (near) 

Woh . 

,..s/he; They (far) 

Unkã. . 

His/Hers; They (far) 

Useful Interrogatives: 



Kaunl . 

...Who?. 

..Ỵé bhikshu kaun hain?. 

... .Who is that monk? 

Kyãl . 

..What?. 

.Ãpka năm kyã hai? . 

.... .What’s your name? 

Kabl . 

.When?. 

Bus kab chalégữ . 

, .When will the bus leave? 

Kahãnl . 

,.Where?. 

.Mandir kahãn hai? . 

,,,..Where is the temple ? 

Kaise . 

.How?. 

.Ãp kaise hai? . 

.. .How are you? 

Kitnã hai? 

How much?. 

.Santarã kitnã hai? . 

.How much is the orange? 

Kitné? . 

. How many?. 

.Ãp kitné bhãĩhai? . 

. . How many hrothers 




do you have? 

Kaun sé?.... 

.Which?. 

Mumbai kaun sé bus 

Which bus goes 



jãtĩ hai? 

to Mumbai? 

Kyon? . 

.Why?. 

.Rickshaw kyon rokhnã 

.Why did the rickshaw 


stop? 


Very Simpliíìed Expressions & Questions: 


Acchã . 

. ...Good; Right; 

Dãhinã karo . 

. .Tum right 


I understand 

Bãén karo . 

..Tum left 

Thĩk hai . 

. .OK; Fine 

Kitné bajé hain? . 

. .What time 

Nahĩh. 

No; Don’t 


is it? 

Chélo. . . 

.....Let’s go 

Jaldi!. 

Hurry; Early 

Jão! . 

.Go away! 

Dhĩre dhĩre. . 

..Slow down 

Aĩyé: ao. . 

.. .Come 

Mụịhé chai chãhiyé. 

.1 want tea 

Yahkyãhai?. .. 

.What’s this? 

Kamrã hai?. 

Do you have 

Dékho. . . 

. Show me 


a room? 

Kahan ja ra hai? 

.Where are 
you going? 

Kucch bhĩchalégã . 

. Anything will 
do 

Kitné dér hai? . 

. .How long 
will it take? 

Dekkhengé . 

..Let’s see; 
maybe 

Kitnã dũr hai? . 

... How far? 

Mérapét kharãb hai.. 

. .My stomach 
is upset 
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Pamily Members: 

Pitậịĩ. . 

.pather 

Location: 

Nĩche . 

.Down; Below 

Mãtãjĩ. . 

.Mother 

Upãr. . 

..Up 

Bhaĩyã: Bhãĩ. . 

Brother 

Pĩche . 

.Behind 

Behn; Dĩdĩ. . 

..Sister 

Aggé . 

.Front; Ahead 

Bétã. . 

.Son 

Ghar. . 

.House 

Bétĩ. . 

. Daughter 

Mein. 

.In 

Pati . 

. Husband 

Par. . 

.On 

Bữ)ĩ. 

Wife 

Ko . 

.To 

Food: 

Khãna. ,, 

.Food; Meal 

Bhũkh Lagi. . 

.Hungry 

Garam . 

Hot 

Pyãs Lagi . 

.Thirsty 

Thanda . 

Cold 

Dahĩ. . 

.Curd 

Aur. . 

.More, also and 

Dũdh . 

.Milk 

Bas . 

. Enough 

Ghĩ. . 

.Claribed Butter 

Pãnĩ. . 

. .Water 

Phai. . 

.Fruit 

Garam Pãnĩ.... . 

Hot Water 

Kehlã . 

.Banana 

Ublã Pãnĩ. . 

.Boiled Water 

Papĩtã. . 

.Papaya 

Chãwal. . 

.Rice 

Santarã. . 

.Orange 

Shãkãhãrĩ: Veg. . 

. .Vegetarian 

Mosambi . 

.Sweetlime 

Gosht;Non- Veg. . 

.Meat 

Nĩmbũ . 

.Lemon 

Andã. . 

Eggs 

Nãriyal. . 

.Coconut 

Thora.. . 

Little 

Ẫm. 

.Mango 

Bahut. . 

. A lot, many, 

Khajũr. . 

.Dates 


too much 

Angũr. . 

.Grapes 

Binã. . 

. .Without 

Anãr. . 

.Pomegranate 

Nashta . 

. Breakíast, 

TarhĩỊịã. . 

.Watennelon 


also snack 

Bãdãm . 

.Almonds 

Namak . 

..Salt 

Kặịũ. . . 

.Cashew 

Mirch . 

. Pepper 

Mũngphalĩ. . 

.Peanuts 

Adrak. . 

. .Ginger 

(See also Food: What You’llEat.) 

Numbers: 

Ek . 

.One 

Chaudã . 

.Eourteen 

Do . 

..Two 

Pandrã. . 

.Eiíteen 

Tĩn . 

..Three 

Solã. . 

.Sixteen 

Chãr. . 

..Four 

Satrã. . 

.Seventeen 

Pãnch . 

..Five 

Attharã. . 

.Eighteen 

Che . 

,.Six 

Unnĩss . 

.Nineteen 

Sãt. . 

..Seven 

Bĩs. 

.Nineteen 

Ẫt. . 

.Eight 

Ikkĩs . 

..Twenty-one 

Nau . 

,.Nine 

bãĩs . 

..Twenty-two 

Das . 

..Ten 

tẽĩs . 

..Twenty-three 

Gyãrã . 

..Eleven 

chaubĩs . 

..Twenty-four 

Bãrã. . 

..Twelve 

paccĩs . 

..Twenty-five 

Terã. 

Thirteen 
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Numbers (continued): 

chabbĩ ... 

...Twenty-six 

sattãĩs . 

.Twenty-seven 

atthãĩs . 

.Twenty-eight 

unatĩs . 

.Twenty-nine 

tĩs . 

.Thirty 

ikatĩs . 

.Thirty-one 

hattĩs . . . 

..Thirty-two 

taimtĩs . 

.Thirty-three 

caumtĩs . 

.Thirty-four 

paimtĩs . 

.Thirty-five 

chattĩs . 

.Thirty-six 

saimtĩs . 

.Thirty-seven 

aratĩs .... 

.Thirty-eight 

unatãlĩs . 

.Thirty-nine 

cãlĩs . 

.Forty 

pacãs . 

.Jifty 

sãth . 

.Sixty 

sattar . 

.Seventy 

assĩ . 

.Eighty 

nabbẽ . 

..Ninety 

Ekso . 

.One Hundred 

Do so . 

.Two Hundred 

Ek hazar. . 

.One Thousand 

Lakh 

One Hundred 
Thousand 

Crore . 

.Ten Million 

Pehlã. . 

.pirst 

Dũsrã. . 

.Second 

Tĩsrã 

.Third 

Chauthã. 

. .Pourth 

Pahchyvãn . 

.Fifth 

Chhathã . 

.Sixth 

Sãtvãh . 

.Seventh 

Ẩtvãh . 

.Eighth 


(From here onwards, add 
the suffix -vãh to the number.) 
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Indian Standard Time 

When someone makes an appointment with 
you, you should assume that it is IST—In- 
dian Standard Time—meaning that they 
can be anyvvhere from half an hour to three 
hours late. 

— You will get them tomorrow. 

— What’s tomorrow? 

— Noí today. 



Time: 


Ẫj. . 

..Today 

Kal . 

..Yesterday, or 

tomorrow! 

Shãm . 

.Evening 

Rãt. . 

..Night 

Din . 

.Day 

Hafta . 

..Week 

Mahina . 

.Month 

Sãl. . 

..Year 

Bãd mein . 

.Later 

Ke bãd. . 

.After 

Pehela . 

.Beíore 

Ahhĩ. . 

.Now 

Minat. . 

.Minute 

Gan tã. . 

.Hour 


Lonely Planet puts out a nifty pock;et-sized Hindi/Urdu phrasebook with enough 
vocabulary and practical phrases to give you a Êm íooting. 

Mussoorie, a small town in the Himălayan íoothills not far from Dehra Dun and 
Rishikesh, has a reputed language school (plainly known as the “Mussoorie Lan- 
guage School”). You can also find Hindi Teachers in most tourist places. 

Learning Pãli 

The Vipassana Research Institute at Dhamma Giri offers an 3-month Păli Study 
Programme to serious old students. Its goal is to provide students with a work- 
ing knovvledge of Păli—three months are not enough to become a scholar. Every 
second year, the institute plans to have an advanced course for students who have 
already completed the beginner level. Contact the institute to find out about the 
schedule. 

The daily schedule varies, but in general the student has 2 hours of classes every- 
day, a minimum of 3 hours of meditation, 3-4 hours of volunteer Service, and the 
remaining time is for self-study, laundry, rest, etc. For more iníormation about 
VRTs Păli Programme, see the VRI website www.vri.dhamma.org or contact 
info@giri.dharnma.org 

Once in a while, Păli workshops are organized for old students at different loca- 
tions in India, as well as in other countries. There are no fixed times; the usual way 
to find out is through the Vipassana grapevine. 

Money 

In every commercial exchange, one of India’s greatest ascetics, Mahatma Gandhi, 
will be there smiling at you from every bill, reminding you of the value of simple 
living. India’s currency, the rupee, is made up of 100 paise, the smallest coin being 
50 paise. 
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“Hallo, Change Money?” 

You can exchange money in banks, money changer offices, travel agents, and 
some upper-scale hotels, as well as fancy department Stores. The Mumbai and 
Delhi airports have 24-hour State Bank of India currency exchange counters. 
Check the rates; banks are usually better for travellers’ cheques (TCs). American 
Express also has decent rates. us cash and UK sterling are accepted anywhere (It’s 
good to keep some us cash on hand for emergencies). Remember, you need to 
show your passport whenever you change money. Some places may charge com- 
mission for íoreign exchange but the fee is usually nominal. Always double-check 
the amount when you change money. And don’t accept ratty or torn bills; you may 
have trouhle using them in the market. 

You can change TCs in big cities and tourist hot spots; American Express and 
Thomas Cook are the most widely accepted brands. In smaller towns, they may not 
accept travellers’ cheques in denominations other than the us dollar, British pound 
or Euro. (Most meditation centres will accept donations only in Indian rupees or 
us dollars.) 

If you desperately need to change cash in a village or small town and there are no 
banks around, find the gold merchant. If he can’t do it heTl know who can. 

ATMs 

AU airports have ATMs that accept intemational bank and credit cards and cash 
machines are becoming increasingly widespread in India. Don’t get too excited 
when you see one though, as they oíten only take local cards. In the big cities, 
even if the sign says ‘Cirrus’ or ‘Plus’ we have íound that it is hít or miss. The 
banks in India that generally accept íoreign cards include Citibank, HDEC, ICICI, 
UTI, HSBC, the Punjab National Bank, and the State Bank of India. You should 
be aware that these banks usually charge high International transaction fees, so 
it might be wise to make larger transactions less oíten. Note that while some 
ATMs snatch back your money if you don’t grab it within 30 seconds or so, other 
machines take longer than 30 seconds to release the cash—so don’t panic if the 
money doesn’t instantly appear. Make sure you get a PIN number for your credit 
card, as these usually work when your bank card doesn’t. As a last resort, some 
higger banks will give you a cash advance on your credit card (which can be a long 
process: waiting in line to see the clerk who gives you a token for another clerk, 
and so on). 

Credit Cards 

Credit cards are accepted in middle- and upper-scale hotels and shops. It is proíìt- 
able to use credit cards for hig purchases, as the credit card companies usually give 
the oữìcial exchange rate of the day, as opposed to taking a small cut on the rate 
as money changers do. 

Have You Run Out of Cash? 

Did you spend your last rupees on a íabulous Kashmiri carpet? There are now 
Westem Union money transíers in most tourist centres. Thomas Cook also offers 
a moneygram Service, but both these options are very costly. 
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On-line Banking 

This is where the internet comes in really handy. Most banks in the West now have 
Internet banking Systems. You can easily pay your phone or electricity bills, and 
transfer money onto your credit cards. Make sure you sort out the logistics beíore 
you leave, like getting a username and password, entering your utility bill num- 
bers, and becoming íamiliar with the site. These websites usually have a minimum 
browser requirement, for saíety reasons, which we have sometimes downloaded 
in internet caíés. For saíety, always empty the ‘cache memory’ when you’re done. 

Cost of Living 

You can live very frugally in India, or you can live like royalty; some of the fancy 
hotels in big cities go forUS$500 a night. The minimum amount of money needed 
per day for the shoestring traveller, excluding travel, is about us$10 for one per- 
son, or us$15 for a couple. 

Communications 

Telephone 

While private home phones are still considered a luxury in India, mobile phones 
have become accessible throughout the country. 

However, the public telephone is still the norm in India. These are easily recogniz- 
able hy their bright yellovv signboards with STD, ISD, PCO painted in black, and 
can be found throughout India. They sometimes have private plexiglass booths, 
but your conversation is usually open to anyone wanting to eavesdrop. 

The price of the call is shown on a digital meter, usually above the phone. The 
price of long distance calls has gone down recently, so ask beíorehand about the 
rate to your country; sometimes the meter has not been rectihed and the shop own- 
ers continue to collect the same amount from unsuspecting tourists. Calls to the 
USA and Canada, for example, vary from 8 to 13 rupees per minute. 

These booths may offer a ‘call back’ 
Service for a nominal fee (Rs 3-5 per 
minute). Make sure you give your 
loved ones the exact access code from 
their country, or you may end up wait- 
ing for a long time. 

Many of these public phone booths 
also have fax machines. The rates 
for sending a fax are the same as the 
phone call per minute. 


Public Telephones 

STD: Subscriber Trunk Dialling: 

Domestic Long Distance 

ISO; International Subscriber Dialling: 
International Long Distance 

PCO: Public Call Oílice 


Internet 

Computer technology is one of the íastest growing Industries in India. You can 
now find internet caíés (that don’t necessarily serve coffee) at almost every comer 
in most medium-sized towns. Unless you’re in a big city, however, the connection 
can be painílilly slow. Morning is the best time, and evening should be avoided 
altogether. Rates vary from Rs 20 to Rs 40 per hour. More than that is too much, 
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especially if it takes 5 minutes for your page to download. One way to avoid get- 
ting írustrated is to have a magazine article next to you to read while the page 
materializes (or you can use these moments to observe your impatience sensa- 
tions!). Alternately, try working with rwo pages at once: you write one e-mail 
while the brovvser is searching for another page. If you aren’t in a rush, you can 
also ask to check the speed beíore you commit. 

If you’re writing a long letter, íìrst 
write it in a word document and save 
it as you go, instead of writing directly 
into your on-line account; too many 
witty tales have been lost in Cyber 
space because of untimely blackouts. 

I-way internet cafés can be found in 
major cities, and often have fast con- 
nections at decent prices. You can also 
make intemational calls there over the 
internet. They’re cheap, although the 
sound quality isn’t always as good as 
a regular phone line. 

Going on retreat? You may want to 
use the auto-reply option in your 
e-mail program so that people trying 
to contact you don’t begin to think you 
are snubbing them. 

If you are travelling with your own laptop you may want to consider purchasing a 
USB modem device from any cell phone company such as Vodaíone or Airtel. 3G 
model iPads and similar tablets have an intemal SIM card like an iPhone. Most cell 
phone companies can sell you a data plan. 

Post 

It’s relatively easy to find the post office: just ask around. The Indian postal Service 
is usually reliable for sending letters; however, if you’re sending anything of any 
value, then consider sending it by registered mail—it’s a cheap way to discourage 
potential tampering. 

Parcels 

Most packages that we have sent home have made it saíely, although not always 
in the quoted time. One íriend sent a parcel to himselí, and received it in Prance 
one year later! Other friends never got their box of beautilul hand-knit woollen 
sweaters. When you’re sending a package, it’s simply implied that a small risk is 
involved. If you’re highly attached to the item, it may be better to lug it around. 
(We suggest you reserve shopping for the few days beíore your retum Aight.) 

Sending a parcel can be a day-long mission, but it doesn’t have to be. Beíore go- 
ing to the post office, go to a tailor that does ‘parcel packaging’—you can usually 
find one near a post offìce. He will stitch your parcel up in cheap cloth and put red 


The Head Wobble 

You’re walking through the bazaar, with 
your camera around your neck, amazed at 
the colours. You walk up to a tika vendor 
and point to your camera, asking if you 
can take his photo. He wobbles his head. 
You take this as a no. The next person does 
the same, and so does the next. You start 
wondering what you have done wrong or 
whether there is a taboo against photogra- 
phy in raarket places. And they are wonder- 
ing why you ask them to photograph them 
and then don’t. 

A head wobble means anything from ‘Yes’ 
to T understand’, although some may wob- 
ble even when they don’t understand. 
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wax on the seams in an old-fashioned manner. The good tailor will have a black 
marker with which you can write the receiver’s address, as well as a retum address. 
Remember that many post ohhces only deal with packages in the moming, so we 
suggest you get there íìrst thing. 

Money Order 

This Service is usually offered only in the moming. You fill out a form and pay 
the amount you want to send plus a small Service fee. The slip goes directly to the 
recipient in another Indian town, who can collect the cash at the closest post offìce. 

Poste Restante 

This Service has become obsolete since the spread of e-mail. If you’re one of those 
‘anti-computer’ types, however, the poste restante System is still available. Even 
better, if you know that youTl be sitting or serving at a centre, you can have mail 
sent there. Make sure the sender specihes which course(s) you’re attending. 

Warning: Don’t send any electronic equipment by post, and don’t have any sent to 
you in India. A íriend asked his íather to mail him his laptop. When it arrived, the 
Indian Customs required him to pay two and a half times its value in duty. When he 
asked if he could retum it home, they said “yes,” but he still had to pay the duty! 

Business Hours 

Although shops, post offices, and govemment oíBces are usually open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday to Priday, the best time to do any official business is 
between 10 a.m. and 12 a.m., because sometimes they will not provide certain 
Services after lunch, like sending a parcel in a post oííìce, for example. Banks are 
open 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., Monday to Priday. Some businesses are open “half-days” 
on Saturday momings, and on holidays, which, in India, can mean every other day. 
Some oílỉces and businesses close for lunch; others may close up shop to watch 
a cricket match. The bazaars are usu- 
ally open in the evenings until about 8 
p.m. The best thing to do is ask a local 
what time things open and close. 

Shopping 

The market is the heart of any In- 
dian town. Not only is it a place for 
commercial exchanges, but it acts as 
a community centre where old men 
chew paan and reminisce of the good 
old days, womenfolk compare bangles 
and gossip, children run after Street 
dogs, and cows wander from stall to 
stall as if on alms rounds. YouTl And 
all kinds of shops: roadside hole-in- 
the-wall shops, big City department 
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Stores, shops in the backs of trucks, shops on wheels, shops on sticks, even shops 
in inverted umbrellas. 

Uníortunately, most of the traditional hand-made goods have been replaced with 
ugly industrial plastic. It’s now more difficult (and more expensive) to find true 
craítsmanship. 

Haggling 

Whether you’re looking for carrots or Kashmiri carpets, it’s always a good idea to 
check the competition beíore settling on an item and committing to a bargaining 
match. It’s even better if you know a local person who can guide you around the 
local economy. 

Indians love haggling: they can spend 
an entire aítemoon perusing shop after 
shop, arguing over a few rupees, only 
to retum to the íìrst to strike a deal. 
Bargaining is usually expected, and 
once you leam the ropes, the merchants will respect you for it; they may even 
invite you in for tea and a meeting with their mother. It’s a íriendly ping pong 
match where the goal is for both parties to settle on a mutually fair price. It’s not 
uncommon for vendors in tourist areas to double—or triple—the price in the hopes 
of catching an unsuspecting tourist. It’s usually safe to start your offer at half of the 
asking price and work your way up. If the vendor immediately accepts your íìrst 
offer, you’re probably paying too much, but it’s too late. If you have absolutely 
no idea of the value, you can try being vague, by signalling your interest without 
giving a figure: “Hmm, very nice, but I canh afford it...” will probably bring the 
price down. 

When dealing directly with artisans or independent vendors remember the intricate 
work and specialized craítsmanship that created your souvenir. Settle on a price 
that’s fair, even if it’s a few rupees higher than what you had in mind. 

Indian vendors are usually superstitious about the íìrst and last customer of the 
day, and you can usually get great prices early moming or just beíore closing. 

Bartering 

There was a time when Levis® jeans or European períume could be traded for great 
local wares, but as westem commodities inundate India’s markets, vendors are no 
longer interested in exchange and only want rupees. 

Local Souvenirs 

Tired of the same old plastic malas and tacky t-shirts? Try shopping in the local 
markets for your souvenirs. Bangles, saris, incense, hindis, cardamom, stainless 
Steel plates or tiffins make for original (and inexpensive) giíts, as well as a great 
story. 

Shopping Tips 

• Bring small change with you to the vegetable market. 

• Don’t accept tom bills; you’ll have a hard time getting rid of them in tum. 


— You 're lying ! 

— No Ma 'am. I am doing good business! 

- Kashmiri carpet vendor 
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• Bring cloth carry-all bags; say no to plastic. 

• Big-city department Stores have westem goods at almost-westera prices. 

Electricity 

Theoretically, electricity in India is the same as in Europe: 230-240 volts, 50 Hz, 
altemating current. In reality though, the voltage oíten Auctuates, so all appliances 
like íridges, computers, or TVs should be plugged in to a voltage stabilizer. A spike 
guard, available at any electronics shop, has a ílise on it that will hlow if the povver 
spikes. Investing in this Rs 50 gadget is much better than írying your laptop. 

Blackouts are frequent so keep torches, candles and matches handy. In some plac- 
es, there are planned power-cuts called ‘load shedding.’ Find out locally when they 
are, so that you don’t make a trip to town to check your e-mail and then íìnd out 
that the povver is cut for 3 hours. 

Laundry 

You see them at the river banks, 
thrashing the clothes— shlop, yvhack, 
shlop —as though exorcizing demons. 

They are the dhohi-yvallahs: people 
who do laundry. You can give them 
your dirty clothes in the moming, and 
they usually come back that same evening, crisply ironed. They may also return a 
dilĩerent color, or with missing buttons or drawstrings. This is the risk you are pre- 

pared to take for the low cost of about 
10 rupees per piece. Remember that 
ladies’ undenvear is a discreet item in 
India; you don’t give it to the dhobi- 
wallah, and you don’t hang it outside 
after washing it, hut in your room or 
bathroom. 

The dhohi-seva in established medita- 
tion centres like Dhamma Giri is in- 
credibly efficient, and cheap (around 
Rs 5 per piece). But why do your 
whites come back with a bluish tint? 
They put a drop of indigo in the white 
load to keep it from tuming yellow! 
If you don’t know whether or not you 
can trust the laundry Service, first send 
an article that you’re not attached to, 
like a towel. Keep in mind, however, 
that there’s always a risk. 

While travelling, we do our laundry 
hy hand and our motto is: ‘Tf it doesn’t 



Ifyou heatyour clothes, 
the dirt will run away. 

- Himãchali Villager 
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smell bad, it’s clean.” With that said, we have also noticed that Indian people, 
generally, place a strong emphasis on personal hygiene and appearance, and usu- 
ally equate the outward image they present to the world with their social status. 
A íoreign tourist in India will always be perceived as rích even if that is far from 
the truth, and a rích person travelling in dirty, torn, creased, or ill-fitting clothes 
really challenges traditional ideas of propriety, and can sometimes be taken as an 
affront to the local value System. You will be surprised how much smoother your 
travels can be when you make that extra effort to wear clean clothes without holes, 
to put on shoes or sandals that get an occasional polish, and to keep your hair (and 
beard) neat. 

Toilets & Bathrooms 

There are two kinds of toilets in India, the ‘Western’ style: the classic sit-down, 
flush toilet, and the ‘Indian’ style: a hole in the floor with a place for the feet on 
either side, over which you squat. Some seasoned travellers come to preíer the 
Indian toilets as they are more hygienic and otĩer a better evacuating position. 

Indians use water, not toilet paper. They actually find the use of toilet paper quite 
disgusting. One Indian íriend used this argument: “If you had excrement on your 
face, would you wipe it off with paper or wash it with water?” 

There is usually a tap, bucket, and jug next to the toilet. Everyone develops their 
own washing technique, but use your right hand to pour the water, and your left to 
wash yourselí. Always wash your hands with soap aítenvards; if soap is not avail- 
able, alcohol-hased Solutions like ‘Pure Hands’ are convenient. 

Women often complain that they stay wet aíter using water. A simple solution is to 
carry a small hand-towel to use for drying oneselí. 

Be careíul not to drop anything down the toilet! Tales abound of dropped keys, 
sunglasses, even passports that had to be retrieved from the mysterious ceramic 
hole. 

Pointing your pinky in the air is the sign that you have to pee. 

Most Indians don’t know the luxury of a gushing hot shower. They usually fill up 
a bucket of hot water, squat, use a jug to wet themselves, lather, and rinse. The 
process is completed with incredihle efficiency. 

You may have to bucket-bathe in some guest houses and meditation centres. In the 
winter, most guest houses will provide hot water on demand. Or there may be a 
geiser (hot water tank) that you have to switch on, which takes about 30 minutes 
to heat. If there’s no heating System, you can always leave a ílill bucket in the sun 
for a few hours. 

Warnings 

India is a safe country overall. You will, however, inevitably hear some disturb- 
ing stories. Remember that although these incidents are rare, they are the stories 
people love to tell. So try to keep that in mind when a new acquaintance tells you 
about their fríend’s brother who ate a hiscuit on the train and woke up in the hos- 
pital with all his belongings stolen. 
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Almost every day in an Indian newspaper you can find at least one Bihar horror 
story of theft, murder or corruption. Whether the stories are accurate or not, they 
have imprinted a collective paranoia on the minds of the Indian population. When 
we tell our Indian íriends that we are going on pilgrimage, the common responses 
are, “Very good that you will experience the vibrations of these places, but don’t 
bring anything of value, never travel at night, and don’t trust anybody!” 

Our íìrst time travelling in Bihar, however, proved to us that most of these fears 
are all based on media-constructed íairytales. Yes, it’s true the government is cor- 
rupt, the towns are dirty, and the majority of Biharis are poor and uneducated, but 
most of these people are also warm, helpíul, and welcoming. There are also some 
conAict zones, such as Kashmir bordering Pakistan, and Nagaland and Manipur in 
the north-east. It is better to check the political situation beíore entering a sensi- 
tive area. 

Having said this, India is not a predictable exotic amusement park. Accidents hap- 
pen, so being vigilant is important. While travelling on buses and trains, always 
wear your money-belt under your clothes, just to be safe. 

I had recently been thinking to myself, “ỉts been almost two years 
and I haven ì lost my wallet or been pickpocketed. ” 

/ was on the New Delhi-Howrah Express when we were just pull- 
ing in to Calcutta. I had just met a couple who were also going to 
Thailand like I hadplanned, and would show me around and where 
to stay and get the cheapestflight. Waitingfor the long stop, moving 
5 kmph for what seemed like an aỷternoon, I lay on a top bunk with 
my most precious bag under my head as a pillow. I was beginning 
to daydream a bít when an Indian man tapped me to let me know we 
were stopped and it was time to get off. I quickly got up and gathered 
my three big loads—one overloaded backpack, a 30 Ih brass gong 
from Myanmar, and a miscellaneous bag of books and other gifts 
to bring home. Needless to say, I was burdened by my baggage, but 
convinced myself it was going to be worthwhile to bring it all home. I 
followed my new travel mates onto an empty bus heading to the Sud- 
der Street area. A minute or two went hy and I started thinking of my 
passport and wallet and... MYBAG! ILEETIT ON TEIE TRAỈNl... 

My heart stopped and I blankly looked at my/riends after spontane- 
ously exclaiming a single ‘harsh ’word. It was the thing that so may 
people talk about as being the worst thing to happen in a /oreign 
country: loosing your yvallet and passport (although it can alyvays 
he worse). I decided I had to at least make the effort of recovering 
it even though hy now I knew India well enough to know that un- 
attended baggage anywhere remotely near a train station might as 
yvell he dãna to the locals. I really didn ì want to hobble back to the 
station with all my bags being as tired as I was. But I had to try. As I 
suspected, the train had been scoured clean by all the homeless kids 
andporters that board the train before it comes to a halt. 

It was incredibly hot and humid, and the buses were very croyvded. 

I had to squish up against other sweaty bodies, hunched over, as the 
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buses were often shorter than my ố ’5 ”long body. The Canadian con- 
sulate rep was only able to give me a few hundred rupees, probably 
just over us$5. This had to give me food and accommodation for at 
least a couple of nights, solhad to really budget (yvhich actually isn ì 
all that hard in India). ỉwas reminding myself ofhow the yvorst thing 
wasn 't so bad after all, and how all of those things, my pictures, my 
journal, money, ID, addresses and notes, were all ultimately immate- 
rial, and hey, I was still breathing. I was actually quite happy with 
myself at keeping it ‘together. ’As the day turned to night I was still 
travelling amongst the hoards of humanity — pushing, dirty noừy 
hungry, thirsty—physically drained almost to the limit, when Ifound 
out ỉ'm on the wrong hus. The straps and bag handles felt like wire 
cheese cutters on my shoulders and hands. 

I found myself on a busy side Street feeling discouraged and unable 
to think. lýinally decided to give into one of the manypersistent rick- 
shaw drivers yelling “Hello sir, SÌK sir” and get a ride. He spoke no 
English and I thought we had settled on a price of 5 or 10 rupees to 
take me to the Salvation Army. Ipiit all my bags on the rickshaw, and 
to my surprise it was only right around the corner from where I had 
given up walking. Sure enough, the driver was insisting on something 
like 50 mpees. Mypatience was at an all time minimum. After a brief 
argument and a settlement I was ready to collapse. Pinally I was 
here. I was just signing in to the typical log book when I was asked to 
con/ront the ‘Captain 'to explain why I didn 't have apassport. I was 
barely allowed tofinish my sentence when I was met with cold words 
of rejection: ‘T don 't care where you stay, but without a passport, 
you are not staying here. " I tried to explain my situation, my day, in 
more detail only to be cut offby admonishments like “You should be 
more careful withyour belongings. " AU I wanted was a mattress and 
a cold shoyver. Very strong sensations were arising in me as I tried to 
reason with the man, but he onlyfurther kept shooing me off coldly as 
if I was a littlefly bothering him, without the slightest desire to listen. 
I could just barely contain myself and I think tears must have welled 
up along with a great concoction of emotion towards this ‘Captain 
of Salvation. 'He was at least kind enough to let me leave my bags of 
burden there while I sought out another place and made a desper- 
ate phone call. But of course every other rest house was the same: 
“No Passport = No Bed. ” Thankfully, I had the consulate rep 's cell 
number and he managed to convince the Captain to let me stay the 
night. The Captain brought me up to his office andproudly explained 
how as God 's servants they were there to always lend a helping hand. 
Assuming I was a regular churchgoer and a good Christian, he shook 
my hand and I said “Namaste. ’’ He frowned and said to me uncom- 
/ortahly, “We don 't say that in here. ’’ 

An old dirty mattress never felt so good in my life as it did that night. 

- Michael Pancoe 
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Volunteer Work 

There are loads of opportunities for volunteer work in India. A ửiend worked on 
a ‘Pedal Power’ prọịect that was making electric generators powered by bicycles. 
Others have helped with the Mother Teresa sisters in the streets of Kolkata. Others 
have taught English to Tibetan reíugees in Dharamsala. Whatever skill you pos- 
sess is useíul—you can prooíread a pamphlet, make a poster or help organize an 
event. 

In many tourist areas, you will see ads in tourist restaurants for volunteer work. 
Ask around. 

Last but not least, giving Service in a Vipassana centre is always a rewarding expe- 
rience. See the Dhamma Service section below. 

Dhamma Centres 

Communication beíore arriving: It’s best to contact the centre or centre’s City 
office to let them know of your plans instead of showing up unexpectedly. If who- 
ever answers the phone does not speak English, ask someone nearby who does to 
translate for you (speaking broken Hindi is easier face-to-face than it is over the 
telephone). 

Keep in mind that centres are not meant to be used as guest houses, but as places 
to sít and serve. Hovvever, the Middle Land centres are sometimes the exception to 
this rule, and will allow old students of S.N. Goenka who are on pilgrimage to 
spend a night or two if space permits. 

Pacilities: As every Vipassana centre 
íends for itselí, you will find that the 
level of comíort varies widely from 
one to the other. Centres near big cit- 
ies for example, will often receive 
more dãna than rural centres, and con- 
sequently, the íacilities may be more 
comíortable. AU meditation centres, 
however, provide the basic minimum 
of a bed, mattress, pillow, bedding, 
mosquito net, toilets, hot bucket baths, 
as well as simple vegetarian food. In 
some centres you will sleep in a dom 
with 10 other students, while in others 
you may have a private room with an 
attached bathroom. Some will encour- 
age (or oblige) you to use the laundry 
Service; others will say “self-service is 
the best Service.” 

Food: The food in centres is a reUection of local traditional cooking: Gujarati mil- 
let chapattis at Dhamma Sindhu; íried noodles for breakíast in Nepal, and sweet 
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khĩr (rice pudding) in Bođhgaya. The food is generally clean, and the water is usu- 
ally hltered with Aquaguard Systems, or boiled. 

Dress: Simple, modest, and comíortable clothing is essential. Follow the usual 
dress code of covering shoulders and legs (both for men and women), but be 
warned that an item that is appropriate in the West may not be in India. If unsure, 
ask a senior meditator. 

Your overall appearance should be neat. Indians pride themselves on personal 
cleanliness: “Cleanliness is next to Godliness!” is a common slogan and you 
should make an effort to abide by it. 

Segregation: It is very important for 
men and women to respect the segre- 
gation guidelines while at a Dhamma 
centre. Although volunteers of the 
opposite sex are allowed to commu- 
nicate about work-related matters and 
married couples are usually allowed to 
briefly meet in a public place to dis- 
cuss their business, casual chit-chat 
between Dhamma workers of the op- 
posite sex is not approved. 

Dhamma Service: The Dhamma se- 
vaks and sevikas are invaluable parts 
of the Dhamma machinery that sup- 
ports the meditators looking inside. 
As a foreigner, hovvever, you may find 
that your duties are limited hy the lan- 
guage barrier; you may be asked sim- 
ply to ring a small bell, sít in the meditation hall with open eyes, or play foreign 
language discourses. Try not to feel useless or unimportant. As Goenka-ji says, 
“The best Service you can do is to meditate.” 

If you’re really bored, however, enquire if the kitchen needs help, or take a look at 
the garden: does it need weeding? Or maybe you have some Computer skills and 
can help the management update old signs. There’s always a toilet needing clean- 
ing or a path needing sweeping. 

Remember that you are a guest in this country. Locals have their own way of doing 
things, and customs and habits should be respected. Poreigners should be espe- 
cially sensitive about telling people how to do this or that. It’s not uncommon for 
foreign servers to impose their way of thinking on the local centre management: 
“That’s not an ehhcient way of doing it. In the West we do it like this..But we are 
not in the West. Unless it is something that you feel is completely ‘anti-Dhamma,’ 
most of the time it is better to just adapt yourself to the situation and see it as an 
opportunity to dissolve the ego. 
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Suggested Itineraries 
for a Dhamma Yatra 


If you are considering going on a pilgrimage iyatra) to the sacred Dhamma places 
in the Middle Land, we suggest one of two itineraries, both round-trip routes from 
Delhi. The íìrst route is for those of you who want to go only to the main desti- 
nations, while the second is for the more enthusiastic yatri (pilgrim) wantmg to 
meditate off the beaten track. 

The íìrst route for ayatra, which will require a minimum of two weeks hy private 
vehicle and three weeks by public transport, looks something like this: Delhi to 
Vãrãnasĩ & Sămãth, to Bodhgayă, to Rajgir & Nalanda, to Patna, to Vaishali, to 
Kushinagar, to Lumbinĩ, to Kapilavatthu, to Shravasti, and back to Delhi. 

The second route includes all the places mentioned in the Middle Land section, 
and requires at least 6 weeks by private vehicle and 8 weeks by public transport. 

The suggested durations will enable you to explore and meditate in these places 
for a few days, without the írustrating rush of trying to see too much in too little 
time. You can, of course, leave out any of the places according to your interest or 
time constraints. 

There are also several tour operators who offer pilgrimage packages, taking care 
of all your travel, food and accommodation needs. While it can be argued that this 
sort of packaged tour reduces the opportunities for spontaneity and adventure, this 
method of travel enables pilgrims to focus on experience and Dhamma practice 
without all the logistical headaches, and may be best for those with limited time 
to plan or travel. 

As always, word-of-mouth is the best way to go about deciding what’s best for 
you. Some travellers have recommended tours from www.buddhapath.com . www. 
buddhapilgrimage.com and www.buddhist-pilgrimage.com . Visit their websites 
for prices and dates. The Indian Railway Catering and Tourism Corporation (' www. 
irctc.co.in) offers a luxurious, all-inclusive 8-day pilgrimage to the main holy sites 
(Lumbinĩ, Bodhgayă, Sămăth, Shravasti, Rajgir and Kushinagar). Pilgrims travel 
on the Mahaparinirvana Express —an air-conditioned train specially reserved for 
the pilgrimage—access the sites by road in air-conditioned jeeps and buses, and 
stay in high-end hotels ( www.railtourismindia.com/buddha') . 

I have to admit I was very sceptical of the ‘merit’of visiting a place. 

I thought, “What is all this hokey-pokey talk about vihrations that are 
2500years old? "lam very grateful that in spite of my stuhbornness 
and doubt, I signed up for the yatra with Goenka-ji and experienced 
it for myself. It was so wonderful,filling me with so much inspiration 
to keep walking the path. 


- American Pilgrim 
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The Middle Land 
{Majjhima Desa) 
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Dhamma Art, Architecture & History 


Stupas (Pagodas, Cetiyas, Chortens) 

The burial mounds known as stũpas are the most notable of all monuments hon- 
ouring the Buddha and are íound throughout the Middle Land. The dehnition of 
stũpa is a ‘heap,’ and most of the original structures during the Buddha’s liíetime 
were mounds of earth placed over the relics of saints or royalty, topped with a 
wooden umbrella. From the 3"“* century onwards, stũpas developed into beautihil 
and elaborate structures symbolizing the glory of the Buddha and his teaching. 

Some experts say that stũpas were designed to look like an inverted bodhi leaf, 
while others claim that the stũpas represent the Buddha’s begging bowl tumed 
over and his walking stick protruding from it. The common Indian stũpa is built 
in five sections which symbolize the five elements of the cosmos: the base {me- 
dhi) symbolizes the earth, the dome (anậa) symbolizes water, a platíomi that sits 
on top of the dome (harmika) symbolizes wind, a shaft (yashti) protruding from 
the platíorm symbolizes hre, and an umbrella (chãtravali) crowning the structure 
symbolizes space. These stũpas were oíten encircled hy a railing (vedika) with a 
gateway (torana). South Asian stũpas, reíerred to as pagodas, are usually topped 
with a spire, and East Asian stũpas are usually crowned with curved and tiered 
eaves.’ Most of the stũpas we see in the Middle Land today are not original, but 
comprise several layers built one on top of the other over the centuries. In Asia 
it’s considered sacrilegious to open or demolish an existing stũpa, monastery or 
temple, so what we see today is the latest renovation or reconstruction. Remember 
that you should always walk around a stũpa in a clockwise direction, keeping it 
to your right. 

You will oíten notice clusters of miniature stũpas surrounding the primary ones. 
These are votive stũpas built hy devotees beíore the 13'''century who had taken 
some personal vow and were striving to develop their religious merit. These stũpas 
usually contain small statues of the Buddha, copies of Dhamma texts and/or clay 
tablets inscribed with the Buddha’s words. 

The Buddha said that there are four classes of people worthy of a stũpa. They are: 
Buddhas (sammãsamhuddhas), solitary Buddhas (paccekahuddhasỴ, enlightened 
disciples (arahants), and wheel-turning monarchs {dhammacakkavatin). There 
are generally three types of stũpas erected in honour of these beings: stũpas that 
enshrine coqioreal relics {sarĩradhãtu cetiya), stũpas commemorating events as- 
sociated with the above four personages (uddừsa cetiya), and stũpas containing 
the person’s personal objects such as robes, bowls, or a walking stick (paribhoga 
cetiya). Bodhi trees are also reíerred to as a parihhoga cetiya.’’ 

The Buddha stressed the importance of paying homage to those who are worthy 
of veneration: 
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Paying homage to those who are worthy: 

To Buddhas or their disciples 

Who have defeated desire and crossed the stream of grief and 

lamentation, 

Paying homage to them will lead to emancipation and/earlessness. 

These merits cannot be measured} 

Laying flowers, lighting incense, or bowing to stũpas are not acts required of visi- 
tors, but they are traditional Asian ways of expressing gratitude and respect to 
what the stũpa represents. For example, when a meditator bows in front of the 
Bodhi Tree in Bodhgayã s/he is not bowing to the tree itself, but to what the tree 
represents: Awak;ening. Sayagyi u Ba Khin taught his students that when bow- 
ing three times in front of a stũpa or Buddha image, the íìrst time should be with 
the observation of sensations with anicca at the top of the head. The second time 
should be with the understanding of dukkha, and the third time with anattã. As 
Sayagyi said, “reverence expressed in this manner is the proper reverence; other- 
wise it is merely an empty ritual.”’ 

Temples & Monasteries 

Other ruins usually found in the vicinity of stũpas include those of temples and 
monasteries {vihãra, saúghãrãma), most of which were probably first constructed 
around the time of King Asoka (3"' century BCE). They continued to be active 
until approximately the IS^century CE, when they were either destroyed or aban- 
doned during the Turkish conquests or hy later Brahmanical opposition. 

The first bhikkhiis were nomadic, staying in forests, mountain dwellings, and parks 
maintained hy wealthy benefactors. As more people joined the Sangha, the Bud- 
dha pemiitted bhikkhus to stay in more permanent structures that were donated hy 
lay devotees. For many hhikkhus, the lifestyle of renunciation changed from “wan- 
dering alone like a rhinoceros” to “living together in ửiendliness and hamiony, 
like milk and water mixed, looking upon each other with the eye of atĩection.”"’ 

Statues of the Buddha 

For the first 500 years of the Buddha’s 
teaching, there were no statues of the 
Buddha. Instead, bodhi trees, stũpas, 
empty chairs, wheels, or pairs of foot- 
prints were used to represent him. The 
íìrst statues were produced during the 
Kusana period (2"'* century BCE to 3"^ 
century CE), whose culture was heav- 
ily inAuenced hy the Greeks. Talented 
artists expressed their dedication hy 
producing magnificent stone and metal 
statues portraying the Buddha’s wis- 
dom and compassion, which, in tum, 
became objects of devotion. 
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Images of the Buddha usually portray him sitting in the lotus posture, standing, 
or lying down (usually symbolizing his passing away). Sculptures of the Buddha 
sitting on a chair are not of our present Buddha, Siddhattha Gotama, but of Mat- 
teyya (or, Maitreya in Sanskrit), the next Buddha. Most of these hgures have a halo 
behind the head and also bear some of the 32 marks of a great being (mahãpurisa 
lakkhana), such as a lump on top of the head (unhisa), spoked wheel imprints 
on the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet, and a mark between the eye- 
brows (uma). The elongated earlobes are probably a result of the Sakyan custom 
of wearing heavy earrings, which the Buddha would have done beíore his renun- 
ciation. The Buddha’s hands are always placed in one of the five gestures {mũdra): 
the meditation pose {dhyãnamũdra) has his hands resting in his lap; the teaching 
gesture {dhammacakkamũdra) shows both hands raised in front of the chest tum- 
ing a wheel; the sign of imparting íearlessness and mettã (abhayamũdra) portrays 
him with his right palm íacing outwards; when he has his left palm out with his 
hngers pointing down, he is in the position of bestowing blessings (varadamũdm), 
and the earth-touching gesture (bhumừparsamũdm) shows the left hand in the 
lap and the right hand touching the ground, asking the earth to bear witness to his 
great victory over Măra, the source of immorality. Sometimes, at the sides of these 
statues, small hgures of devotees are depicted with their palms joined together 
{atyalimũdm). 

Dhamma Asoka: His Pillars & Policies 

The great Indian Emperor Asoka was crowned around 270 BCE as the third em- 
peror in the Mauryan lineage, which was established about fifty years earlier hy 
his grandíather Chandragupta Maurya. After inheriting the throne from his íather 
Bindusăra, Asoka brieũy continued his family’s military campaigns, conquering 
most of the Indian subcontinent, with the exception of its southemmost tip and 
the area of modera Bangladesh and Assam. One of his expansionist campaigns 
led to the bloody battle in Kalinga, where thousands of people were massacred. 
The horrors of this battle weighed heavily on his conscience, and out of remorse 
he decided to discontinue his violent policies. Eight years into his reign, Asoka 
encountered the Dhamma, and as his heart soítened, his entire life and manner of 
governing changed dramatically. 

After leaming the Dhamma, Asoka renounced all force, forbade hunting for plea- 
sure, promoted principles of morality and meditation, adopted a policy of religious 
tolerance, and worked for the general well-being of his people. Public welfare 
schemes were set up to build hospitals, cultivate medicinal plants, construct inns 
for travellers, dig wells, plant trees and create schools. Asoka was known to main- 
tain a íatherly principle in government administration, as is seen in the Dauli rock 
edict that reads, “AU men are my children and just as I desire for my children that 
they may enjoy every kind of prosperity and happiness, so also do I desire the 
same for all men.” He instructed his officers to care for their citizens “as the skill- 
ful nurse is eager to care for the happiness of a child.” He encouraged his officials 
to cultivate love and compassion and to eradicate anger, jealousy, pride, stress and 
laziness. These guidelines were especially important in dealing with criminals, to 
whom he gave milder punishments than beíore, chances for rehabilitation, and 
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release on the grounds of old age and sickness. When Asoka travelled around his 
empire, rather than hunting and engaging in leisure activities, he would meet his 
people and help solve their problems. In this way, he wrote that his victories were 
“conquests of right and not might.” 

Asoka also íorbade animal sacrihces in his kingdom and stopped the slaughter of 
animals for the royal kitchen under the principle of non-violence, which was made 
widespread through edicts containing messages like “Not to injure living beings is 
good.” It’s also possible that vegetarianism íìrst became widespread in India dur- 
ing his rule. Asoka’s decrees are said to be the oldest surviving Indian documents, 
and he also takes credit for the reintroduction of writing in India after nearly 1 500 
years of widespread illiteracy. 

Much of our knowledge about Asoka’s reign comes to us in the form of edicts 
carved on stones, cave walls and fine polished sandstone pillars, which he placed 
throughout his empire, including at the sacred Dhammayaíra sites. In addition to 
revealing ancient India’s aesthetic glory, the 15 m tall pillars also exemplily tech- 
nical genius, exhibited by their strength and durability after centuries of exposure 
to the elements. These masterpieces, built in quarries near Vărãnasĩ, were carried 
to their destinations, in some cases thousands of kilometres away. Although most 
of the remaining pillars have been broken due to religious and political prejudice, 
some still have their original crown of animals—the lion, elephant, or bull—sym- 
bolizing nobility. Asoka also built and reconstructed stũpas throughout his land. 
He opened seven of the eight original stũpas that had held the Buddha’s relics," 
and he divided these seven portions into “84000,”*- which he enshrined in stũpas 
throughout his empire. 

Although a layperson, this righteous ruler tried to assist in mending a schism that 
led to the development of the Sthaviravãda (the predecessor to Theravăda) and 
the Mahãsaúghika (the predecessor to Mahãyãna) sects. While Asoka seems to 
have supported both groups, his religious missions spread the Sthaviravãda teach- 
ings. His proclamations illustrate his concern for the unity and well-being of the 
Saủgha. In the middle of the 3"* century BCE, Asoka sponsored the nine-month 
Third Council of 1000 monks presided over hy the arahant Moggaliputta Tissa, 
in an effort to standardize the Canon and puriíy the Sangha of divisive elements. 
In one edict illustrating his desire for a unihed Sahgha, he wrote: “No one is to 
cause dissension in the Order. Whoever creates a schism in the Order... is to be put 
in a place not inhabited hy monks or nuns. For it is my wish that the Order should 
remain United and endure for long.” During this council, the Kathãvatthu (“The 
Points of Controversy”) was added to the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 

In addition to his support for the Sangha, Asoka built facilities for other religious 
traditions. One decree says, “AU sects deserve reverence for some reason or an- 
other. By thus acting a man exalts his own sect and at the same time does Service 
to the other sects.” This volition to serve all his subjects arises from having puri- 
íìed his mind. In one edict, he acknovvledged that this was possible because of 
two things: one was the rule of law and order in his kingdom (dhammaniyamani); 
the other was the practice of meditation (nụhatiya), the practical aspect of the 
Dhamma. 
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After the Third Council, Asoka dispatched missions of awakened bhikkhus 
throughout India and to Nepal, Aíghanistan, Syria, Egypt, Greece, Sri Lanka, 
Myanmar and Thailand to spread the Dhamma. Two of the most important of these 
missions were to Myanmar and Sri Lanka. The arahants Sona and Uttara Theras 
were sent to Suvanna Bhumi (modern day Myanmar), where they taught both the 
theoretical ipariyatti) and practical (patipatti) aspects of the Dhamma. From that 
point onwards, a lineage of bhikkhus has kept both aspects alive, and they remain 
today. The Mahãvamsa, a Sri Lankan chronicle, tells the story of how the Dhamma 
was introduced to Sri Lanka around 247 BCE by Asoka’s children, the amhants 
Mahinda and Sanghamitta. They gave King Devanampiya (r. 250-210 BCE) a cut- 
ting from the original Bodhi Tree in Bodhgayă, which he planted in Anuradhapura, 
where a descendant of that tree lives today. Around 29 BCE, the Eourth Council 
was held in Sri Lanka and the Dhamma was written down in the Păli language 
(and Sinhalese script) for the íìrst time after centuries of oral transmission. The fact 
that we have any knovvledge at all of the Buddha’s original teachings is entirely 
due to the remarkable dedication of the Myanmar and Sri Lankan scholars and 
meditators. 

Asoka died around 230 BCE, leaving behind a strong legacy for íuture rulers to 
follow. In the end, not only did he have a strong inAuence on the propagation of 
the Dhamma, but the Dhamma had a great impact on his character and method of 
rule. 

The Dhamma’s Decline in India 

As Asoka’s successors were not able to maintain the same high Standard of rule, 
the Mauryan imperial order lasted only another 50 years before it was replaced 
in the South by several smaller kingdoms and in the north by the Sungha dynasty, 
whose rule began the slow persecution and devolution of the Dhamma and the rise 
of Vedic Brahmanism. However, after the fall of the Sunghas, a series of invaders 
that included the Greeks, Scythians and Parthians, all seemed to have treated the 
Buddha’s teachings with respect. Indeed, the Greek King Menander (or Milinda, c. 
150 BCE) even adopted the teachings himselí.'^ The Dhamma continued to thrive 
in India, albeit on more equal temis with other yogic sects and Vedic Brahmanism, 
until the next great phase of expansion under the Kushan dynasty. The Kushan 
emperor Kanishka (r. 78-123 CE) was known as the Mahãyăna equivalent of Aso- 
ka, and is credited with the upsurge and spread of Mahãyăna teachings in India, 
Central Asia and China. While Kanishka did show a predisposition to religious 
tolerance, he never adopted a policy of non-violence, and his rule saw a number 
of bloody massacres. Although he seems to have íavoured the Mahăyãna, he also 
supported other lineages in the Buddha’s tradition. During Kanishka’s reign and 
for the next several hundred years, bhikkhus began paying more attention to philo- 
sophical scholasticism, which was marked by the íounding of the great monastic 
universities NăỊandă, Taxilă (Takkasilã) and Vikramaáila. 

At this time, a number of cultural interpretations of the Buddha’s teaching were 
also adopted, íactors contributing to the eventual decline of the original Dhamma 
in India. As meditation practice moved into the background, the trend of venerat- 
ing and mythologizing the Buddha increased. Changes in ways of representing and 
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relating to the Buddha manifested themselves in sophisticated artistic expression 
and merit-making activities, resulting in the rise of ritual and devotional worship 
(bhakti). These changes contributed to not only the blurring of distinction between 
the Buddha’s tradition and Hindu Vedantic practices, but also to the alteration of 
the Buddha’s teaching from a universal, non-sectarian way of life, to a particular, 
sectarian, religious System.''' The intermingling of Mahãyãna Buddhist and Hindu 
philosophies and practices made it very dihhcult for the untrained eye to distin- 
guish between the two traditions, especially because of the increase of metaphysi- 
cal speculation and deihcation in the new ‘Buddhism.’ However, whereas Hindu- 
ism established itselí among the masses, Buddhism retreated into monasteries and 
universities, becoming a religion of elite specialists. These practitioners of the new 
Buddhism lost touch with the popular culture and ceased to proselytize; instead 
tuming inwards to subtle philosophical debate and ritual. Despite the decline of 
the Buddha’s original message over the next centuries, the evolved religion of 
Buddhism continued to Aourish beyond the Gupta period (320-500 CE), especially 
since Buddhist monks were considered the greatest scholars of the time in not only 
the field of philosophy, but also astronomy, logic, grammar and medicine. 

In the seventh century, the advent of Tantric, or esoteric, magic-oriented Bud- 
dhism gained popularity as monks became dissatished with the arid scholasticism 
that characterized Indian Buddhism at this time. Hovvever, secret Tantric ritualism 
didn’t help the Sahgha make contact with popular culture, either. Both scholasti- 
cism and esotericism spelt disaster for the long-term sustainability of the Sangha in 
India. Monks íorgot about the liíestyle of the wandering mendicant that connected 
the Sahgha to the ordinary people who supported them. As the Sangha’s popular 
base declined, donors lost interest in hnancing both the expensive monastic institu- 
tions and the secluded monks practising things that nobody could understand. By 
the eighth century, the end of the Dhamma in India was in view and an exodus of 
íoresighted monks went to East and South East Asia. These practitioners perceived 
that the Dhamma’s íuture lay beyond the land of its birth. 

The final blows for the surviving Indian Saúgha were in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when Turkish Muslims invaded India. They persecuted all Buddhists, 
massacred the distinctively dressed monks, and destroyed Buddhist monasteries, 
temples, stũpas, universities and libraries. Whatever was not destroyed was even- 
tually taken over hy nature or later converted into Hindu temples. For the 600 
years during the Islamic dynastic rule of northera India, pilgrims were prohibited 
from visiting their sacred places. It was only after the British colonial administra- 
tion took control of India in the 19“' century that pilgrims were once again free 
to visit the old sacred sites, which were rediscovered, restored, and preserved hy 
British and Burmese authorities. 

The Rediscovery of Dhamma Culture & Practice in India 

While visiting the sacred places and their ancient monuments, it’s important to 
remember the people who rediscovered them after they had been lost to nature 
and time. Most of what we see today is a result of the pioneering efforts made hy 
19“'century European Orientalists such as Charles Wilkins, William Jones, Eran- 
cis Buchanan, lames Prinsep, Alexander Cunningham, Archibald Carlleyle, lames 
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Pergusson, Lawrence Wadell and others who dedicated all their spare tíme—on 
top of their busy colonial administrative duties—to leaming Indian languages, 
deciphering ancient inscriptions, and searching for ruins connected with the Bud- 
dha’s life and times. These Orientalists had a deep passion for uncovering India’s 
ancient history and culture, and the Buddha’s contribution to Indian civilization. 
While pursuing their hobhy, they put their lives in danger, facing disease, banditry, 
uncooperative locals and terrible travel conditions. However, through their love of 
learning, uncanny guesswork, and with the help of old Chinese travelogues, these 
adventurers overcame their obstacles and located, excavated, and explained most 
of theyatra sites that we see today. 

The Dhamma’s practical aspect of mental purification, however, returned to India 
only in the latter half of the 20"'century. In 1954 the social reformer and human 
rights advocate Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar publicly took reílige in the Triple 
Gem and Five Precepts with a half million low-caste Indians, preaching that any- 
one who did so would help India rid itself of corruption and oppression. After the 
Tibetan spiritual leader-in-exile His Holiness the H^Dalai Lama arrived in India 
in 1959, people from all around the world Aocked to see him and learn about 
the Buddha’s teachings on compassion and íorgiveness. When the Myanmar-born 
Indian S.N. Goenka retumed to India ten years later, the gateway to liberation 
swung open as he taught one 10-day Vipassana course after another. Since then, 
the Dhamma teachings of ethical integrity, concentration, wisdom and love have 
Aourished throughout the land of its birth and beyond. 

A Note on ASI 

In 2000, the Archaeological Survey of India (ASI) decided to charge entry fees to 
all the archaeological sites it runs, including sacred Buddhist sites. While Indian 
vistors are required to pay Rs 5 or Rs 10, íoreigners must pay between Rs 100 and 
Rs 250, depending on the site. 

If you hnd yourself discouraged hy this policy, the íìrst thing to do is check your 
equanimity and then, if possible, practise mettã; there is no point aggravating the 
situation and hampering your short time there. The next step is to write a polite 
letter detailing your issue, which might include the inappropriateness of charging 
pilgrims to enter sacred places. Public pressure from concemed travellers may 
help to encourage a change in policy. Should you wish to send copies of your letter 
to the Prime Minister of India and/or the Minister of Tourism, the addresses are 
also provided belovv. 


The Director 

Offìce of the Director General 

Archaeological Survey of India 

11 Janpath 

New Delhi-110 011 

India 

Tel: +91 (0)11-23015428 

Fax: +91 (0)11-23015428 
E-mail: asi@del3 .vsnl.net. in 


The Prime Minister’s Offìce 
South Block, Raisina Hill 
New Delhi-110 011 
India 

Tel: +91 (0)11-3012312 

Fax: +91 (0)11-3019545 

+91 (0)11-3016857 
Website: http://pmindia.nic.in/ 
writetous.htm 


Minister of Tourism 

#501, S'*- FIoor, C-Wing, 
Shastry Bhavan 
Dr. Rajendia Prasad Road 
New Delhi-110 001 
India 

Tel: +91 (0)11-4610350 

E-mail: akumar@parlis.nic.in 
Website: www.anaanth.org 
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While 800 meditators were sitting a 1-day course on the train from Mumbai to the 
Middle Land, Goenka-ji said: 

This pilgrimage should not be taken as a blind rite or ritual—not 
by the present generation and not by futiire generations. There is no 
blind belief involved in this. It is a positive and wholesome medita- 
tion while we are moving...visiting all the importantplaces of the 
Enlightened One. Seeing where he was bom, yvhere he became 
Enlightened, and where, throughout his life, he continued to guide 
people in Dhamma, we shall take advantage of the wonderful vibra- 
tions of thừ land, the wonderful land of ỉndia, the country of origin 
of pure Dhamma. May we all work seriously! 

During the Buddha’s time, Iiidia was known as the “Island of Rose-Apples” 
Ụamhudĩpa) and the area where the Buddha meditated, travelled, and taught was 
reíerred to as the Middle Land (Majjhima Desa), which roughly corresponds to 
the modem Indian States of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, and the Terai lowlands of 
Southern Nepal. Despite being one of India’s most impoverished areas today, at 
one time the region was one of the greatest centres of human civilization. Not only 
was it home to some of India’s most glorious empires, but it was also the spiritual 
nerve centre and birthplace of the Dhamma. 

/Ve always been fairly skeptical about, yvell, everything. This 
means that, with only circumstantial evidence, / Ve been a little 
tentative about my acceptance of the idea that Dhamma vibrations 
(anti-craving, anti-aversion, anti-ignorance) truly exist and have an 
effect. But on this trip /Ve definitely experienced distinct differences 
in meditation and the general atmosphere at the Buddha places, 
as opposed to otherparts of India or at home. My awareness has 
often heen betten and meditation has sometimes been more dỊfficult 
but ultimately more fruitful. So, Em more conýident in saying that 
Dhamma vibrations are real and can have a strong effect. The 
tradition says that this kind of incremental acceptance is perfectly 
fine, because as much as you experience directly that much you 
should accept. No dogma. 

- Peter Buchanan 


The concept of pilgrimage started in the Mahãparinibbãna Sutta 
where Buddha mentioned the fourplaces a devotee should vừit: 
the place where he was born [Lumbinĩ], the place where he got 
Enlightenment [Bodhgayã], the place where hefirst taught the 
Dhamma [Sãrnãth], and then the place where he passed away 
[Kushinagar]. Referring to pilgrimage, the Buddha used the word 
cetiya-carika, travelling to a cetiya, a pagoda. A cetiya, pagoda, or 
thũpa, is said to be prepared so that a devotee could have a place to 
visit andpay respect. But, Ifeel that a cetiya is also a place where 
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a person goes to apply hừ consciousness to Dhamma. He doesn ì 
merelyprostrate there, but meditates there. When one meditates at 
a cetiya he acquires wonderful merit, and this becomes a guiding 
force for him to travel on the path of spirituality. 

In addition to the fourplaces which Buddha mentioned, four 
more places were later added by the Pãli commentators to the list 
[Shravasti, Rạịgir, Sankasya, and Vaishali]. So,from four itbecame 
eight, and, with time, pilgrims began visiting the entire area of 
Magadha, also called the Middle Land, Majjhima Desa. The yvhole 
process of pilgrimage became bigger and bigger because pilgrims 
yvanted to visit every place connected to the Buddha, to the Dham- 
ma, and to the chief disciples like Sãriputta, Mahãmoggãllana, 
Mahãkassapa. By the seventh century when the Chinese pilgrim 
Xuan Zang arrived, there was a monastery every three kilometers! 
So people were Corning—and continue to come—to earn merits and 
receive the Dhamma. 

- Dr. Ravindra Panth, Nava NãỊandã Mahãvihãra 
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Lumbinĩ 
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Birth of the Bodhisatta 

“Let’s stop for a rest over there,” Queen Măyă said to one of her 
attendants, pointing to an inviting grove of săla trees nearby. “AU 
this traveling is making me exhausted and the horses must feel the 
same.” 

The journey from Kapilavatthu to her parents’ home in Devadaha 
in the country of Koliya was long, and the hot summer sun wasn’t 
making it any easier. The forest’s ửagrant flowers and warbling birds 
enticed the pregnant Queen, who was as beautiíul as a rose and pure 
in mind as a lotus. Cooling off in the shade of a huge sãlã tree, she 
remembered a dream she had had ten months beíore, in which a 
magniUcent six-tusked white elephant holding a brilliant pink lotus 
flower in its trunk had entered her womb. While lost in her reverie, 
she was suddenly pulled back to the present moment hy the most 
extraordinary labour sensations. 

Astounded, yet totally at ease, she grabbed on to a low branch of the 
mighty tree. Her side began to widen and open, íorming the most un- 
usual birth canal. Quickly and painlessly, out came the most radiant 
being she had ever seen.‘^ 

And so it was on the full moon day of Vesăkha (month of April-May) 
sometime betvveen 623 BCE and 563 BCE“ that Prince Siddhattha 
Gotama, the Buddha-to-be, was bom in a forest grove in Lumbinĩ. 
When the baby was bom, a great earthquake shook'’' and a magniíì- 
cent light shone throughout the universe. At that moment the sick 
were cured, prisoners were íreed, and peace prevailed everyvvhere. 
A shower of heavenly Uovvers and melodious celestial sounds rang 
through the air. Two jets of water, one cool, one warm, fell from the 
sky, hathing the mother and child, even though they had not been 
smeared hy any blood or mucus. The miracle child took seven steps 
and proclaimed: “I am bom for Enlightenment for the good of the 
world; this is my last birth in the world of phenomena.” 

Witnessing the great omens, a local sage named Asita went to the top 
of Mount Meru in the Tusita Heaven where there was a gathering of 
devas in a joyous mood. “Eriends, what is the meaning of all this ex- 
citement? What wonderful thing has happened for all this rejoicing?” 
The merry devas answered, 

In the village Lumbinĩ in the Sakyan country, 

A great heing, a precious jewel, set on Buddhahood 
Has been born for the welfare and happiness of the world! 

Because of that we are extravagantly gay. 

The perfect being, the pinnacle ofhumanity, the lord of all creatures; 
With the roar of a lion, the monarch of all beasts, 

Will turn the Wheel ofTruth in the Grove of the Ancient Seers.'^ 
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On the same day of the Bodhisatta’s birth, a few others were bom who would 
later play major roles in the íliture Buddha’s life: Ãnanda, Siddhattha’s cousin and 
íliture attendant of twenty-five years; Devadatta, his cousin and rival; Channa, the 
charioteer who explained to the prince the meaning of the Four Great Signs and 
who helped him escape from the palace on the eve of his Great Renunciation; and 
Kanthaka, his horse; 
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Site-Sitting 

A nice way to spend your days in Lumbinĩ is to go temple-hopping by foot, bike 
or rick;shaw. The sacred garden is a peaceílil haven, free from the noise and com- 
motion at other religious sites in India andNepal. The atmosphere, as S.N. Goenka 
says, is “charged with the vibrations of purity, the vibrations of the Himãlaya.” 
Innumerable beings have been meditating in the place where the Bodhisatta took 
his last hirth. Go and take part! 

Lumbinĩ Sacred Garden 

The Mahãmãyã Temple is said to have been built over the exact spot where Sid- 
dhattha was bom, which, according to the Nepal Department of Archaeology, is 
the encased stone slab with a semblance of a rather large baby’s footprint on it. The 
marker stone predates Asoka’s visit to Lumbinĩ, but archaeologists tell us that the 
platíomi that it rests on was placed hy the great emperor in the 3'“* centure BCE. 
Above the stone is a damaged nativity sculpture from the 4th century CE depicting 
Queen Măyã holding a hranch of the sãlã tree just aíter giving birth to Siddhattha, 
who is standing upright on a lotus pedestal. Her sister Mahăpạịăpatĩ is supporting 
her while the gods Brahma and Indra bestow hlessings. For centuries, locals have 
worshipped, and continue to worship, this statue as Mahãdevi, a Hindu goddess. 
Surrounding the Mahãmãyã Temple are ruins of temples, monasteries, and votive 
stũpas, which sprang up just aíter King Asoka and lasted until the 10* century. The 
monuments are decorated with butter-lamps and sticks of incense—outward signs 
of pilgrims’ devotion. 

Lumhinĩ’s oldest and most important monument is the Asokan pillar, which was 
erected 20 years after Asoka’s coronation. The pillar’s Brahmi inscription marks 
this site as the Buddha’s birthplace. Although the crown is no longer present, Xuan 
Zang (7th century) tells us that the pillar was crowned with a horse—a Symbol of 
nobility, and perhaps representing Kantaka, Siddhattha’s companion. In the 14th 
century, the Nepalese prince Ripu Malla engraved the Tibetan mantra Om mani 
padme hum —‘Praise to the Jewel in the Lotus’ (i.e., the Dhamma). Re-discovered 
in 1896 hy the Geraian archaeologist Dr. Eũhrer, the pillar conhrmed Lumbinĩ’s 
location, which had been íorgotten for more than 700 years. When the weather 
is right, meditating on the lawn hy the pillar can be very pleasant, as the silence 
is broken only hy the Tibetan prayer flags Aickering in the wind, or a group of 
pilgrims arriving to worship. Twenty paces from the pillar is the spring fed rectan- 
gular pond where Queen Măyă is said to have hathed beíore giving hirth to Sid- 
dhattha. In 1939 the pond was remodelled with the brick embankment seen today. 

The sacred garden is also an ideal place to reũect on the vast empathy the Bod- 
hisatta developed life aíter life, experiencing the world from every possihle angle 
and practising selAessness hy giving away his material possessions, hy generating 
íorgiveness and compassion, and even hy forfeiting his own life. Whether he was 
a king, a merchant, a íanner, a rabhit or a monkey, the Bodhisatta strove towards 
períection all alone, without the support of the Dhamma teachings or the company 
of a Sahgha. Only aíter his life as King Vessantara, in which he equanimously gave 
up his wealth and íamily, was he prepared for his very last birth in this garden. 
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While King Asoka exempted pilgrims from all religious taxes, the current admin- 
istration does not. Pilgrims are required to pay an entrance fee, but íortunately 
the entry ticket is valid for three days. The sacred garden is open from dusk until 
dawn. 

Dhamma Jananĩ, Lumbinĩ Vipassana Centre 

Amidst íantastic temples and lush gardens is this humble, yet very strong, Vi- 
passana meditation centre. Everyone who sits at Dhamma lananĩ (‘Birthplace of 
Dhamma’) raves about how great the quiet, 3-acre centre is for its support in the 
process of eliminating deep-rooted sankhãm. 

Dhamma lananĩ is located on the íìrst property aíter the etemal peace flame in the 
Theravăda monastic zone. Ten-day courses are offered every month from the 1 s* 
to the 26‘'', and old-students who ha ve completed at least three 10-day courses are 
always welcome to come for self-courses. With the Bumiese Temple and Gotami 
Nunnery as the centre’s sole neighbours, the only external sounds are those of 
sympathetic Buddhist pilgrims. 

To get to the centre, cycle rickshaws are available from the bus stand just outside 
the gateway to the Lumbinĩ Zone; othenvise it’s a 20-minute walk to the centre. 

Contact: 

Dhamma lananĩ, Lumbinĩ Vipassana Centre 
near Lumbinĩ Peace Plame, Rupandehi 
Lumbinĩ Zone, Nepal 

Tel: [+977] (0)71-580282, [977] 98069-95464, and [977] 97470-11497 

E-mail: info(a),ianani. dhamma.org 
Website: www.janani.dhamma.org 

Modern Temples & Monasteries 

As in most of the sacred places in the Middle Land, more than forty temples from 
every Buddhist country have been built in recent decades to honour the Bud- 
dha, Dhamma and Sangha. The íìrst modem temple, located just opposite the 
Mahãmãyă Temple, was established by the Nepalese Theravăda community in 
1956. The construction of this temple marked the beginning of Lumbinĩ as a pil- 
grimage site, transíorming the village from a jungle thicket into a beautiful garden 
worthy of its sanctity. The temple is worth visiting for its historical importance, 
as well as its artistically carved woodwork in the doorways and window frames, 
beautiful statues donated from many Asian countries, colourful murals depicting 
the Law of Dependent Origination, scenes from the Buddha’s life and an interest- 
ing caption of the major Hindu gods welcoming the Buddha. 

At the end of the 2 km-long canal and tree-lined avenue that begins at the eternal 
peace flame, stands the immense Japanese Shanti Stũpa containing Buddha relics, 
making it a great place for meditation. On a clear day this tranquil stũpa, sur- 
rounded hy a crane sanctuary, has a fine view of the distant Himãlayan Annapurna 
mountain range. 
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Museum & Research Institute 

The Research Institute has a dusty collection of Dhamma literature, and the mu- 
seum contains arteíacts found in the area and photographs of other places con- 
nected with the Buddha’s life and teaching. They’re both open from 10:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. every day except Mondays. 


Sleeping & Eating 


Most of the monasteries in the 10 km^ forested Lumbinĩ Peace Zone offer room 
and board to pilgrims. The newer establishments (2-3 km from the Sacred Garden) 
such as the Nepalese Mahayana Monastery, the Korean Monastery, the Sri 
Lankan Monastery & Guest House, the Mahãbodhi Society, and the Thai 
Monastery tend to be a bít more comíortable than some of the older institutions, 
although they also suffer from mosquito iníestation and sporadic electricity. The 
Shanti Guest House in Mahiliwar, on the outskirts of Lumbinĩ, offers simple, yet 
comíortable rooms on a donation basis to meditators. Biraj Singh, the owner, also 
runs a tea stall, a delicious home-style vegetarian restaurant, and souvenir stand 
near the Lumbini Sacred Garden. If you want to be closer to the Sacred Garden and 
Vipassana centre, it’s best to stay either at the Lumbini Dharmodaya Samiti 
Dharmashala next to the Sacred Garden or at the Gotami Nunnery (open to men 
as well) across from Dhamma lananĩ. The Burmese Monastery is íìrst class. If 
you want to stay there and are a not a Myanmar citizen, however, then you need to 
get written permission in advance from the Myanmar embassy in Kathmandu. 
There are also a few budget hotels just beíore the main entrance to the ‘Peace 
Zone,’ but these are far less appealing as they’re in the noisy market area. The 
luxurious and expensive Lumbini Hokke Hotel is near the Japanese Stũpa. If food 
is not available where you are staying, you can get a bite to eat at one of the restau- 
rants or local food stalls (dhabas) around the parking lot of the Sacred Garden. 

Pilgrims who only have time for a one-day visit to Lumbinĩ and want to get an 
early start back to India the next moming, often end up spending the night in an 
unattractive hotel in Sonauli, the noisy border town. This is usually unnecessary. 
Lumbinĩ is close enough to the border and it’s easy to catch an early 45-minute bus 
ride or 30-minute taxi to Sonauli or Bhairawa, which is just a 10-minute drive from 
Sonauli. If you’re in a situation where you absolutely need to spend the night in 
Sonauli, the Nepalese side of the border is slightly less noisy than the Indian side. 


Corning & Going 


To get to Lumbinĩ from India, go to the Sonauli border Crossing vía Vãrãnasĩ (413 
km, 9 hours by bus, 6 hours by taxi) or Gorakhpur (123 km, 3 hours by bus or 2 hours 
by private/shared jeep-taxi). Buses ữom Gorakhpur leave about every half hour. 
Shared jeep-taxis leave from the train station in the moming. Whichever vehicle 
you take, youTl get dropped off 1 km beíore the border. If you have lots of luggage 
or are íeeling too tired to walk, rickshaws will help relieve you of your burden. 
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Once at the border, non-Indian citizens need to ‘check-out’ at the Indian Immigra- 
tion booth about 100 m beíore the border and then ‘check-in’ at the Nepalese Immi- 
gration booth immediately after the archway. The border is open 24 hours, but you 
may need to wake someone up if you arrive in the middle of the night. Fifteen-day 
multiple-entry Nepalese visas can be bought at the border for $us 25, 30-day visas 
for $40, and 90-day visas for $100 (US cash only, no rupees), with a passport-size 
photo. Three-day pilgrim visas are free only for members of the South Asian As- 
sociation for Regional Cooperation. 

Once you have your Visa and stamps, you can catch one of the old beat-up lapanese 
mini-buses or a shared jeep to the Siddhartha Bus Stand in Bhairawa 10 minutes 
away (they leave every ten minutes from the end of the strip of shops and restau- 
rants). Then get on the next bus to Lumbinĩ (27 km), which takes about one hour. 
Altemately, you can hire one of these jeeps to take you all the way to Lumbinĩ. 
For those who prefer to travel hy air, irregular Aights also fly to Bhairawa from 
Kathmandu and Vãrãụasĩ. The aiqDort is 13 km from town. 

Excursions 

Rohinĩ River 

During the Buddha’s life, the Rohinĩ River divided the Sakyan and 
Koliyan territories. One hot and rainless summer, many of the crops 
began to shrivel up. Parmers Rom both republics wanted to divert 
the river’s flow to provide enough water for their crops. F[owever, it 
became apparent that there wouldn’t be enough for everyone. Bitter- 
ness developed, leading to insults, then punches, and eventually to 
the brink of war, hy which point most of the people holding weapons 
didn’t even know why they were risking their lives. 

Portunately, the Buddha arrived at the scene and prevented what was 
to be massive bloodshed. When both amies saw him, they immedi- 
ately threw down their weapons and reverently bowed down to their 
great kinsman. With utter compassion, he scolded them: “Pluman life 
is iníìnitely more valuable than a little bít of water! Give up your 
greed and hatred, and live with brotherly love and contentment.” The 
Buddha continued: 

It is a hlessing to live among those who hate, 

And not hate anyone: 

Let us live among those who hate, 

And be yvithout hatred. 

It is a blessing to live among those who are ailing. 

And be without ailments: 

Let us live among those who are ailing, 

And be without ailments. 

It is a hlessing to live among those who are yearning 
for sensual pleasures. 

And not be yearning/or such things; 
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Let us live among those who are yearning for sensualpleasures, 

And be yvithout yearning. 

With their heads hung low in shame, both armies fell into a guilty 
silence and went home. Shortly after, 250 young men from each side 
became bhikkhus, and eventually attained full liberatíon.''’ 

The Rohinĩ is the second river east of Bhairawa on the road to Parasi, but the exact 
location of this dramatic event has not been identihed. If time pennits, go and sít 
on the Rohinĩ’s sandy bank and contemplate the Buddha’s love for his clansmen 
and his courageous efforts to prevent war and promote peace, íriendship and rec- 
onciliation. 

Nepalese Kapilavatthu & Surrounding Areas 

The Capital of the Sakyans and the home of Prince Siddhattha is a peaceíul place 
to visit, as described in the next section. 
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Kapilavastu (Kapilavatthu) 


Prince Siddhattha’s First 29 Years 

After the extraordinary birth, Queen Măyă and her newbom retumed 
home to her husband, King Suddhodana, in Kapilavatthu. Delight- 
ed beyond words, the beaming king’s love for his little prince was 
boundless. 

The sage Asita went to the palace to inspect the boy, who shined 
like a polished gold coin. Ăsita was famed not only for his spiritual 
knowledge, but also for his skill in interpreting signs. Examining the 
baby’s glowing and beautiíul body, Ăsita immediately recognized 
the 32 special marks of a great man {mahãpurisa): level-treaded feet; 
wheel marks with a thousand spokes on the soles of the feet; pro- 
jecting heels; long hngers and toes; soft and tender hands and feet; 
net-like hands and feet; arched feet; antelope limbs; hands that can 
reach to the knees without bending; male organs enclosed in a sheath; 
golden complexion; delicate skin; one hair from every pore; body 
hairs growing upwards; upright limbs; seven convex suríaces; lion 
chest; full shoulders; height is the length of his ams; well-rounded 
bust; superior delicacy of taste; lion jaw; forty teeth; even teeth; teeth 
without gaps; very white teeth; very long tongue; Brahma-like voice 
similar to a karavika bird; deep blue eyes; cow-like eye lashes; white 
tuft between the eyebrows and protuberance on the crown of the head 
like a royal turban.™ 

Seeing these special marks on the child, Ãsita íìrst expressed over- 
whelming joy, followed by a great show of lamentation. Alarmed at 
the sage’s tears, the parents asked, ‘Ts our baby in danger?” 

“No,” he answered, calming their worries. “This child will never be 
harmed. My happiness came at seeing that a great being has descend- 
ed upon the earth and will bring salvation to the suffering world. My 
grief, however, comes from knowing that I will not live to see the day 
when the child’s latent abilities come forth. Your boy is destined for 
supreme greatness: either as a universal monarch {cakkavatin) or as 
a spiritual saviour of humankind!” 

When the royal parents heard the sage’s prediction, although they 
felt pity at Ăsita’s dilemma, their hearts rejoiced. Five days later, the 
court priests perfonned the boy’s name-giving ceremony. Measur- 
ing their astrological calculations, they proudly declared the infant’s 
name: Siddhattha—he who accomplishes his goal. 

AU the priests, hoping to get a fine reward, professed that the boy will 
someday become the greatest king of all time. Kondanna, however, 
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one of the court priests who would later become the íìrst disciple of 
the Buddha to attain emancipation in Sămãth, wamed the king, “If 
the boy ever comes in contact with human suffering, his compassion 
will lead him to abandon the princely life and embark on a quest for 
spiritual release. He will become the world’s saviour, not its ruler.” 
The king did not like these words. He wanted his son to be a ruler, 
not a monk. He convinced himselí that Kondanna’s prophecy must 
surely be mistaken. Clinging to this hope, King Suddhodana íorgot 
about the wise priest’s words. 

Seven days after Siddhattha’s birth, Queen Măyă died unexpect- 
edly.-‘ Mahãpajăpatĩ, the queen’s younger sister, became both the 
new queen and Siddhattha’s íoster mother—nurturing and nursing 
the infant as if he were her own. As the boy grew up, he rarely took 
part in the childish games and pranks common for his age. Rather, 
the young Siddhattha preíerred wandering alone in the royal gardens 
and contemplating the wonders of nature under large trees. Watch- 
ing this unfold, King Suddhodana became nervous and íeared that 
Kondanna’s prophecy might come true. Detemiined to shield his son 
from any contact with the sufferings of the outside world, Suddho- 
dana tried his best to divert Siddhattha’s attention to worldly plea- 
sures. He built three pleasure palaces for Siddhattha, one for each 
Indian season: winter, summer and monsoon. Siddhattha lived out 
his entire youth in these palaces, where he quickly gained prohcien- 
cy in all the arts of the day—intellectual, military and artistic. He 
wore the hnest garments, ate the choicest foods, was entertained by 
the most talented minstrels and enjoyed a large company of concu- 
bines. At the age of sixteen he married the beautiíul Koliyan princess 
Yasodharã. Throughout his youth Siddhattha lived a life of luxury 
and ease, sheltered from witnessing disease, old age, death, or any 
fomi of sutĩering. 

In his twenties, Siddhattha grew discontented with his pleasure pal- 
aces and set his heart on an excursion beyond the royal boundaries 
to see what life was like outside. King Suddhodana, thinking that his 
son was tied to the worldly life for good, granted his son permission 
to visit the outside world. 

On four successive excursions outside the palace, accompanied by his 
loyal attendant Channa, Siddhattha experienced the world in ways he 
never expected. For the first time in his life, the prince encountered 
the sight of an old person, a diseased person, a coq5se, and hnally a 
radiantly serene mendicant. The íìrst three sights shattered Siddhat- 
tha’s sense of privilege. They forced him to acknowledge that such 
painíul and undignihed conditions awaited him and Yasodhară—as 
surely as they awaited all other creatures. Years later, he recounted to 
a group of bhikkhus: 
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Whilst I had such power and good/ortune, yet I thought: “When 
an untaught ordinary man, who is subject to ageing...to sichtess... 
to death, not safe from ageing...from sickness...from death, sees 
another who is ageing...sick...dead, he is shocked, humiliated and 
disgusted; for he/orgets that he himseựis no exception. But I too 
am subject to ageing...to sickness...to death, not safe from ageing... 
from sickness...from death, and so it cannot beýit me to be shocked, 
humiliated and disgusted on seeing another who is aged...sick... 
dead. ” When Iconsidered this, the vanity ofyouth...health...and 
life entirely left me. 

The íourth sight, the encounter with the holy wanderer, sowed a seed 
in Siddhattha’s mind: the only way to find an end to suffering was 
to abandon the householder’s life and become a wandering ascet- 
ic of the íorest. The final incident that seems to have concretized 
Siddhattha’s decision to leave his íamily was the birth of his son 
Rãhula, whose name literally means ‘fetter.’ Although he had im- 
mense love for the baby, Siddhattha believed his son would shackle 
him to a way of life that would prevent him from Ênding the truth. 
Siddhattha was convinced that it was his attachment to things and 
people that bound him to an existence of pain and sorrow. Thus, on 
the full moon oíÃsãỊha, at the age of 29, Siddhattha, with tears in his 
eyes and a heavy heart, secretly left his íamily and took to the road, 
vowing only to retum after successíully completing his quest—total 
íreedom. This mission, or Great Renunciation (Mahãbhinikkamana), 
was not one of escape, but of compassion: Siddhattha believed that 
if he could solve the riddles of misery, he could then share the lib- 
erating Solutions with all of humanity. With this in mind he snuck 
out of the palace with the help of Channa and his horse Kanthaka. 
Once he was at a safe distance from the city limits, Siddhattha cut 
his wavy black hair, switched his fine royal clothes for the simple 
earth-coloured robes of a wanderer, and headed for the íorest alone2^ 

The Buddha’s Return to the Sakyans 

Within the íìrst year of Siddhattha’s Awakening, his name was fa- 
mous all over the Middle Land. King Suddhodana had not seen his 
son for seven years and sent word requesting that he retum. Knowing 
that his father longed to see him, Siddhattha—the Buddha—agreed 
to return to his homeland. 

“There he is!” Suddhodana rejoiced as he saw his son walking in the 
distance with a retinue of enlightened disciples. The king jumped 
onto his horse and rode out to meet him. As he got closer to his son, 
he was able to recognize certain physical features, but even beíore 
uttering a word he felt an incredible distance between them, for this 
noble sage was no longer his little prince, but a great sage. He gazed 
into Siddhattha’s clear eyes íeeling as happy as the day his son was 
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bom, yet at the same time he felt sad: his last hopes that Siddhat- 
tha would ascend the throne were shattered. The Buddha broke the 
silence: ‘T know the king’s heart is full of love and that for his son’s 
sake, he íeels deep regret. But let these ties of love that bind him to 
his son be spread out with equal kindness to all his fellow beings. 
Doing this, he will receive something much greater than his son, as 
the peace of liberation will enter his heart.” 

Knowing his son spoke the tmth, he clasped his hands in reverence 
and left his son to rest in the park aíter his long journey. 

The next moming, the king 
prepared a huge íeast, assum- 
ing that his son and the other 
monks would come to the pal- 
ace for their meal. However, 
the king did not specihcally in- 
vite them to come, so the bhik- 
khus went on their usual alms 
rounds in the streets. When 
the king heard of this, he was 
ashamed and ran out to his son. 

“Why do you disgrace me like 
this? It is not the custom of our 
royal Sakyan lineage to beg in 
the streets for food,” he said 
scornhilly. 

“But íather, that is your lineage,” the Buddha calmly replied. “I am 
from the lineage of Buddhas, and begging for food is our custom.” 
Allowing his íather to digest this striking statement, the Buddha con- 
tinued in verse, 

Awake! Be not heedless. 

Practise the Dhamma scrupulously. 

He who emharks upon the path ofTruth, 

Lives happily in this world and the next. 

Pmctise the Dhamma that is yvholesome. 

Ahstain from what is unwholesome. 

One who practises the Dhamma, 

Lives happily in this world and the next. 

Hearing these sagely words, Suddhodana trembled with joy, realizing 
the benehts of his son’s renunciation, thus becoming & sotãpannap^ 

The Buddha then went with Suddhodana to visit the rest of the fam- 
ily. Entering the ửont gate, all his relatives came rushing out to greet 
him except Yasodharã. She still felt terrible grieí from his having left 
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her and could not bear to see him. After being reunited with all his 
close relatives, the Buddha, accompanied by Săriputta, went up to 
Yasodharấs room where they found her on the floor weeping. From 
the time Siddhattha left to live the life of a recluse, Yasodhară pain- 
ílilly gave her husband her wholehearted support, even though it was 
impossihle for her to be with Siddhattha during his struggles. 

With kind eyes, the Buddha said to her, “Only someone with great 
virtue was able to play your role in the awakening of Buddhahood. 
For countless lives you have been assisting me in my quest. Without 
your purity and devotion, my mission would never have been ac- 
complished. You are weeping now, but have trust in me; your noble 
attitude will be a soothing balm to transform your sorrovv to joy.” 
Yasodharã understood the Buddha’s words, stopped crying, and 
bowed down to him in reverence. 

Later, while the Buddha was sitting with the king telling him about 
his adventure, Yasodharã and Rãhula were standing hy the upstairs 
bedroom window. Pointing at the Buddha, she said, “Do you see that 
holy man in the earth-coloured robes with your grandfather?” Răhula 
nodded. 

“F[e is your father. Go and ask him for your inheritance.” Rãhula ran 
downstairs to the Budđha. Without any fear or hesitation, he affec- 
tionately looked up to the Buddha’s face and said, “Pather!” 

The Buddha looked at him with 
loving eyes and stroked the 
boy’s head. Saying nothing, the 
Buddha smiled, took the boy’s 
hand, and left the palace. The 
contented little Rãhula walked 
with him in silence all the way 
to where the hhikkhus were 
camped. The child broke the 
silence and asked, “Pather, my 
mother said I should ask you 
for my inheritance. Can you 
show it to me?” 

Beaming with love, the Bud- 
dha turaed to Săriputta who 
was standing nearby, “My son 
wants his inheritance, please 
give it to him.” Understanding 
his teacher’s words, Săriputta 
shaved the boy’s head, dressed 
him in a robe made from rags, 
and then ordained him as a novice monk (sãmanera). After eleven 
years of practising the Dhamma, Rãhula became an arahant. 
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When the news of Rãhula’s ordination spread to the palace, King 
Suddhodana was deeply wounded. First he had lost his son Siddhat- 
tha, who in tum inAuenced his half-brother Nanda, as well as several 
Sakyan cousins. Now, he had lost his grandson and final heir to the 
throne. He went to the Buddha and requested that children should 
only be admitted into the order with the consent of their parents. The 
Buddha comforted the distressed king by speaking about the truths of 
anicca and anattã, and explained that the life of a bhikkhu is highly 
benehcial for realizing these truths. Nonetheless, the Buddha agreed 
with his father’s requestT"* 

The Kapilavatthu Debate 

Since the mid-19‘'' century, Orientalist scholars have debated the location of Kap- 
ilavatthu. Most Nepalese believe it to be 32 km north-west of Lumbinĩ in Tilau- 
rakot, where the ruins of a palace stand. Most Indians, on the other hand, think 
that Kapilavatthu is in India at the collection of ruins in the villages of Ganwaria 
and Piprawaha, south-west of Lumbinĩ. In the late 19*'' century William Peppe, a 
British landlord, íound two caskets containing gold omaments and fragments of 
charred bones of the Buddha in a stũpa at the Indian ruins (the relics are now in the 
National Museum in New Delhi), and in the 1970s some seals were unearthed here 
bearing the inscriptions ‘^Kapilavastir and “Kapilavatthu Bhikkhu Sangha.” 

The two Kapilavatthus are only 50 km apart, but each nation stands to win a good 
deal in having its claim verihed, especially with all the religious tourism it might 
eventually bring. It’s worthwhile for pilgrims to visit and meditate in both sites: 
both could plausibly be related to the Sakyan Capital. 

Nepalese Kapilavatthu & Surrounding Sites: 

Site-Sitting 

Pilgrims visiting the following places will see nothing more than an area of brick 
ruins associated with the Sakyan kingdom. But, these rarely visited and pictur- 
esque places surrounded by forests, famis, and traditional village hamlets (prob- 
ably not too different from those of the Buddha’s time) are worth the trip. 

Taulihavva 

It’s claimed that this town is the area where King Suddhodana met Siddhattha for 
the first time after his son’s enlightenment. After their conversation, the king be- 
gan to comprehend the depths of the Buddha’s teaching and became a sotãpanna. 
There is no marker identilỳing the location of this historic event. 

Tilaurakot 

The once Aourishing city of Kapilavatthu is now little more than a pile of brick 
remnants said by local guides to be those of the royal palace in which young Sid- 
dhattha grew up. These bricks, hovvever, date mostly from the Kusana period (2'“* 
century BCE to 3"* century CE), although some pottery has been found dating back 
to the 7th century BCE. The present ruins may have been commemorative build- 
ings rather than original Sakyan structures. The ruin of the palace’s east gate is a 
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terriẼc spot to meditate and reũect on the enormity of Siddhattha’s great renuncia- 
tion (see p.99-101). 

Three stũpas whose layers date from the 4th century BCE to the 1 st century BCE 
can be found beyond the east gate. To get to them you will need to either hop the 
park;’s fence or climb under where there is a large enough opening; otherwise you 
will need to drive from the archeological park’s entrance, but this is quite a long 
detour. The íìrst monument, which is visible from the east gate ruins, is reíerred to 
as the Kanthaka Stũpa. This grassy knoll is said to mark the spot where Siddhat- 
tha’s horse, Kanthaka, died upon retuming to the palace without his master who 
had just renounced the world. The other stũpas, in the village of Dhai'nnihawa, 
are believed to have been built over the mortal remains of King Suddhodana and 
Queen Măyă. Once you have gotten beyond the fence then walk north (to your left) 
along the narrow road for about ten minutes. After you pass a small Hindu temple 
with a Buddha statue and an elephant statue on your right, you will soon come to 
the two stũpas on your left. 

Niglihawa 

Niglihawa is believed to be the place of birth and enlightenment of the Buddha 
Konăgamana (Kanakamuni, in Sanskrit), the second Buddha of this era. On the 
west bank of the village water tank are two broken pieces of an Asokan pillar. Its 
Brahmi inscription also mentions a stũpa, but no traces of it are found today. The 
pillar was later inscribed with a Tibetan mantra and images of cranes—ancient 
fomis of graữìti! It’s possible that the pillar was moved from its original location. 

Glory to Kakusandha, 

Victory over Mãra 's army. 

Gloty to Konãgamana, 

The complete andperfect Brahmin. 

Glory to Kassapa, 

Liberated in every way. 

Glory to the Sakya s radiant son, 

Teacher of the Dhamma 

That transcends all dissatis/action. 

And all those who are free from this world, 

Seeing to the heart of things, 

They who are gentle in speech, 

Eilled with might and wisdom. 

To the one who assists both gods and men, 

Praise to Gotama, 

Trained in wisdom and conduct, 

Mighty and resourceful too. 

- Ẫtãnãtiya Sutta-^ 
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Aurorakat 

Aurorakot is said to be the place where Budđha Konãgamana grew up as a child. 
Today we can see parts of the palace’s ancient rectangular fortification wall, pro- 
tecting contemporary cricket players and goat herders. 

Sagarhawa 

Wishing to marry into the clan of the Sakyans, King Pasenadi of 
Kosala sent some emissaries to Kapilavatthu with a request for the 
hand of one of the Sakyan princesses. The Sakyans were repulsed 
hy the idea of inter-caste marriage; hovvever, they did not want to 
offend King Pasenadi either, as his kingdom was becoming increas- 
ingly powerful. So, the Sakyan princes sent a slave-girl posing as a 
princess to marry the Kosalan king. Very pleased with his gorgeous 
new wife, King Pasenadi made her one of his chief queens and soon 
after she gave birth to a son, Vitatũbha. While growing up, the prince 
wanted very much to visit his mother’s homeland, but was never 
given permission in fear that he would find out the truth. When the 
prince was 16 years old, he reíused to take no for an answer. 

Arriving at the Sakyan palace, Vitatũbha was received with hospi- 
tality. However, the Sakyan elders hid all the Sakyan princes who 
were younger than Vitatũbha so that they would not have to bow 
down to someone royally unworthy. Vitatũbha enjoyed his visit and 
the Sakyan elders were pleased with their cunning. While Vitatũbha 
and his entourage were on their way home, they stopped in a village 
just on the inside of the Sakyan border. One of Vitatũbha’s guardians 
overheard a servant talking about Vitatũhha’s true mother. When the 
prince was told the truth, he went into a rage and vowed that one day 
he would kill the entire Sakyan clan. 

A few years later, Vitatũbha became king and immediately waged 
war on the Sakyans. The Buddha was able to cool down the íliming 
king on three separate occasions, but eventually Vitatũhha’s anger 
was so deep that not even the Buddha was able to talk him out of it. 

Surrounded hy his powerful arniy, the king marched into the Sakyan 
territory and massacred almost the entire clan. On their way home, 
Vitaựibha and his army camped on the bank of the Aciravati Riv- 
er. That night, a heavy rain fell and caused a great flood, drowning 
them all. 

Hearing about these two tragic incidents, the Buddha explained to 
the bhikkhus that the Sakyan princes were collectively paying back 
a karmic debt from a previous existence when they had intentionally 
poisoned a neighbour’s river to kill all the fish. Then, reíerring to 
the fate of Vitatũbha and his army, the Buddha said, “Just as a great 
flood sweeps away all the villagers in a sleeping village; death carries 
away all the creatures hankering after sensual pleasures.”“ 

King Asoka placed a pillar here in memory of the catastrophic event but it is no 
longer seen today. Now there is a rectangular tank known as Lambusagar that is 
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said to mark the spot of the massacre. Be aware that there is no sign marking 
this site. 

Bikuli 

A stũpa in this nearby village marks the spot where the seven-year-old Siddhattha 
meditated for the íìrst time during his father’s ploughing ceremony. While his fa- 
ther was períorming the annual íaming ritual in the scorching heat, the Bodhisatta 
found rehige under the cool shade of a rose-apple tree and naturally began observ- 
ing the flow of his breath, leading him into the íìrst jhãna. 

Nigrodha’s Park {Nigrodhãrãma), Kudan 

During his íìrst visit back to his homeland, the Buddha and the com- 
munity of bhikkhus spent nearly six months in Kapilavatthu. News of 
the prince’s return spread rapidly throughout the country, conhrmed 
by the large number of serene disciples begging every moming for 
their food. Most of the Sakyan people were inspired by the bhikkhus ’ 
presence and eager to leam the Dhamma. The great Nigrodhărăma 
Monastery was established and 500 young Sakyan men, inspired by 
their clansman’s teachings, renounced the worldly life and donned 
the earth-coloured robes. 

One day, the Sakyan prince Mahanama visited the Buddha and asked 
him, “Venerable sir, how does one practice as lay disciple?” 

“Mahanama, if a person takes retiige in the Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Sangha, then Mahanama, he is a lay disciple,” replied the Buddha. 

“Then, Venerable sir, how does a lay disciple practice virtue?” 

‘Tf a lay disciple abstains from harming living beings, abstains from 
stealing, abstains from sexual misconduct, abstains from wrong 
speech, and abstains from intoxicants that causes heedlessness, then 
Mahanama, a lay disciple practices virtue.” 

“Then, Venerable sir, how is a lay disciple engaged only in his own 
welfare, but not in the welfare of others?” 

“Mahanama, if a lay disciple possesses faith and virtue, but does 
not rouse faith and virtue in others, then he is engaged only in his 
own welfare, not in the welfare of others. If a lay disciple desires 
and enjoys discussions with other meditators, but does not rouse this 
desire and enjoyment in others, then he is engaged only in his own 
welfare, not in the welfare of others. If a lay disciple desires and 
enjoys receiving Dhamma instructions, but does not rouse this desire 
and enjoyment in others, then he is engaged only in his own welfare, 
not in the welfare of others. If a lay disciple mindíully practices the 
Dhamma, but does not rouse others to mindíully practice the Dham- 
ma, then he is engaged only in his own welfare, not in the welfare of 
others. If a lay disciple understands the Dhamma’s meaning and ben- 
eíìts, but does not rouse others to understand the Dhamma’s meaning 
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and beneSts, then he is engaged only in his own welfare, not in the 
welfare of others.” 

“Then, Venerable sir, how is a lay disciple engaged in both his own 
welfare and in the welfare of others?” 

“Mahanama, if a lay disciple possesses faith and virtue and rouses 
faith and virtue in others then he is engaged in both his own welfare 
and in the welfare of others. If a lay disciple desires and enjoys dis- 
cussions with other meditators and rouses this desire and enjoyment 
in others, then he is engaged in both his own welfare and in the wel- 
fare of others. If a lay disciple desires and enjoys receiving Dhamma 
instructions and rouses this desire and enjoyment in others, then he 
is engaged in both his own welfare and in the welfare of others. If 
a lay disciple mindíully practices the Dhamma and rouses others to 
mindíully practice the Dhamma, then he is engaged in both his own 
welfare and in the welfare of others. If a lay disciple understands the 
Dhamma’s meaning and benehts and rouses others to understand the 
Dhamma’s meaning and benehts, then he is engaged in both his own 
welfare and in the welfare of others.” 

Mahanama understood these important lessons conceming practice 
and relationship with others. Soon enough, with dedicated mindíul- 
ness, he too awakened to the true Dhamma.^’ 

One day, six of the Buddha’s cousins—Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, 
Ãnanda, Bhagu, Kimbila and Devadatta—set out to meet him set out 
to meet him at Nighrodha’s Park.. They all desired to go forth into 
the homeless life because the householder’s life now seemed unbear- 
able to them. Upăli, the royal barber, travelled with them. Reaching 
the íorest, the princes took off all their fancy jewelry and fine clothes 
and gave them to Upãli, saying, “Take all these things; you will get 
enough money from them for the rest of your life. We no longer have 
any need for them. We are all going to follow Siddhattha on the path 
of renunciation.” Taking the bundle of expensive adomments, Upãli 
started thinking, “The Sakyans are a fierce and tempered people. 
When they see me with all these riches, they will think that I mur- 
dered the princes.” Upăli threw the jewels and garments in a tree 
and caught up with the princes saying, “If the renunciate’s life is 
íìtting for my masters, it is certainly íìtting for me!” They happily 
agreed and decided that Upãli should be ordained íìrst; being his ju- 
niors, they would have to salute him, which would help dissolve their 
strong Sakyan egos.^® 
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The Nigrodhãrăma was also well known for being the location where little Rãhula, 
the Buddha’s son, received his ordination and spent much of his íonnative years 
learning the Dhamma and discipline. It is also believed that this park was where 
Mahăpạịăpatĩ, the Buddha’s íoster mother and aunt, offered her kin a robe, signity- 
ing her approval of Siddhattha’s way of life. The two stũpas amongst the numerous 
mango and banyan trees that we see today are believed to commemorate these 
events. 

Gotihawa 

Early Theravãda commentaries explain that five Buddhas will arise in the present 
era. Siddhattha Gotama was the íourth and Mateyya (Maitreya, in Sanskrit) will 
be the íìfth. Buddha Kakusandha (Krakucchanda, in Sanskrit) was the íìrst. Locals 
claim that the village of Gotihawa was Buddha Kakusandha’s birthplace. This in- 
íormation is based on a stump of an Asokan pillar that they say was erected in his 
honour. However, there is no inscription on the pillar or any other evidence to back 
this claim. There are some ruins of a stũpa near the village boundaries. 

Rãmãgrãma stũpa 

Of the eight original stũpas that held the Buddha’s relics after his parinibbãna, 
Ramagrama is the only one that King Asoka left untouched. Legend has it that 
when Asoka came to open the stũpa, a protective spirit (nãga) wamed him not to, 
and the king humbly obeyed. 

Devdaha 

Devdaha was Queen Măyă’s hometown and the Capital of the Koliyan territory. 
Today, however, all you will see is a magnihcently tall tree. Locals say that birds 
never make nests here. 

Devdaha is best remembered as the place where the Buddha reíuted the Nigantha 
(Jain) belieí that whatever a person experiences, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
is a result of some past deed. The Buddha taught that our present experiences may 
be connected to the past, but are also connected to the present. 

According to the Niganthas, the goal of the spiritual life is to puriíy the soul. To do 
this, the renunciate must follow a strict and paintul ascetic regime that will burn 
away all past deeds and prevent the períormance of any present karmic deeds. By 
exerting oneselí in this way, no íuture consequences could possibly arise, suffering 
will come to an end, and the soul will be free. 

The Buddha rejected this doctrine hy explaining that since the intense pain felt 
hy a Nigantha ascetic is only felt during the time of extreme austerities and not at 
other times, the painílil experience is not a result of the past, but an association of 
the present. 

The Buddha concluded his exposition encouraging his students to always be mind- 
ful of a middle path hy neither allowing suffering to ovenvhelm them nor plea- 
sures to iníatuate them. AU the meditators who heard the Buddha’s clarihcation 
on action felt satished, delighted, and energized to strive correctly for liberation.” 
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Sleeping & Eating 


Besides the few dingy rooms in Taulihawa, there aren’t any obvious accommoda- 
tion options in any of these areas. It’s best to make a day-trip or two from Lumbinĩ. 
Bring your own food and have a picnic somewhere along the way to avoid spend- 
ing your limited time and energy trying to find a decent restaurant and then waiting 
for your meal (which can take a while if the food is being íreshly prepared). 


Corning & Going 


If you aren’t already travelling with your own vehicle and you want to visit all or 
most of these places in one day then we suggest that you hire a jeep in Lumbinĩ or 
Bhairawa. If you cannot aíĩord a jeep or you just feel like travelling on buses and 
don’t necessarily care to soak in each and every site, you can catch a direct bus to 
Taulihawa from Lumbinĩ (27 km) or Bhairawa (50 km). Ask locals for bus timings 
as they’re always changing. From Taulihawa, rent an auto-rickshaw to take you 
to Tilaurakot (6 km northwest), then Niglihawa (5 km further), then Gotihawa (15 
kin back South), and then Kudan (3 km east). You’ll have to travel quickly to visit 
all the sites and catch a bus back to Lumbinĩ the same day. Some of these places 
are dihhcult to find. You may want to consider hiring a guide at the archeological 
park at Tilaurakot to accompany you to the various sites in the region. 

To get to Rãmãgrăma from Lumbinĩ, take a bus to Bhairawa (22 km), another bus 
to Butwol (22 km), and then a bus to Parasi (29 km), where you can hire a jeep 
to take you to Rămăgrăma (6 km). If you have your own vehicle and want to go 
to this rarely visited and very tranquil grass covered mound, go directly to Parasi 
from Bhairawa and then follow the signs to the stũpa. To get to Devadaha, go to 
Butwol and then take a bus or jeep to Devadaha (12 km). 

After a Vipassana course in Kathmandu we stayed in Lnmbinĩfor a 
week. Following an early-morning sitting at the pillat: we met our 
Nepalese friend Bisu who was Corning from Dhamma Giri. “Hey 
I 'm going to visit Kapilavatthu, do you want to come along? ’’ he 
asked. “Sure, ” we said, knoyving very yvell that ourplanned day 
of rest yvould be replaced with an exhausting full-day trip (even 
though its just 33 km). 

We hopped onto the crowded bus, squatting at the front where seats 
should have been. The otherpassengers enjoyed ogling us; its rare 
that/oreigners visit these parts, especially dressed like locals. When 
we got to Taulihawa, Bisu borrotved a friend s bike and we got a 
cycle rickshayv to take us the few kilometres to Tilaurkot. 

Greeting us at the ruins was a small girl of about seven or eight 
sucking on a ripe mango that had just fallen near her gmndfather 's 
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hut, a makeshịft frame of sticks covered with some old cloth, prob- 
abỉy not too different from huts in the Buddha ’s time. 

Although only partially unearthed, the ruins couldplausibly have 
been a royal palace. Walking around in silence and sittingfor a few 
minutes at the eastern gate where Siddhattha escaped in the middle 
of the night on his horse Kantaka, made the story come alive for us. 

On our way hack we were yvelcomed by Bisu 's meditator friend who 
offered us refreshments, the comfort ofhis mud-brick cottage, and a 
meditation with hừ wife and nephew. We all appreciated the bond- 
ing power of the Dhamma. 

After buying a bagfuU of ripe mangoes, we headed to the biis stand 
and saw that the last bus was full. Our local Dhamma brother ar- 
ranged with the driver to let us ride on the roof, and so. with a spec- 
tacular sunset and fresh breeze after a scorching day, we headed 
back to Lumbinĩ, local style. 


- MD & KG 


Indian Kapilavatthu: Site-Sitting 

Piprahwa 

Piprahwa may have been the site of one of the monasteries where the Buddha and 
Saủgha lived, meditated, and taught the Dhamma. The quiet and shady mango 
grove beside the ruins makes an excellent place for a picnic and meditation. 

The most important monument here is the Sakyan stũpa, which is made up of 
three layers built at different times; the first dates back to the s*** century BCE. 
Each layer contained a chamber-room that housed one or two relic caskets (five 
caskets were found altogether and the caskets and relics are now housed in the 
National Museum in New Delhi.). Today we only see the third layer. It is interest- 
ing to note that when the earliest stũpa was íound, there was no indication of it 
having been opened. This suggests that the story about King Asoka opening seven 
of the eight original stũpas built to house the Buddha’s relics (with the exception 
of Rămăgãma) may not be entirely correct. Perhaps, as Venerable Dhammika sug- 
gests, he did not open this stũpa out of respect for the Sakyans.” 

The other ruins consist of monasteries, a votive stũpa, and what was possibly a 
public hall. The min of a large Eastern Monastery was where a Kusana period 
(2"‘‘ century BCE to S'"* century CE) Seal was found with the words “Kapilavatthu 
Bhikkhu Sangha,’’' proving that this site was connected with the Buddha’s home- 
town. 

Ganwaria 

Ganwaria is about one kilometre South of Piprahwa. It was probably the actual 
town of Kapilavatthu. Today, all we can see is a collection of mins that may have 
been a monastery and some public buildings. The rest remains a mystery, as most 
of the structures were probably made of mud and timber and have gone back to 
the earth without a trace. 
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Sleeping & Eating 


Although most people just visit for the day en route to Shravasti, pilgrims can sleep 
and eat at the Sri Lankan Mahinda Temple. 


Corning & Going 


To get to Indian Kapilavatthu, take a train or bus to the small town of Naugarh, 
and then another hus, taxi, or auto-rickshaw to Kapilavatthu. From Naugarh, you 
can catch a train to Balrampur or Jharkund (if going to Shravasti) or Gorakhpur (if 
going to Kushinagar). Ask a local for train timings. Those with limited time and a 
few extra mpees to spend can get a taxi from Sonauli (70 km), Gorakhpur (97 km) 
or Kushinagar (148 km) to Kapilavatthu, where you can spend a couple of hours 
exploring inside and out, and then continue onwards to Shravasti (147 km). 

For those of you travelling hy taxi it may seem tempting to avoid driving all the 
way to Sonauli to cross the border when there is a short-cut road between Lumbinĩ 
and the Indian Kapilavatthu that is hardly ever patrolled. If you do decide to go 
the faster way and do get caught by a border patrol on either side, expect to pay a 
heíty fine. 
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Bodhgayã (Buddhagaya, Uruvela) 
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The Great Awakening 

For six years Siddhattha wandered throughout the Indian plains in 
search of Truth. He explored the spiritual path with many ascetics, 
including ÃỊăra Kãlãma and Uddaka Rãmaputta, with whom he prac- 
ticed the seventh and eighth jhãnas, respectively. These deep absorp- 
tion meditations made his mind calm and tranquil, but he was still not 
satished as he saw that latent deíìlements remained deep inside his 
mind. Siddhattha moved on in search of a better System, and came 
across a band of five ascetics near Uruvelă^' who earlier had been 
wealthy residents of Kapilavatthu and who followed Siddhattha into 
the homeless life. The group were living austere lives hy guarding 
their senses, subduing theirpassions, andpractising severe mortihca- 
tions of the body. Admiring their eamestness, the Bodhisatta joined 
them and quickly surpassed them all in the severity of his practices. 

Years of self-torture had reduced Siddhattha’s body to a battered 
skeleton, yet, total purihcation of the mind still seemed far away. He 
was tired, hungry, and on the verge of death. One aftemoon, while 
bathing in the Niranjanã River, Siddhattha collapsed from utter 
weakness. He slowly moved towards a tree branch leaning over the 
surface of the water and dragged himself towards the bank, where he 
collapsed again. He asked himself whether this extreme lifestyle ac- 
tually led to liberation. The cool breeze gently caressing his skin felt 
good and eased his mind. He began to see the connection between 
mind and body. 

The broken Siddhattha sat by the gently flowing river, which re- 
minded him of his easy childhood days. He remembered the day he 
accompanied his father to the annual ploughing festival. The sun was 
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scorchingly hot and he sought reíuge under the cool shade of a rose- 
apple tree, where he sat cross-legged. Young Siddhattha naturally be- 
gan observing the flow of his breath and soon entered the íìrst jhãna. 
Recalling how good he felt that day 28 years earlier, it occurred to 
him that perhaps the way to liberation was through natural, detached 
observation, and not through self-mortiíìcation. 

Siddhattha decided it was time to take a new course of action, starting 
with regaining his health by eating food again. He went to a nearby 
shrine in the small village Senãni near Uruvelã and sat under a tree, 
hguring that sooner or later, someone was bound to come with an 
offering and perhaps give him some food. It was common practice 
then (and still is today) for people to worship at shrines in hopes of 
having their desires íulíìlled. Indeed, a woman named Sujătă came 
with an offering of rice pudding (khĩr), and offered it to Siddhattha, 
thinking that he was a tree deity. His lips quivered and his mouth 
and throat moistened from the sweet khĩr; it had been so long since 
he had eaten anything so rích and nourishing. Slovvly consuming the 
dish, he became conhdent that this was the right move on his journey. 
When his companions saw him eating food and speaking to a young 
woman, they abandoned him in disgust thinking that he had given up 
the struggle and reverted to a life of luxury. 

Seeing them leave him so easily, Siddhattha felt sorry for their lack 
of conhdence and misunderstanding. Re-energized by his new in- 
sights and with a renewed detennination to accomplish his mission, 
Siddhattha did not worry about being alone. He walked along the 
clear-flowing Niranjanã River“ and placed his bowl on it, solemnly 
declaring, “If this bowl Aoats upstream, I will become enlightened.” 
The bowl Aoated upstream2^ 

Following the smooth silver sand of the riverbank, he entered into a 
grove of trees. The inspired Bodhisatta spotted the awe-evoking Bo- 
dhi Tree that would soon shelter his monumental accomplishment. 
The moon was full and a soft breeze rustled the leaves in the forest. 

Thousands of insects chirped, as if encouraging him in his quest. 
Siddhattha, bent on attaining his goal, sat down at the foot of the 
mạịestic tree and vowed to himself, “Here on this Seat my body may 
shrivel up, my skin, my bones, my flesh may dissolve, but I will not 
move from this very Seat until I attain enlightenment.” He gently 
closed his eyes and tumed his awareness inwards. 

Măra, the enemy of truth, approached the Bodhisatta with his three 
beautiful daughters and an anny of demons. He tried to instill fear 
by darkening the sky and raising vicious thunder and rainstorms. He 
commanded his anny to attack the Bodhisatta with scenes of anger 
and hatred, and ordered his daughters to tempt him with lust. Fear- 
less and without budging, Siddhattha remained calm, collected, and 
unperturbed. He knew nothing in the world could ham him. Real- 
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izmg his deíeat, Măra fled away in disgust. The dark clouds rolled 
back to reveal the bright moon and heavenly flowers fell from the 
sky in victory. 

Portihed by lifetimes of pãramĩ, the Bodhisatta’s mind gradually be- 
came finer and finer, travelling from extreme bliss to deep equanim- 
ity, never yielding to the pleasant feelings—he took each moment 
as it was. 

During the íìrst part of the night, Siddhattha gained the knowledge of 
all his past lives {pubhenivãsãnussati nãna). Through the middle part 
of the night, he acquired the knovvledge of divine sight (dihbacakkhu 
nãna). Siddhattha saw the lives of all beings of the universe and how 
they passed away and reappeared according to their actions. During 
the last part of the night, he developed the knowledge of the Chain 
of cause and effect that conditions the universe (paticcasamuppãda 
nãtta). By his experience, he saw that whatever arises has a cause. If 
the cause is eradicated, then there is no resulting effect. By remov- 
ing all the causes of suííering, suííering cannot arise. This simple 
yet profound realization enabled him to completely destroy the last 
traces of craving, aversion and ignorance. He joyfully uttered: 

Aneka jãti samsãram, 

Sandhãvissam anibhisam: 

Gahakãram gavesanto, 

Dukkhã jãti punappimam. 

Gahakãmka dụthosi, 

Puna geham na kãhasi; 
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Sabbã te phãsukã bhaggã, 

Gahakũtam visankhitam: 

Vừatikhãragatam cittatn, 

Tanhãnam khayamajjhagã. 

For countless hirths I travelled through thừ cycle, 

Seeking in vain the builder of this house; 
ỉn my search over and over, 

I took new birth, new suffering. 

o house-builder, now I have seen you, 

You cannot make a new house for me: 

AU your rafters are hroken, 

The ridgepole is shattered; 

The mind is freedfrom allpast conditionings. 

And has no more craving for theýuture. 

Free from the prison of ignorance that had conhned him for countless 
lifetimes, the Buddha blissfully spent the next seven weeks in the 
vicinity of the Bodhi Tree enjoying the fruits of his attainment and 
reũecting on the implications of what he had discovered." 

While sitting under the Bodhi Tree, the Buddha understood that the ignorant 
mind—the mind that does not understand the universal traits of impermanence, 
suffering, and selAessness—is dependent on blind, habitual patteras of reaction. 
These reactions condition a flow of consciousness that operates in terais of mind 
and body, which is responsible for the six senses that allow a person to experience 
the outside world. This contact stimulates various sensations—^pleasant, unpleas- 
ant or neutral. Reacting to one of these types of sensations brings about craving, 
aversion or ignorance. These negative attitudes linger on and eventually become 
deep-rooted attachments. These attachments push along the process of becom- 
ing, in which one’s obsessive self-interests continue to develop and new personal 
self-images are bom (in every moment of this life and in to the next). With birth, 
the sorrovvs and stresses of life arise, which then become another condition for 
ignorance, and the cycle continues. 

The Buddha also analysed the Chain in terms of cessation of its factors, showing 
how the entire world of suffering can be stopped. He realized that when the mind 
tmly understands the way things are, its habitual reactions cease, and in turn, the 
flow of consciousness also ceases. When there is no flow of consciousness, there is 
no mind and body, and no senses with which to experience the world. Neither sen- 
sations nor the aữìictive attitudes that result from the sensations continue to arise 
and impress themselves on the mind. The meditator is freed from all attachments. 

Siddhattha recognized the link of sensation as the point at which to break the Chain 
of suíĩering. When one understands how craving is conditioned hy pleasant sensa- 
tions, how aversion is conditioned hy unpleasant sensations, and how ignorance is 
conditioned hy neutral sensations, attachment cannot arise. 
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The Chain of Dependent Origination 
ịpaticca-samuppãda) 

With the base of ignorance (avijjã), reactioĩi (sankhãra) arises; 
with the hase of reaction (sankhãra), consciousness (vinhãna) arises; 
with the base of consciousness (vinnãna), mind and body (nãma-rũpa) 
arises; 

with the base of mind and body (nãma-rũpa), the six senses (saịãyatana) 
arise: 

with the base of the six senses (saịãyatana), contact (phassa) arises; 

with the hase of contact (phassa), sensation (vedanã) arises; 

with the hase of sensation (vedanã), craving (tanhã) arises; 

with the hase of craving (tanhã), attachment (upãdãna) arises; 

with the base of attachment (upãdãna), process ofbecoming (bhava) arises: 

with the base of the process of becoming (bhava), birth (jãti) arises; 

with the base of birth (ịãti), ageing (ịarã) and deaíh (marana) arise, to- 

gether with sorrow (soka), lamentation (paridev), physicat pains and mental 

anguish (dukkha-domanassupãyãsã). 

Thus arises this entire mass of suffering (evametassa kevalassa dukkhakkhadhassa 
samudayo hotĩ). 


By observing this process with equanimity, the mind stops reacting blindly to out- 
side stimulation. A transíomiation in attitude then occurs, and the sensations no 
longer give rise to negative reactions; they lead instead to the wisdom of impenna- 
nence. AU selUsh intentions and accumulated mental conditionings are then dis- 
solved, and nothing is left to reiníorce the ego or push it in to another birth. In this 
way, old age, sickness, death, and all the other miseries of life cease to be causes of 
unhappiness, and only a sense of peace, love and happiness remains. 

Hepointed to a tree surrounded by a heavy, carved stone railing and 
a curious mixture of reverent pilgrims and gawking sightseers. We 
stood off to the side. I yvondered if I was supposed to say anything. 

Nice tree. Big deal. Its bark was dry and hlotchy its limbs kind of 
droopy. Like an old, retired man whiling away his empty time on a 
parkbench. ỉwas ready to leave. ỉnstead, we sat down on a flatstone 
surface in a corner of the courtyard. I noticed after a moment that 
Bill í eyes were closed and his hands folded loosely in his lap. I did 
the same. 

Almost immediately, that new-found sensor, yvhich for a lack ofbetter 
understanding I reýerred to as my ‘body, ’ came alive. I felt a surge 
of powerflowing through me. My back straightened up and my head 
and shoulders pulled into line. I felt my chest drawn forward in the 
direction of that tree. An enormous calm enveloped me. AU the noise 
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The Reverse Order of the Chain of Dependent Origination 
ipatiloma-paticca-samuppãdà) 

With the compleíe eradication and cessation of ignorance (avijjã), reaction 
(sankhãra) ceases; 

with the cessation of reaction (sarìkhãra), consciousness (vimĩãna) ceases; 
with the cessation of consciousness (vinnãna), mind and body (nãma-rũpa) 
cease: 

with the cessation of mind and body (nãma-rũpa), the six senses 
(saịãyatana) cease; 

with the cessation of the six senses (saịãyatana), contact (phassa) ceases; 
with the cessation of contact (phassa), sensation (vedaĩiã) ceases; 
with the cessation of sensation (vedanã), craving (tanhã) ceases; 
with the cessation of craving (tanhã), attachment (upãdãna) ceases; 
with the cessation of attachment (upãdãna), theprocess ofbecoming 
(bhava) ceases; 

with the cessation of the process of becoming (bhava), birth (jãti) ceases: 
with the cessation of birth (jãti), ageing (ịarã) and death (marana) cease, 
together with the sorrow (soka), lamentation (paridev), physical and mental 
suffering and tribulations (dukkha-domanassupãyãsã). 

Thus the entire mass of suffering ceases {evametassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa 
nirodho hotĩ). 


and humming activity receded to a faint background whisper. I in- 
tuitively felt some inkling, some tiny hint of what trampired in this 
spot twenty-five centuries ago, was still going on. Right now. My 
mind rushedýirst for explanation, then forphrases of description like 
‘vibrations ’ and ‘sanctiýied ground. ’ But the words were babbling. 
I relaxed into awe. Place and time lost their meaning. Where I was 
experiencing this and when had no relevance. 

My body told me it was so. It told me that the world can whir and 
hum and crank on with its noisy business, and yet the stillness ừ 
there. The peace is within. Prostrations and chanting and suppli- 
cation and prayer clogged the air and yet the cool, empty space 
beneath that tree remained untouched. The Buddha still sat there, 
as he did twenty-five centuries ago, with eyes closed and attention 
turned inward. And even though he was alone then, in silence, still 
the outside world confronted him. His own desires for that world, hừ 
senses, and the machinery ofhis mind assaulted him with a thousand 
prostrations and supplications andprayers for his attention. And he 
continued to turn inyvard, deeper and deeper yvithin. 
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/ was just on the edge, the most distant approach to that space within, 
standing before an unknown universe of infinite possibility. To go 
/urther I could carry nothing with me, no baggage of the outer world. 
These past weeks had been a reluctant, painỷul process of giving up 
that baggage. But ỉ’d done it. And so forfeited my right to travel out 
there. I would be blown out if I tried. That kind of tourism was dead 
for me. 

We seemed to open our eyes together. I shook my head slowly in 
amazement. Few yvords came out. As my mind started rolling 
again, though, it yvanted to know...how, what had Ifelt? Where had 
Ibeen? 


- Eric Lemer, Journey of Insight Meditation 

Bodhgayã is much more of a working Buddhist centre than the other 
pilgrimage places. It is the major focus of ritual activities for all 
Buddhist sects, and at the time we were there, there were more Ti- 
betans than any other single group. The Tibetans always come down 
from the Himãlaya to Bodhgayã during the winter months, but last 
week was especially thick with Tihetans who came to participate in 
the danang Monlam Chenmo, a massive prayer festival. I had de- 
cided, before I knew about the/estival, that I yvanted to meditate for 
a four-day self-retreat in Bodhgayã, and being somewhat stubborn 
when I have a plan in mind, I didn ì abandon the idea. Hundreds of 
monks surrounded an elaborate altar near the Bodhi Tree,just a few 
feet from where I wanted to sít, and three or four of them led the oth- 
ers in chanting, ampliýied through a very healthy PA System. 

Meanyvhile, monks and lay people from various countries sat in the 
meditation space under the tree doing their own chants, sometimes 
in large loud groups led hy monks with megaphones, sometimes in- 
dividually. Others circumambulated the temple, always in the pre- 
scribed clockwise direction. Some of the Tibetans circumambulated 
the temple through the act of prostration, in which practitioners go 
from vertical to face-down horừontal. Prostrations are physically 
demanding, especially for some of the devout older people who are 
not in the best health. Many of the Tibetans have specialprostration 
hoards: long yvooden hoards that can be padded with cushions and 
yvhich allow the hands, oftenfitted with small cloth-covered blocks, 
to easily slide as practitioners extend into the horừontalposition. 

During my self-retreat, I had to deal with a lot of my own aversion 
to all of this distracting activity. Had I been less stubborn, I might 
have given up, but as it is ỉ’m very happy I finished my retreat, as 
it helped me improve my tolerance. I learned to respect and value 
other people ’s rights to practise their religious traditions. One can 
see this with the Tibetans, who seem to have a very strong group 
identity based on religion, which has allowed them to weather hard- 
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shỉp, crueỉty, and exỉle for decades, aỉỉ with dỉgnỉty, seỉf-respect, and 
compassỉon towards those who have harmed them. 

— Peter Buchanan 


Site-Sitting 

Mahãbodhi Temple Compound 

The world awok;e to Bodhgayấs plight after Sir Edwin Arnold published his epic 
poem TheLight ofAsia in 1875, along with a heartíelt newspaper article describing 
the pathetic disregard that had beíallen the most sacred Buddhist site. The poem’s 
sympathetic portrayal of the Buddha’s life and teaching showed that the Dhamma 
was not gloomy and pessimistic—as described by early Westem academics and 
Christian missionaries—^but a sophisticated and ethical way of life. Inspired hy the 
poet’s words, Anagarika Dharmapala, a Sri Lankan Buddhist, dedicated his life to 
the revival of the Buddha’s teachings and to the restoration of Bodhgayă and the 
Mahăbodhi Temple.“ 

The Mahãbodhi Temple, like most North Indian monastic complexes, ceased to 
be active in the 13“' century due to the Turkish invasions, ever-decreasing lack of 
royal patronage, and the decline of Dhamma practice in its native land. However, 
since the late 19“’ century, when Bunnese oíhcials and British surveyors began 
their task of “rediscovering” Bodhgayấs landscape, the town has slowly trans- 
íormed from a deserted and neglected ghost town into a thriving International 
pilgrimage centre. On any given day at the Mahăbodhi Temple, youTl íìnd royalty 
and paupers, scholars and practitioners, monks, nuns, and spiritually interested 
tourists from all over the world who come to meditate, pray, discuss the Dhamma 
or just to sociahze. This cultural variety makes Bodhgayă a true mirror of the uni- 
versal aspect of the Buddha’s teaching. 

Strolling around the temple gardens, it’s easy to feel the devotion of pilgrims of 
old, expressed through richly decorated stũpas and graceíul sculptures. This el- 
egance continues to inspire pilgrims today as interaational devotees build modern 
temples and monasteries representative of their countries. Whether they are from 
Myanmar, Thailand, Taiwan, Tibet or Japan, each temple is a living Symbol of 
their faith in the Dhamma. 

Buddha Pada Temple 

Descending the marble stairs leading to the temple and passing through the in- 
tricate stone archway with two statues of kneeling Bunnese devotees at its base, 
you’re welcomed hy the Buddha Pada Temple’s large round stone with carved 
íootprints. In ancient times, beíore the advent of Buddha statues, carved footprints 
were oíten used to represent the Buddha. 

Adjacent to the Buddha Pada Temple is a row of small shrine-rooms containing 
Buddha, Bodhisatta, and Hindu images. These shrines were built at a time when 
Bodhgayã was practically íorgotten hy the Buddhist world and taken over hy a 
Shaivite sect. Sometime during the 17'“century, a Hindu Mahant (priest) and his 
group of Shaivite sannyãsins moved into the deserted temple. They continue wor- 
shipping at the temple to this day. Shaivite priests oíten try to reel in pilgrims and 
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tourists for a costly pũjã or donation. If they ask you for money after you look at 
the statues, only give if you want to, not because you feel obliged. 



Shortly after the arrival of the Shaivites, the temple and Bodhi Tree were assimi- 
lated into the Hindu Vaishnava pilgrimage netvvork as one of the forty-five sites 
(vedis) for the ritual of Gayã-shrãddha, which can be observed when thousands of 
Hindu pilgrims pour into Bodhgayă during the two weeks leading up to the full 
moon in October. 

Mahãbodhi Temple 

Sitting here—at the most important monument honouring what Buddhists consider 
to be the highest spiritual attainment of any human being—is a moving experience 
that any sincere meditator visiting India should not miss. Silently walking around 
the 53 m high pyramidal tower, íeeling its vibrant power and exploring the various 
niches and alcoves containing images of the Buddhas and bodhừattas, are all ways 
of joining in the temple’s joyous celebration of peace. 

The details of who built the present temple—and when—are a bít of a mystery. The 
íìrst substantial temple may have been built by Asoka. However, the magnihcent 
sandstone temple that we see today, crowned by a pointed spire and Aanked by four 
comer steeples, was initially constructed after the 4‘‘'century, and the structure has 
since undergone many renovation and restoration projects organized by íoreign 
Buddhist monks and rulers, especially the Burmese in the 11 •''and IS^centuries. 
Most of the architecture around the main temple and the omate sculptures on the 
temple were carved in the Pala and Sena periods (S^to 12"’centuries), íunded by 
patrons from Ceylon (Sri Lanka), India, China, Korea and Central Asia. 
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Bodhi Tree 

Behind the Temple is the celebrated Bodhi Tree—a descendent of the original Bo- 
dhi Tree that travelled many kilometres beíore being brought back to Bodhgayă. 
When the arahant nun Saúghamitta (King Asoka’s daughter) went to Sri Lanka, 
she took a branch of the original sacred tree with her and planted it in the ancient 
Capital Anuradhapura. 

In the 19* century, a branch from the 
Sri Lankan tree was brought back to 
Bodhgayã and planted behind the 
temple to replace the decaying bodhi 
tree there. The Sri Lankan Bodhi Tree 
continues to Aourish and is the oldest 
documented tree in the world. 

The Diamond Throne (vạịrãsana) 
under the Bodhi Tree —the polished 
sandstone slab decorated with triangles, a Mauryan-style palmette and wild goose 
frieze—is believed to mark the exact spot where the Buddha sat when “vision 
arose, knowledge arose, wisdom arose, understanding arose, light arose.” For the 
next seven days, the Buddha remained sitting on the “Victory Throne” (Aparạịita), 
“experiencing the joy of liberation.” 

Most scholars acknowledge that the stone was probably put there by King Asoka 
and is the oldest monument in Bodhgayă. Because they are migratory birds, the 
wild geese are thought to represent detachment. 

Legend says that during Asoka’s tyrant days, beíore encountering the Dhamma, 
he ruthlessly had the tree cut down to annoy the local monks, who seemed unaf- 
fected hy his cruel behaviour. Hovvever, through some miracle or freak of nature, 
the Bodhi Tree spontaneously sprouted up again. Later, after his conversion to the 
Buddha’s way of life, Asoka became very devoted to the Bodhi Tree and spent 
much time meditating at its roots. His queen, jealous of her new rival, had the tree 
cut down in order to lure him back to her, but to her surprise, it sprang up yet again! 

While sitting under the Bodhi Tree, whose nibbãnic tranquility casts a peacelul 
calm upon its visitors, youTl find it easy to tune out external distractions and turn 
inwards to the reality of impermanence. Many meditators have íound that meditat- 
ing here as much as possible is highly benehcial to their daily practice of working 
to puriíy the mind. 

At the end of the group-sitting under the Bodhi Tree, Goenka-ji be- 
gan chanting the beautiful words, ‘Ananta pũnyamayĩ, ananta guna- 
mayĩ, Buddha kĩ nirvãna-dhãtu, dharama-dhãtu, hodhi-dhãtu!" 

("The Buddha 's vibrations ofNibbãna, Dhamma, andEnlightenment 
are a source of endless merit, of endless benefit!”) I wasfilled with 
joy, with overflowing happiness, with love for all beings, with blissful 
gratitude for the teaching of Dhamma and for being on yatra with 
a thousand Vipassana meditators and Goenka-ji. The words came 
across alive and strong, blessing anyone else who happened to be 


The Bodhi Tree, 
thenceforward in all years 
Never to fade, and ever to be kept 
In homage of the world, 
beneath ìvhose leaves 
It was ordained that truth 
should come to Buddh. 

- Sir Edwin Amold, Light ofAsia 
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around the Mahãbodhi Temple that evening. Then I remembered to 
stop reminiscing and start meditating! 

- Canadian Dhamma Pilgrim 


Unblinking Shrine {Anỉmỉsa Cetìyá) 

The Buddha spent his íìrst week sitting under the Bodhi Tree eiýoying the íruits of 
his discovery (without budging!). He then got up, walked a few paces north-east 
of the tree, and found a spot where he stood gazing at the tree unblinkingly for 
another week, out of gratitude for the tree having sheltered him during his quest. 
The shrine at this spot, a white mini replica of the Mahãbodhi Temple, marks this 
event.“ 

The small knoll where the shrine rests is a nice vantage point from which to admire 
all the dedicated pilgrims circumambulating the temple. It’s also a great place to 
meditate and cultivate gratitude for everything the Buddha accomplished while 
under the Bodhi Tree. 

Jewel Promenade Shrine {Ratanacankama Cetìya) 

The Buddha spent his third week after enlightenment mindíiilly walking up and 
down the jeweled promenade (mtanãcankama), said to have been bestowed to 
him by some devas and brãhmas. The shrine, perpendicular to the Bodhi Tree, 
originally consisted of a long brick platíomi with a row of eleven pillars on either 
side supporting a roof. Today, the platíomi is encased in stone, and only the lotus- 
shape base of one row of pillars is visible. The other row is said to be under the 
present temple. 

Walking up and down here after a long session of sitting under the Tree is an ex- 
cellent place to maintain sampajahha: “While walking, the meditator thoroughly 
understands with the wisdom of impermanence, T am walking.”’ 

Jewel House Shrine {Ratanãghara Cetiya) 

The Buddha’s íourth week after experiencing nibbãna took place in the Jewel 
House, also said to have been built by some devas and hrahmas. Although there is 
no record of where this house actually stood, the commemorative panel is located 
in the north-west corner of the temple grounds. Legend says that while the Bud- 
dha spent the week reũecting deeply upon the Abhidhamma—the teachings on the 
psychology of the mind—blue-, yellovv-, red-, white- and orange-coloured rays 
emanated from his body. Today’s small rooAess 
shrine is a good place to contemplate with anicca 
the maniíold mental States that we continuously ex- 
perience, and how we mistakenly attach ourselves 
to them. 

Ajapãla Commemorative Pillar 

The Buddha spent his íìfth week sitting under the 
“Goatherd’s Banyan Tree” (Ạịapãla), some dis- 
tance east of the Bodhi Tree, enjoying the ửuits 
of enlightenment (phalasamãpatti). This spot, 
perhaps near the Sujătă Temple across the river, is 
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where the Buddha first had contact with another human being after his Eiilight- 
enment.” The Buddha explained to an arrogant brahmin the real qualities of a 
brahmin, which are found in wholesome actions of body, speech, and mind—not 
in one’s birth, or knowledge of the Vedic scriptures: 

The brahmin who is rid of evil things, 

Not haughty, undeýiled and self-controlled, 

Perfect in Knoyvledge and living the Holy Life, 

Can rightly employ the word ‘brahmin. 

Mucalinda Lake 

In his sixth week after Enlightenment, the Buddha meditated by Mucalinda Lake, 
and untimely rain fell during the entire seven days. Calinda, a powerful divine 
serpent (nãga), coiled himselí around the Buddha and opened his hood over the 
Buddha’s head, shielding him from rain, wind and insects. Imagining this íantastic 
event, the Buddha’s words come to mind, “One who protects the Dhamma is pro- 
tected hy the Dhamma.” 

Behind the Asokan pillar, the small man-made lake—^hlled with water lilies, lotus 
flowers, and over-fed cathsh—is said to mark the spot of this occurrence. How- 
ever, local hhikkhus say that the real Mucalinda Lake is not what we see in the 
temple complex, but is actually a pond in Muchalin Village, located South of the 
Mahãbodhi Temple. To get to the pond from the temple, tum right on the Gayă 
Road from the steps leaving the plaza and walk, bike, or drive for about two ki- 
lometres. After passing a small concrete bridge and a few tombs of Hindu saints 
located in front of a vegetable plot on the right-hand side of the road, turn right 
onto a narrovv dirt road. The shallow and muddy pond on your left, surrounded by 
garbage and cows, is the pond. 

Rãjãyatana Commemorative Pillar 

The seventh week aíter his Awakening, the Buddha sat under the Rặịăyatana tree, 
South of the Bodhi Tree, íeeling the pleasure of deliverance. Although there is a 
commemorative pillar for this tree at the foot of the temple precincTs stairs; the 
actual site has not been found. 

During the entire seven weeks following his enlightenment, the Buddha did not 
eat, wash, drink, sleep or even lie down. At the end of the seventh week, Tapussa 
and Bhallika, travelling merchant brothers from Ukkala^’ were passing by. Seeing 
the Buddha’s radiance, the brothers approached him respectíully and offered rice 
cakes and honey balls. The Buddha accepted the food and spoke to them about 
the road to salvation. Tapussa and Bhallika, delighted, bowed in reverence and 
became the íìrst people to take reílige in the Buddha and Dhamma. They asked the 
Buddha for some relic of his, and he gave them eight strands of hair,‘'“ which are 
now enshrined at the Shwedagon Pagoda in Yangon, Myanmar. 

Shortly after eating his íìrst meal, the Buddha had doubts about people’s abilities 
to understand the Dhamma, which he said to himselí was, “proíound, dihhcult to 
see and understand, peaceílil and sublime, unattainable by mere reasoning, subtle, 
to be experienced by the wise.” Măra, knowing these thoughts, came to the Bud- 
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dha and said, “O Holy One, you have attained the highest bliss. It is now time for 
you to enter final nihbãna.” Brahma Sahampati, hovvever, hearing Măra’s wicked 
plea, quickly descended from his heaven, saying, “Let the Blessed One teach the 
Dhamma, let the Sublime One teach the Dhamma. There are beings with little dust 
in their eyes. If they do not hear the Dhamma, they will worsen; while if they do, 
they will prosper.”'" 

The Buddha beamed with a compassionate smile. He tumed to Mãra and said 
that he would not pass away until an enlightened Saủgha of bhikkhus, bhikkhunĩs, 
upãsakãs and upãsikãs was hrmly established. Some traditions maintain that it 
was only after the Buddha agreed to the brahma’s request, that he really became a 
sammãsambuddha. 

Meditating under the banyan tree or by one of the many shrines here is conducive 
to developing gratitude to both this brahma and to the Buddha for sharing his 
experience with humanity, giving countless beings the opportunity to come out of 
their self-created misery. 

ĩVmpped in my shawl, rucksack packed with the bare essentials — 
toiletries, a change of clothes, sitting cushion, and a mosquito net — 
slung over my shoulder, I set out from Dhamma Giri through the gate 
with its hand-painted blessing: “May You Groyvỉn Dhamma. " ỉt was 
around 11 p.m. on an evening in Pehruary, and unusually cold for 
Igatpuri. 

Ihad justfinừhed sitting a 45-day Vipassana course, and was on my 
way to Bodhgayã to meet a few/riends with whom I would meditate 
under the Bodhi Tree for about 10 days. Thừ would be my second 
pilgrimage to Bodhgayã; thefirst was a few years earlier during the 
month ofMay: the hottest time ofyear. 

My only concern was the train journey. There had been a mix up get- 
ting my tickets, so I had no conýirmed Seat. Approximately 30 hours 
on the Howrah Mai! was a little dauntingfor me to imagine after my 
long course. Indian trains are tough in ordinary circumstances, but 
yvithout a Seat and also on a major holiday...butwhat could he done? 
ỉwas going to Bodhgayã — my/avouriteplace in the yvorld, andlhad 
already made plans to meet my/riends. So Seat or no Seat, I was off. 

Igatpuri is just a few stops from Mumbai, where the Howrah Mail 
begins its journey, so it’s usually not full by the time it arrives in 
Igatpuri. When the train screeched to a stop and Igot on board I was 
in for a big surprise. One bogie in 3-tier class on an Indian train has 
nine compartments with eight seats in each compartment. That ’s 72 
people. Usually there wiU be a few extra passengers here and there, 
but tonight was different. I quickly lost all hope of getting a Seat. 

There must have been more than 200people stuffed into each bogie! 
Evenfinding space near the toilets in between the cars was hard. 

The train sloyvly puUed away from the station and headed into the 
night. I was still squeezing my way through bodies with my small 
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pack, looking for a place to squat down. Iýinally found a spot be- 
tween a door and the sink outside the toilet. I hunkered down on my 
heels and started pmctừing Vipassana and contemplated the huge 
significance of where I was going. 

The journey was long. Occasionally one passenger would beckon 
me over to sít on the edge of his Seat. Normally, in the berth where 
he was sitting, there would have beetĩ two passengers, one on the 
upper bunk and one on the lower during the night. During the day 
both occupants would share the bottom. On this joumey, hoyvever, 
there were betyveen five and seven people on the bottom bunk alone, 
and another four on the top. This was during the day. At night the 
numbers decreased slightly aspeople yvould spread some newspaper 
on the floor to lie down on and go to sleep. These passengers would 
occasionally take interest in me and squeeze over to interrogate me 
about the U.S.. /oreign politics, or some other inconsequential chat- 
ter. Nevertheless it gave me the chance to rest my legs and backside 
for a few minutes. As soon as it was time to lie down or eat, however, 
their interest in me faded, and the precious little corner lost. Wefi- 
nallypuUed into Gayã at 4 a.m. 

I got down from the train, my body aching and stomach hungry. I 
hadn ì slept in over two days, hut felt all right. People recommended 
that I not travel from Gayã to Bodhgayã in the dark, so I thought I’d 
wait in the station for a few hours until daylight. The station was 
packed with sleeping people sprawled all over the floors. I negoti- 
ated my way through the hodies and suddenly found myself with a 
rickshayv driver asking, “Buddhagayã? Buddhagayã? ” 

“It ’s dark, ” I replied, “Not safe? ” 

"No, no. Safe. ’’ he said. By this time he already had me out of the 
station and next to his over-sừed rickshaw, yvhich had two other 
passengers it in. Both looked like/armers, weathered and honest in 
appearance. 

I climbed in and yvrapped my shawl tight around me as the rickshayv 
rumbled through the fogged-in streets of Gayã. It was wet and cold. 
The mist and fog engul/ed every open space. As we neared the out- 
skirts of Gayã I felt the strong Dhamma vibrations. My body and 
mind sunk into a deep calmness, a deep peace. 

This was Bodhgayã, the place where the greatest human ever 
achieved the perfect State of peace and became fully liberated. Rid- 
ing through the night, aware of the Dhamma vibrating throughout 
my body, ìt amazed me, how after such a dreadful train-ride, being 
hungry and tired for so long, I was suddenly totally ayvake, totally 
aware and rejuvenated. The glory of Dhamma! 

We pulled into Bodhgayã and I went directly to the Mahãbodhi 
Temple to meditate for a few hours until light. Once daylight came I 
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found my/riends. We went to getpermission to stay at the Mahãbodhi 
compound through the night for the next eight nights. 

We meditated with a couple of forest monks from Thailand every 
night. Other pilgrims would come meditate at night as well. Dur- 
ing the days I would rest, meditate, and discuss the Dhamma with 
some of the monks. We took our meals in silence. The experience 
was great, a true pilgrimage. At times difficult, at other times very 
ordinary all the while a unique opportunity to grow in Dhamma and 
express gratitude to the Buddha for giving us this wonderfulpath. 

- Brett Morris 


Meditation Park 

For a nominal fee, meditators can escape the hullabaloo surrounding the temple 
and meditate in a pleasant and relatively quiet park between 6:00am and 6:00pm. 
The park is located at the southeast comer of the Temple compound (near the toilet 
block). 

All-Night Meditation at the Mahãbodhi Temple 

Meditating throughout the night at the temple is an excellent way to maximize 
your stay in Bodhgayă. Sitting under the silent stars after the distracting masses 
have left, you will find that the accentuated spiritual mood is a real blessing. 

If you want to sít all night at the temple (9:00pm to 4:00am), you need to get prior 
written pemiission from the Temple Management Committee Offìce, located near 
the entrance to the plaza. Don’t íorget to bring a photocopy of your passport/iden- 
tity card and the Rs.lOO entrance fee. Permission is usually granted except during 
the crowded months of December and lanuary. Be sure to bring appropriate cloth- 
ing to protect against weather and mosquitoes. 

Library 

The library, next door to the Temple Management Committee Oữìce located near 
the entrance to the plaza, has a small, disorderly collection of Buddhist books in 
English and Hindi. You can’t take books out of the library, but you can read them 
there or have them photocopied. This is also a safe place to keep your bicycle 
while meditating at the temple. 

The MahanPs Palace 

Near the post office and rickshaw stand on Old Gayă Road is an unmarked gateway 
with large, black wooden doors that lead to the MahanTs palace courtyard, usu- 
ally crowded with cows, goats, chickens and dogs. Although the Hindu precinct is 
most notable for the íìrst Mahant’s tomb (samãdhi) covered with his tiger-skin rug, 
the palace’s inner courtyard has a gallery containing many beautiful carvings of 
the Buddha and hodhisattas. Unfortunately, these ancient statues are not properly 
cared for, shown by the careless paint stains found on many of the 2000-year-old 
images. 
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Archaeological Museuin 

The museum has a small collection of mislabelled sculptures (and many statues 
without heads) found around Bodhgayã, including pieces of the Mahãbodhi Tem- 
ple’s original intricately carved stone railing. The museum is open from 10:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. and closed on Prídays. 

Kusha Grass Temple 

This small shrine is said to mark the spot where an old buffalo herder offered Sid- 
dhattha a bundle of grass to use as a cushion just before his enlightenment. 

By foot, cycle, horse-cart or car, cross the Niranjanã River’s bridge near the Bur- 
mese Vihãra, and then make your fìrst right. The shrine is about half a kilometre 
down the rocky road. 

Sujãtã stũpa, Sujãtã Tree Shrine, Bowl Shrine 

There are three stories behind the Sujãtã Stũpa. The íìrst and more popular is that it 
marks the spot of the home of Sujãtã, the girl who fed the Bodhisatta rice pudding 



Nodding Off 

At the beginning of his hrst retreat, Moggallãna kept nodding off during meditation. 
The Buddha visited the bhikkhu and taught him eight ways to fight drowsiness, ữom 
the subtlest to the coarsest: 

1. Pay no attention to thoughts that cause drowsiness. If that does not work, 

2. Reílect on the teachings. If that does not work, 

3. Repeat the teachings out loud. If that does not work, 

4. Puli your earlobes and rub your limbs. If that does not work, 

5. Get up from your Seat, splash water on your face, look around in all directions 
and up at the constellation of stars. If that does not work, 

6. Pay attention to the perception of light, making the mind íìdl of brightness. If 
that does not work, 

7. Walk up and down mindíully. If that does not work, 

8. Lie down lion-like on the right side, placing one foot on the other, keeping in 
mind the thought of rising as soon as you wake. 

The Buddha reminded him that while doing these practices, one should constantly 
reraember the unworthiness of attachment and the importance of cultivating an un- 
derstanding of impermanence, dispassion and renunciation. With the help of these 
suggestions, Moggallãna continued his practice and after seven days, became íìilly 
liberated from the taints of existence. 


A, 7:58 
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beíore his Awakening. The second, according to the Chinese pilgrim Xuan Zang 
(pronounced Shwandzaang), is associated with the site where the Buddha lived in 
a past life as the ‘períumed elephant’ (gandhahastí), with a sweet odour and the 
strength of ten ordinary elephants. The perílimed elephant’s mother was blind, so 
everyday he fed and bathed his mother with filial care. One day the king saw the 
magnihcent creature and captured him. The king offered him the finest foods, but 
the elephant reữised to eat. The king asked the elephant why he wasn’t eating, 
and he replied, “My mother is blind and hasn’t eaten or had anything to drink for 
days. How can I eat when she suffers?” The king felt pity for the elephant and set 
him free. 

The third story, according to some villagers, is that the stũpa marks the site of 
the Ạịapăla Tree where the Buddha spent his fifth week after Awakening. While 
interesting, this story does not have any archaeological or historical evidence to 
support the claim. 

To reach the stũpa, cross the Niraộịană River’s bridge near the Burmese Vihãra 
and continue going straight. There are signs leading the way. To get to the shrine, 
follow the íootpath behind the stũpa through the paddy fields for about 1 km to 
the Hindu temple in the village of Bakraur. Behind the temple is the tree shrine 
believed to mark the spot where Sujătã offered rice pudding to the Bodhisatta. 

About 100 metres behind the Sujătã Tree Shrine on the bank of the Mohane River 
is a small shrine with a brightly painted Burmese-style standing Buddha statue and 
an aquatic serpent king (nãga-rãja), claimed to be where the Bodhisatta’s bowl 
Aoated upstream after he put it in the river, solemnly declaring, ‘Tf this bowl Aoats 
upstream, I will become Enlightened.” 

It is interesting to note that the story takes place on the hank of the Niraộịană 
River, not the Mohane River. When asked why the shrine was huilt on the Mohane 
if the event didn’t occur there, u Nyaneinda, the abbot of the Bunnese Vihãra 
who donated the shrine in 1993, responded that no one who owned land on the 
Niranjanã was willing to let him huild a shrine there. The man who gave him land 
to build the Bowl Shrine saw how popular the Sujătă site was and hoped that this 
shrine would also be popular. What’s more important than the exact location, the 
Burmese bhikkhu felt, is that pilgrims have more places to visit, and that locals 
learn the stories of the Budđha’s life and generate respect for him.“ 


Dhamma Bodhi, Bodhgayã International Vipassana Meditation Centre 

Apowerful meditation centre located in the ‘Navel of the Universe,’ Dhamma Bo- 
đhi (Awakening of Dhamma’) is a place sincere Vipassana meditators shouldnT 
miss. About 4 km away from town and surrounded hy stretches of íertile paddy 
fields and a nearby university campus, the rural calm of Dhamma Bodhi is an ideal 
setting for the serious eradication of impurities. 

During a one-day course at Dhamma Bođhi, S.N. Goenka told the meditators: 

In a wonderful place like this, where an enlightened person medi- 
tated and realừed this wonderful Truth, the vibrations of the entire 
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atmosphere were charged with hừ love and compassion. These vi- 
brations are still here and we benefit from them by meditating at 
thừ place. When 10-day courses are held here in Bodhgayã, people 
realừe a great benefit. Infive or ten courses elseyvhere they might not 
get the benefits they would get from one course in this place. This is 
one reason why we want a good meditation centre to be developed in 
Bodhgayã. But it is only ifyou meditate thatyou benefitfrom Corning 
here. 

The 18-acre centre, with its three Dhamma halls, Burmese-style pagoda, íruit trees 
and well-kept vegetable gardens, can accommodate about 90 sUidents in single and 
double rooms, mostly with attached bathrooms. From November to March, Dham- 
ma Bodhi attracts íoreigners from all over the world who come to put the Buddha’s 
teachings into practice—so registering in advance is recommended. Courses at- 
tract fewer students during the off-season when hot weather and mosquitoes pres- 
ent greater challenges (perhaps all the more reason to visit at this time!). Ten-day 
courses start the 1 ** and 1 ó* of every month. Meditators and servers, short- or long- 
temi, are always welcome. Servers, in particular, are oíten in short supply, and 
many have reported that the strong atmosphere of Dhamma Bodhi offers unique, 
though ultimately rewarding, challenges to one’s equanimity. 

Travel to and from the centre is not diíBcult as there are plenty of taxis, cycle rick- 
shaws, and auto-rickshaws available from Bodhgayă. For the mellow and adven- 
turous, try walking the meandering path, through the mud-hut hamlets and paddy 
helds, that runs parallel to the main road. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Bodhi 

Bodhgayã International Vipassana Meditation Centre 
Gayă-Dobhi Road, near Magadha University 
Bodhgayă-824234, Bihar 

Tel: [+91] (0)631-2200437; 94716 03531; 99559 11556 

E-mail: info@.bodhi. dhamma.org 
Website: www.bodhi.dhamma.org 


We ended our yatra by giving volunteer Service on a 10-day course 
at Dhamma Bodhi. It was one of our best experiences serving. The 
students were marvellous and very serious. About seventy percent 
were /oreigners of all different nationalities and all had some inter- 
est in Buddhism. There were a few new students from Patna who had 
hardly even heard of the Buddha and knew nothing about Bodhgayã, 
but nevertheless they were still very keen. There ’s something ahout 
the place that makes the understanding of anicca so Sharp. We just 
felt like meditating all the time. The accommodations had been up- 
graded since the last time we visited, and the centre felt like a deva- 
realm with its weU-tended gardens, beautiful meditation hall and 
spectacular pagoda. 


- Chris & Kerry Waters 
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Volunteer Work in Bodhgaya 

From the days of Emperor Asoka in the 3'“* century BCE, until its desecration by 
pillaging Turks in the 13* century CE, Bodhgayă was something of a spiritual 
colony decorated with monasteries and meditation centres, where the pious spent 
their days in meditation and social Service. Today there is a revival of this way of 
life, seen not only in all the meditation and philosophy courses being offered, but 
in social projects such as free clinics, education and vocational training offered by 
religious institutions, NGOs and private individuals. 

If you are interested in donating money or lending a hand to these social proj- 
ects, the best way to get the latest iníomiation is through word-of-mouth. Be- 
ware of the many ‘welfare-wallahs’ who besiege pilgrims and tourists to spon- 
sor their charitable projects. Unfortunately most people who approach you 
in the streets are more interested in hlling their pockets with your rupees than 
helping out the needy. Some good places to start are the health projects at the 
Root Institute, ( www.rootinstitute.com ') and the Maitri Charitable Poundation 
( www.maitri.org ~). or at the schools Alice Project ( www.aliceproiect.org '). Maitreya 
Universal Education Project ( www.maitrevaeducation.org '). and Pragya Vihar 
( www.pragvavihar.org ). 


Sleeping & Eating 


Like most of the places along the Dhamma pilgrim’s Circuit, Bodhgayă is íìlled 
with modern Buddhist temples in their cultures’ traditional styles, giving the sim- 
ple Bihari town a global Aavour. Most of these temples have accommodations for 
pilgrims, but have uníortunately lost the pure donation System. If you are on a tight 
budget, try the Burmese or Nepalese monastaries. Otherwise prepare to pay be- 
tween 250 and 500 rupees per night at the others. Popular choices include Sechen, 
Bhutanese, Tergar International, dapanese Daijokyo, Root Institute, and Sri 
Lankan Mahãbodhi. Most of these monasteries are in the vicinity of the 
Mahăbodhi Temple or near the Great Buddha sandstone statue (assifeet Buddha), 
about 1 km outside of town. 

There is no shortage of budget and mid-range guest houses and hotels, most of 
which are of similar quality. Try your luck around the Burmese Monastery (Deep 
Guest House, Rainbow Guest House), across the playing íìeld near the Ka- 
lachakra Maidan (Shanti Guest House), near the Mahăbodhi Society (Om Guest 
House, Hotel Mahamaya, Jeevak Hotel) or in the villages opposite the Royal 
Thai Temple (Mohammed Guest House, Ram Guest House, Kundan Guest 
House, Bookstore, & Café). For those who like their creature comforts, the Ma- 
hayana Hotel, Hotel Sujata, Tathagatha Hotel, Royal Residency or Lotus Nik- 
ko hotels are for you. 'VVherever you stay, the rates usually go up 20-50% during 
the winter months. 

Restaurants are scattered throughout town, and all serve pretty much the same 
Tibetan, Indian, and Westem-style dishes. Most 'VVestem budget travellers like 
Mohammed’s and The Olive, while íìner diners tend to go to Sujata, Swa- 
gat, or Siam (for Thai food). The Tibet Om Café (and Bakery) in the Pilgrim’s 
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House near the Kalachakra grounds is another íavourite of long-temi vegetarian 
Bodhgayã residents on a budget, and íeatures a small Tibetan handicraíts store 
inside. Just in front of the Vietnamese Temple is the Be Happy Café, íamous for 
its vegetarian pizzas, desserts, breads, and espresso. You can also rehll your water 
bottles there with uv íìltered water. Bowl of Compassion is also a popular choice 
for local and intemational cuisine. A portion of their prohts from the “compas- 
sion meals” helps eradicate local poverty. Ask around for other current favou- 
rites. In the tourist season, vendors line up along Temple Road selling cheap food, 
hand-made woollens, Bodhgayã bhikkhu bags, painted Bodhi leaves and all sorts 
of meditation parapheraalia. Near the Kalachakra grounds and Tibetan Reíugee 
Market, a string of several popular seasonal Tibetan tent restaurants also opens up 
during this time. 


Corning & Going 


Bodhgayă is approximately 12 km South of Gayă, where you can find the nearest 
major bus stand, airport and railway station. From the Gayă railway station, there 
is no shortage of rickshaws and taxis to Bodhgayã. 

From Gayă, buses to Rajgir (70 km, 2.5 hours) leave from Gaurakshani bus stand 
and buses to Patna (92 km, 3.5 hours) and other major towns in Bihar leave from 
Gandhi Maidan bus stand. Every moming, the Tourist Development Corporation 
offers daily deluxe buses to Patna from Gandhi Maidan. 

If Corning by train, Gayă is a major junction between Delhi, Vărănasĩand Kolkata 
(Calcutta). Some important connections that stop in Gayă: 

• Howrah Rajdhani Express 2301/2302 (New Delhi-Howrah/Kolkata vía 
Mughal Sarai) 

• Bhubaneshwar Rajdhani Express 2421/2422 (New Delhi-Bhubaneshwar) 

• Poorva Express 2381/2382 (New Delhi-Howrah/Kolkata vía Vărãnasĩ) 

• Kalka Mail 2311/2312 (Howrah/Kolkata-Kalka vía Mughal Sarai) 

• lodhpur Howrah Express 2307/2308 (Jodhpur-Howrah/Kolkata vía laipur) 

• Doon Express 3009/3010 (Dehra Dun-Howrah/Kolkata vía Vărãnasĩ) 

• Chanbal Express 1159/1160 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gwalior) 

• Howrah Mumbai Mail 3003/3004 (Hovvrah/Kolkata-Mumbai vía Mughal 
Sarai and vía Igatpuri) 

If you need to book a train ticket while in Bodhgayă, go to the computerized rail- 
way reservation ofíìce at the corner of Great Buddha Statue Road. 

We are always told by our non-Bihari ửiends not to travel the Gayă-Bodhgayă 
road between sunset and sunrise, and that if we do arrive in Gayă after dark, then it 
is absolutely essential that we spend the night in a spartan, over-priced hotel there. 
Although it’s true that there were a few instances of highway robbery in the 1990s, 
these wamings are generally derived from a source of paranoia or misinformation. 
Nevertheless, if your train leaves or arrives in the middle of the night, the railway 
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station has passable rooms. Ajatsatru Hotel, opposite Gaya’s train station, is a 
decent place to have a meal and relax while waiting to depart on a late train. 

The newly built Gayă airport (8 km) has intemational Aights to/from Thailand, 
Myanmar and Bhutan, with other available domestic and intemational routes ex- 
pected soon. 

We thought we were being smart. We bought tickets for the Purushot- 
tam Express, the/astest morning train out ofMughal Sarai boundfor 
Gayã—a quick and easy two-and-a-half-hour journey, which would 
allow us to have most of the day to get settled and wander around 
Bodhgayã. 

We got to the station an hour early enough time to drink some chai 
and eat fresh puris with apples and cinnamon. A train pulled in, it 
started raining. We asked a ticket collector if this was our train. “Oh 
no. it is not: but this train is also going to Gayã itself, get on!” he 
said, with urgency in his voice. As we hurriedly hauled our luggage 
onto the bogie and saw the empty wooden-plank seats and peanut- 
shelledfloor, we suddenly got a strange "this-is-a-mistake"/eeling. 

The train has not yetpulled out...there is still time to get off...we... 
stayed. 

ỉtsa passenger train. These (extremely) slow trains stop at every sta- 
tion and always givepriority to the long distance express trains. The 
train is constantly delayed and the journey to Gayã ends up taking 
nine hours, way longer than if we would have waited for our origi- 
nal train. We wanted to get there before dark because we had been 
told that the rickshaws don ì drive the Bodhgayã road at night due 
to potential bandits. Wefinally arrived and as we exited the station, 
we were swarmed with drivers wanting their last fare of the day. We 
chose the driver with the nicest smile and cheapest fare, and quickly 
got to the Tibetan Monastery near the Mahãbodhi Temple, where we 
found a room and dropped off our luggage. 

The sun has just set; we are yveary and hungry. "Do we sitfirst or eat 
ýirst? ” we asked ourselves. "We’re in Bodhgayã, let 's sít. " 

We crossed the Street to the Mahãbodhi Temple, checked-in our 
shoes, and made our way down the stairs—the damp stone felt cold 
on our bare feet. It was drizzling and the droplets cast a magical 
glow as they fell through the shafts of light iUuminating the temple, 
like a misty, protective aura. The nights were coolfoUowing monsoon 
and we decided to meditate in the temple ’s inner chamber. The small 
room was already packed with a mix of Indian and Thai monks sit- 
ting at the very front, and lay-devotees behind them. As we squeezed 
into a spot, the monks began to chant in Pãli. We sat there for an 
hour or so as the echoing sound-vibrations flooded our entire bodies. 
Equanimity pervaded the area, and it was naturally easy to observe 
the changing reality from moment to moment—whether experienc- 
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ing serene one-pointedness or itchy irritating sensations caused by 
biting niosquitoes. Nothing else mattered anymore: no trains, no de- 
lays, no peddlers; just us, in the exact spot where Prince Siddhat- 
tha conquered all internal turmoil and gained peace, yvisdom and 
compassion. 

Elated and refreshed, we joined a group of pilgrims in circumambu- 
lating the temple, then headed out to have a quick bite before col- 
lapsing on our beds. 

- MD & KG 


Excursions 

Mahãkala Cave, Dhungeswari Mountain (Pragbodhi) 

“You are emaciated from íasting, and are on the verge of death. 
What good is all this exertion? You should live and do good works,” 
Măra said to the exhausted Bodhisatta, hoping that he would quít his 
mission. “Be quiet, you wick;ed being. Why have you come here, 
Evil One, íriend of negligence? I do not need your merits...If my 
mind becomes tranquil, I don’t care if the body wastes away. Death 
in battle is better than a life with deíeat,” Siddhattha gasped. Măra, 
sulking, shrank away. 

During the six years between his Great Renunciation and Enlighten- 
ment, the Bodhisatta íìrst stayed a short while near Rặịagaha, where 
he mastered the jhãnas under the tutelage of ÃỊăra Kălăma and Ud- 
daka Rãmaputta. After leaving these teachers, it is believed that Sid- 
dhattha spent much of his time in the Mahăkala Cave on Pragbodhi 
Mountain, where he practised extreme austerities such as: clench- 
ing his teeth while pressing his tongue against the roof of his mouth 
as hard as he could; holding his breath; íasting or taking minimal 

amounts of food (such as one grain 
of rice or one kola fruit nut per 
day). Some of his other practices in- 
cluded eating cow or human dung, 
or only wild foods; wandering na- 
ked or wearing reílise rags or tree 
bark; pulling out his hair; standing 
or squatting continuously; sleeping 
on a mattress of spikes; not bathing, 
letting dust and dirt accumulate un- 
til it just Aaked off; sleeping outside 
in all seasons in íorests or chamel 
grounds; and keeping himselí so 
isolated that if he heard or saw peo- 
ple Corning, he would run away. 
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After years of these tortures, the Bodhisatta was completely worn 
out. He examined his practices honestly and saw that it just wasn’t 
giving him the results he had expected. His lack of success was be- 
cause of ill-founded views based on pride and attachment. Years 
later, the Buddha narrated to some hhikkhus, 

My body reached a State of extreme emaciation. Because of eating 
so little my limbs became like the joined segments of vine-stems... 
my backside became like a cameVs hoof...the projections on my 
spine stood forth like corded beads...my rihs jutted out as gaunt as 
the crazy rafters of an old roofless barn...the gleam of my eyes sunk 
far down in their sockets like the gleam of yvater sunk far down in 
a deep weU...my scalp shrivelled and yvithered as a green gourd 
shrivels and withers in the wind and sun... the skin of my belly 
touched my backbone, too...ifI urinated or evacuated my bowels, I 
fell over on my face there. Ifl tried to ease my body by rubbing my 
limbs with my hands, the hair, rotted at its roots, fell away from my 
hody as I rubbed. But by those observances, the practise of difficult 
feats, I did not gain the noble understanding that leads the medita- 
tor to the complete exhaustion of suffering.‘'^ 


To get to Dhungeshwari Mountain, it’s possible to hire a vehicle to drive you all 
the way to the foot of the mountain itselí, about 30 minutes from Bodhgayă. Other 
options are to take a private or shared rickshaw or tonga from the Mahant’s Palace 
along the Old Gayă Road to the village of Khiryama (6 km), marked by two large 
yellow circular water tanks on the river bank and a sign that says Khiryama. Walk 
across the dry riverbed (not possible during monsoon season) and then go through 
the villages and paddy fields towards the mountain, about a one-hour walk from 
the river. Our íavourite way to go, hovvever, is hy bicycle (which you can rent in 
Bodhgayã): it takes a little over an hour. If you feel lost, just ask for Khiryama íìrst, 
and then Dhungeshwari; all the villagers know where it is. You can also walk or 
bike from Sujătă Vĩllage along the river; hy this route thejourney takes a little over 
3 hours on foot or 1.5 hours hy bike. 

To get to the Mahãkala Cave on Dhugeshwari Mountain, hike for about 20 minutes 
upwards on the path until you reach the Mahãkala Temple, run by charming and 
hospitable Tibetan monks and a local caretaker. Palanquins are available for those 
suffering from jarã, byãdhi, and thinamiddha. Just above the temple is the dark 
cave, with its Christmas lights, low oxygen, and rough statue of the emaciated 
Bodhisatta. Sitting at his feet and looking into his sunken eyes, many have felt 
waves of gratitude swell up in the mind, perceiving that, “He did this for me, for 
all ofus...” 

If you have the energy, the steep 15-minute climb to the mountain top is worth the 
spectacular views that Dhugeshwari commands over the landscape, surmounted 
hy hovering vultures in search of their lunch. Meditating on this rugged and bare 
mountain can help us appreciate the hardships that the Bodhisatta faced in this 
wild setting. 
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Brahmãjoni Hill (Gayãsĩsa) 

After setting in motion the 
Wheel of Dhamma in Sămãth, 
the Buddha retumed to Gayă 
and taught the Dhamma to the 
eminent Kassapa brothers— 

Uruvelă, Nadi, and Gayă—and 
their one thousand disciples. 

Uruvelă Kassapa, a matted- 
haired íìre worshipper, was 
considered to be one of the 
íoremost spiritual authorities 
at the time. Knowing the men- 
dicant’s mind and how to com- 
municate effectively with it, 
the Buddha skilíully períormed 
a series of super-normal feats 
such as reading Uruvelă Kas- 
sapa’s mind, splitting five-hun- 
dred logs in an instant, remain- 
ing unharmed during a great 
flood, and taming a herce and 
powerful nãga. In this way, the 
Buddha was able to show the Kassapa brothers and their disciples 
that arahantship could neither be attained through fìre-worship, nor 
from indulging in the fame and íortune from períonning sacrihces. 

Highly impressed with the Buddha’s words and deeds, the entire 
group of matted-haired fìre-worshippers shaved their heads and 
joined the Buddha’s community as hhikkhus. A few days later, the 
Buddha summoned the bhikkhus to the plateau of Gayãsĩsa Moun- 
tain, where he delivered his third teaching, the Fire Sermon: 

Bhikkhus, all things are onfire. What is onfire? The six sense 
organs — eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body and mind—are all onfire. 
The six sense objects — sights, sounds, smells, tastes, sensations 
and mental objects—are all onfire. The six consciousnesses — sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, /eeling and thought—are all on fire. The six 
contacts betyveen the sense organs and the sense ohjects are all on 
fire. AU these sensual experiences are onýire, whetherpleasant, 
unpleasant or neutral. They are burning/rom theýỉames of craving, 
aversion, and ignorance. They are hurning/rom theýlames ofbirth, 
old age, sickness, and death, and from the flames of sorrow, lamen- 
tation, pain, grief and despair. 

Bhikkhus, when noble foUowers understand the truth, they grow 
disenchanted with the six sense organs, six sense objects, six con- 
sciousnesses, six contacts and six sensual experiences. 
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When they grow disenchanted, craving/ades away. With the fading 
of craving, they are liberated. When liberated, there is hìoyvledge 
that they are liberated. They understand: “Birth is exhausted, the 
holy life has been lived, what was to be done is done, there is no 
more of this to come. ” 

By the end of the sermon, the hearts of the one-thousand ascetics 
were gladdened and they all achieved arahantship: total liberation 
from clinging to the taints of existence.'“ 




As the Buddha stood on the mountain and looked down at the hoards 
of people períonning their ritual baths in the Phalgu River, hop- 
ing that all their past evils would be washed away, he said to those 
around him: 

Not by water is one made pure, 

Though manypeople may bathe here. 

But one in whom there is Truth, 

He is pure, he is a brahmin. 

After training the Kassapa brothers and their one thousand followers, 
the Buddha left Gayă never to retum, having seen that the citizens 
there clung tightly to their religious rites and rituals, making it im- 
possible for them to understand his messaged' 

Years later while in Săvatthĩ, the Buddha was asked by a Vedic priest 
if bathing in holy rivers, such as the Phalgu in Gayă, really did wash 
away past sins and provide liberation. The Buddha responded, 

A fool may bathe in these rivers forever 
Yet he will neverpiirịỊỳ his evil deeds... 

Onepure in heart has everything... 

And brings his virtue to perfection. 

It is inside yourseự, brahmin, thatyou should bathe, 

To make yoursel/a reỷuge for all beings. 

Ifyou speak no lies, 

Do not harm any living beings. 

And do not steal; 

You wiU be confident and eliminate hatred. 

Then what need is there in going to Gayã? 

For any water-well wiU be your GayãA^ 
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After creating a schism in the Saúgha during the last years of the 
Buddha’s life, Devadatta brought his five-hundred followers to 
Gayăsĩsa. Out of compassion for the misguided monks, the Bud- 
dha sent Săriputta and Moggallăna to Gayăsĩsa to set them straight. 

When Devadatta saw the Chief Disciples Corning, he was elated, be- 
lieving that they were also Corning to join him. Devadatta joined his 
palms together and asked Săriputta to give a discourse to the monks, 
as he was íeeling tired after eating a large meal. 

While Devadatta’s eyes grew heavy and he fell into a deep sleep, 
Săriputta gave a proíound and heartíelt discourse on the Four Noble 
Truths. The group of hhikkhus listened as if spellbound by the elder’s 
words, and almost all of them, except for a few of Devadatta’s loyal 
followers, became sotãpannas. 

When the discourse was over, the group followed the two elders back 
to the true Master. Opening his eyes and wiping the drool from the 
side of his lips, Devadatta suddenly realized what had happened. He 
instantly fell ill and blood gushed out from his mouth." 

To get to Brahmặịoni, hire a private vehicle or jump into a shared rickshaw on 
Old Gayă Road and tell the driver to let you oíf at the road leading to Brahmặịoni 
(just before entering Gayă city, opposite the new bridge). You can then walk the 
remaining ten minutes to the hill. From the base of the hill, follow the steep steps 
for about 15 minutes. After passing through a small gateway ílill of people wanting 
money, turn left onto the rough path; there is an unclear sign indicating the way. 

Going back to the main steps, you can climb to the top where there are shrines 
to some Hindu folk gods and goddesses. Locals believe that if you crawl into the 
small natural hssure—said to symbolize the divine womb—^you will never experi- 
ence rebirth again. 

Surji/Suraj Kund 

This water tank is a popular place for sun-worshipping Hindus to come for their 
ritual ablutions, especially during the light-half fortnight of Chaitra (March-April), 
and Kartika (October-November). The tank is also said to mark the spot where 
Sũciloma, a spikey-haired demon (yakkha), threatened to rip the Buddha’s heart 
out and fling him across the river if he failed to answer certain questions: “From 
where do passion and hatred spring? From where do discontentment, attachment, 
and fear spring? From where do evil thoughts arise and harass the mind as boys 
do a crow?” The Buddha, not intimidated hy the nasty Sũciloma, calmly replied, 

Passion and hatred springfrom egoism. 

And so does discontentment, attachment, and fear. 

Evil thoughts, too, arise from egoism, 

And harass the mind as boys do a crow... 

Listen, yakkha, those who know the source, overcome these. 

They cross theýlood which has never been crossed. 

And are never reborn again. 
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Sũciloma, delighted at the Buddha’s reply, bowed his head in rev- 
erence and vowed to always protect the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sanghad* 

Suraj Kund is about 100 metres just beíore and to the left of the íamous Vishnupad 
Temple in Gayă. Near the ghat amongst a few sculptures are some old Buddhist 
stũpas. 

Kukkutapadagiri (also known as Gurupadagiri), Gurpa Village 

Knowing that the end of his life was drawing near, the resilient 
Mahăkassapa set out for his favourite mountain resort, the Kukkuta- 
padagiri (Cock’s Foot Mountain). While threading his way to the 
top of this remote and rocky triple-peaked mountain, Mahăkassapa’s 
path was blocked by gigantic boulders. The austere and stem monk 
struck them with his staff and the rocks opened up to let him pass. 

The bhikkhu then climbed up to the summit, found a nice cave for 
meditating, and entered into a deep trance. The rocks closed up 
around him and he was never seen again. Legend narrates that when 
Mateyya, the next Buddha, appears in the world to re-introduce the 
Dhamma, he will find this mountain, awaken Mahăkassappa and take 
his robe (which was given to him hy the Buddha when they íìrst met 
near NăỊandă). 

The adventure to Kukkutapadagiri is only for the stout-of-heart who are in good 
shape. To get there, you have two options: car or train (no buses available). If you 
choose the much easier way and go by car, take Patipur Road (or ‘Patipur Pothole’) 
vía Gayã until you reach the railway station at Gurpa Village (43 km, about two 
hours from Bodhgayă). 

If you choose to go hy train from Gayă, try the Gayă Dhanvad Passenger (around 
5:00 a.m.), Jammu Tawi Express (around 6:00 a.m.) or Jammu Tawi Express 
(around 11:30 a.m., not recommended). Each takes about an hour or so. To get 
back, you can catch the Asansol Vărãnasĩ (around 1:00 p.m.), the Gayă Dhanvad 
Passenger (around 7:00 p.m.) or the Jammu Tawi Express (around 8:00 p.m.). 

Once you arrive at Gurpa Village, cross the railway line and walk about 1 km along 
one of the Pootpaths leading to the foot of the mountain. Then climb the steep and 
strenuous trail for about 45 minutes until it ends at the base of a cliff, where there 
is a huge narrow crack. Enter the crack (perhaps where Mahãkassapa struck the 
rocks?) and proceed upwards (don’t forget your torch!) until you exit the crack. 
Keep climbing for a few metres. On your right youTl íìnd a spacious cave with a 
painting of a cock’s foot at its entrance. The cave opens to a ledge commanding 
breathtaking views, and has a small water tank containing dark limpid water be- 
lieved to have healing properties. Mahãkassapa, and other rugged bhikkhus such 
as Asanga and Sanarastika are said to have lived and meditated here. Scrambling 
above the cave you will reach the summit, decorated with some Buddhist antiq- 
uities, a couple of simple Plindu shrines and a shrine housing a set of Pootprints 
representing Mahăkassapa. 
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Barãbar, Nãgãrjuiii, & Kauwa Dol Hills 

These ancient, boulder-strewn hills were once a popular setting for hhikkhus and 
wandering ascetics. It is easy to imagine the contemplative yogis meditating in 
these old hills and thick íorests in the days beíore the terrain was domesticated hy 
village life and agriculture. 

Barãbar Hill 

The man-made caves of Barăbar and Năgãrjuni are wonderful examples of early 
cave architecture (which reached its apex with the cave temples at Ajantă and El- 
lora). In the twelfth year after his coronation, King Asoka had a stũpa built on top 
of Barãbar Hill to commemorate the spot where the Buddha enjoyed meditating 
throughout the night. Asoka also ordered the Barãbar caves to be cut out for the 
Ãjĩvakas, a sect founded at the time of the Buddha hy Makkhali Gosala, which 
faded into history not long after the Mauryan era. These offerings demonstrate 
Asoka’s tolerance and support of spiritual traditions other than the Buddha’s. 

Walking up the steps for about five minutes, you will find the large Kama Cave on 
your left. Continuing up the path and around the bend, you will reach the Sudama 
Cave and Lomas Rishi Cave, with its semicircular doorway decorated with elegant 
carvings. The interiors of the Sudama and Kama caves consist of long barrel-like 
halls with chambers attached, and bear Brahmi inscriptions indicating who built 
them, for whom they were built, and when they were built. The interior walls have 
a remarkable glass-like polish, characteristic of Mauryan work. These caves are 
excellent for exploring, meditating, and chanting. 

Heading back down towards the Kama Cave and taking the path on the left, you 
will come to the simple Vishwa Ghopri Cave. Follow the path around the cave and 
down the steps carved in the rocks, and you will reach the bottom. 

The tiny Nãgãrjuna Museum, located at the foot of the hill, has a handíul of hro- 
ken Hindu and Buddhist statues and a nice model of the area. 

Nãgãrjuni Hill 

King Dasaratha, Asoka’s grandson, emulated his grandfather’s generosity to spiri- 
tual seekers hy commissioning the carving of the large Gopika Cave on Năgãiiuni 
Hill. The cave resemhles the others with the added bonus that to reach it requires 
a peacelul 2 km walk through the paddy fields from Barãbar. 

Kauwa Dol (Kuri Sarai) 

This rocky hill was once inhabited hy the Bengali Buddhist saint Silabhadra and 
his disciples. At the foot of the hill beyond the village of Kurissara are several fab- 
ulous Hindu and Buddhist carvings on the rocks. The village’s glory is an impres- 
sive 8-foot-tall black-stone Buddha statue in the earth-touching posture. ludging 
hy some partially unearthed stone pillars and hlocks, íurther excavations would 
likely reveal much more Dhamma history. Aside from the hundreds of villagers 
who will be íascinated hy your presence, the place is very calm and peaceílil, and 
it’s easy to see why bhikkhus preíerred it as a place for practice. 

To get to these hills from Gayă, you can take a crowded direct bus to Barabar (42 
km), or to Bela (30 km) and then to Barabar (15 km) or Kurissara (9 km). If you 
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plan on making a daytrip by bus, then you will probably need to skip out on Kauwa 
Dol. Your other, more comíortable option is to hire a taxi for the day. 

If you feel like staying ovemight, there is a govemment rest house in Barabar. 
There is a small dhaba outside the museum, but you might also want to consider 
bringing some of your own food. 
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Turning the Wheel of Dhamma 

After tasting the nectar of liberation and developing inhnite compas- 
sion in his heart, the Buddha felt he wanted to share his discovery 
with the world. The first people to come to his mind were his fonner 
teachers, ÃỊăra Kălăma and Uddaka Rãmaputta. He knew that if any- 
one could understand his message, it would be those two. Using his 
psychic abilities to find their whereabouts, the Buddha saw that they 
had both recently passed away. Next, then, in his mind was the group 
of five ascetics (panca-vaggiya): Kondaníia, Bhaddiya, Vappa, As- 
saji, and Mahănãma. Rather than dwelling on the fact that they had 
abandoned him, the Buddha only thought about how they had helped 
him during his intense and difficult training. Through the power of 
his divine eye, the Buddha saw that they were living in Isipatana at 
the Deer Park (Migadãya),*'’ a royally protected area for animals to 
graze without fear and for religious mendicants to meditate without 
disturbance. On his way to Isipatana, the Buddha met a few individu- 
als, such as the ascetic Ăjĩvaka Upaka, who recognized by the Bud- 
dha’s clear and radiant appearance that he was no ordinary person. 
None of these people, hovvever, was curious or competent enough 
to comprehend the Dhamma at the time. Nonetheless, these meet- 
ings did plant seeds that would sprout when these íortunate beings 
encountered the Dhamma in the íuture; they would become attracted 
to it, practise it, and realize the ultimate truth.™ 

On the ílill moon day of 
Ẵsãịha (June-July), the Buddha 
reached Isipatana. Seeing him 
approach in the distance, the 
panca-vaggiya made an agree- 
ment among themselves to let 
the Buddha sít with them as a 
fellow Sakya clansman, but not 
to greet him with folded-hands 
or take his robe and bowl, as 
was the custom amongst re- 
cluses. In their minds, Siddhat- 
tha had abandoned the holy life 
and reverted back to a life of 
luxury. Hovvever, as the radiant 
Buddha came closer and closer 
to their circle, each of them for- 
got their pledge. They stood up 
to meet him, took his robe and 
bowl, and prepared water to 
wash his feet. 

The Buddha told his íriends of his experience at Bodhgayă, and 
promised that if they practised in the same way, they too would attain 
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emancipation. Initially, they doubted his claim. The Budđha counter- 
questioned them: “You are my Sakyan clansmen, you know me well, 
have you ever known me to lie?” They admitted that they had not, 
and agreed to listen to what he had to say. 

With complete spiritual authority, the Buddha began his íamous 
íìrst discourse, ‘Setting the Wheel of Dhamma in Motion’ {Dham- 
macakkapavattana Sutta). His voice was filled with conhdence and 
his manner was serene. Everything he said was based on his direct 
experience alone, not on any scriptures or hearsay. 

Bhikkhus, those walking on the path of purification should avoid 
two extremes: self-indulgence and self-affliction. Plunging into sen- 
sualpleasures makes one lazy: depriving the body of its hasic needs 
yvastes one ’s energy. Both these extremes lead to/ailure. Therefore, 
bhikkhus, you must walk along a middlepath. 

Bhikkhus, there are four noble truths: the exừtence of suffering, the 
arising of suffering, the cessation of suffering, and the path leading 
to the cessation of suffering... 

Now this, bhikkhus, is the noble truth of suffering: birth is suffering, 
ageing is suffering, sickness ừ suffering, death is suffering: sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief and despair are suffering: association with 
the unpleasant is suffering, separation from the pleasant is suffer- 
ing, notgetting what one wants is suffering—in short, clinging to 
theýive aggregates^' is sựffering. 

And thừ, bhikkhus, is the noble truth of the arising of suffering: 
craving—accompanied by over-indulgence, lust, and relishing — 
produces renewal ofbeing. In other words, the arising of suffering 
is cravingfor sensual pleasures, cravingfor being, and cravingfor 
non-beingp 

And thừ, hhikkhus, is the noble truth of the cessation of suffering: 
sufferingfades, stops, and no longer remains when that same crav- 
ing is renounced, relinquished, let go of, and rejected. 

And thừ, bhikkhus, is the noble tmth of the method of practice lead- 
ing to the cessation of suffering: it is precisely the Noble Eightfold 
Path—right view, right thoughts, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right ayvareness, and right concentration.^^ 

By the end of this proíound, world-transfonning discourse, Kondaíi- 
na, the oldest of the five in years and in wisdom, grasped the meaning 
of the Buddha’s words and attained the íìrst stage of enlightenment 
(sotãpanna). Love, compassion, goodwill and peace reigned within 
the old meditator’s heart. 
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Shortly after illuminating these truths in the Dhammacakkapavattana 
Sutta, the Buddha íurther nourished the five bhikkhus with a second 
discourse, ửie Anattalakkhana Sutta. In this teaching, the Buddha ex- 
plained that the way we conventionally perceive the five aggregates 
of mind and body as a permanent self is a delusion, and this error of 
perception creates a false sense of control and ownership. The exis- 
tential miseries of old age, sickness, and death come whether we like 
it or not. No “I” can ever change this fact of life. Since these aggre- 
gates are impermanent, it is neither logical nor plausible to consider 
them as one’s own property. Doing so only results in misery. 

The Buddha questioned them, ‘Ts material form...sensation...per- 
ception...formative reaction...consciousness...permanent or imper- 
manent?” 

‘Tmpermanent, Master,” they responded. 

‘Ts that which is impemianent pleasant or unpleasant?” 

“Unpleasant, Master.” 

“So, is it htting to regard what is impemianent, unpleasant, and sub- 
ject to change as: ‘This is mine, this is what I am, this is myseir?” 

“No, Master...” 

“Thereíore, bhikkhus, any material form...sensation...perception... 
íormative reaction.. .consciousness, whether past, íliture, or present; 
intemal or external; coarse or fine; iníerior or superior; or far or near, 
should all be regarded as it actually is hy properly understanding: 
‘This is not mine, this is not what I am, this is not myselT’”®'' 

Following his advice, all five bhikkhus let go of the illusory “1” and 
became íully enlightened beings (amhants). The Buddha did not 
awaken them hy any magic or miracle; all he did was give guid- 
ance along the way. The realization came from the meditators them- 
selves. 


The íìrst two discourses given in the Deer Park mark the beginning 
of the Sahgha, and because the Buddha and his five disciples found 
the park’s protective atmosphere very conducive to meditation, they 
decided to spend the rainy season there. 

One morning, a depressed young merchant named Yasa stumbled 
into the park. Yasa had run away from his luxurious yet suffocating 
life in Vărănasĩ and come in search of inner peace. Wandering into 
the park, muttering to himself about the ills of the world, he íound the 
Buddha sitting serenely on a rock.“Who are you, sir?” Yasa inquired, 



Four Noble Truths 


The Buddha taught that acknowledging the inevitable truth of suíĩering is the hrst 
step on the path towards recovery from self-created huraan misery. Each of us faces 
different levels of suffering. On the surface level of reality, birth, old-age, sickness, 
and death are all undesirable situations that are unavoidable. So are changes in cir- 
cumstances, such as becoming involved with things that we would rather avoid, be- 
ing separated from the people and things we love, and íailing to achieve our goals. 
We also suffer from the attachments we develop to our views, belieís, rituals, people 
and material objects, usually associating these things with our identity and assuming 
them to be the basis for our happiness. 

At a deeper level, the Buddha taught that these objects of attachment are actually sec- 
ondary. The real attachment is toxvards this T,’ ‘Me,’ and ‘Mine,’ which is in actuality 
nothing but a rapidly changing process of mental and physical aggregates. Attaching 
oneselí to what is ungraspable and impermanent is the real cause of human misery. 

It often appears that the causes of our suffering arise because of extemal circura- 
stances. The Buddha’s second noble truth, however, shows that the real causes of our 
suíĩering are entirely inside of us. These causes are found in our greedy cravings for 
sensual pleasures, in our fear and aversion towards unpleasant situations, and in the 
ignorance of our deeply conditioned, reactionary mental habit pattems. As long as we 
reraain unaware of this process, these causes continue to multiply our attachments, 
thus multiplying our suffering. 

The third noble truth shows the flip side of the second. If we remove the causes of 
our suữering, then there will be no distressing effects to bother us. We actually have 
control over how much we suữer. As lan McCrorie wrote in The Moon Appears 
When the Water ỉs Stỉỉỉ, “Pain visits all, but suffering comes not to those who wel- 
come its arrival.” 

The Buddha’s fourth noble truth, which he discovered, followed, and taught, is the 
universal eight-part training for the eradication of the causes of suffering: craving, 
aversion and ignorance. This path consists of right view, right thought, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, right awareness and right concentration. 

Right view (samma dỉỊthi) is not merely adhering to some dogmatic principle or 
ideology, but is a rational and experiential understanding of the laws of nature, which 
are characterized by three inter-related characteristics {tỉ-lakkhana)\ anicca, dukkha, 
and anattã. 

Anicca, the impermanent nature of all phenomena, is the Buddha’s guiding thread 
in his teaching of human liberation. This is not merely an intellectual concept, but, 
as Paul Pleischman elucidates, a “word-indicator that points to a fact of reality: the 
ceaseless transíormation of all material in the universe...Eveĩy ‘thing’ is really an 
‘event’. Even a stone is a form of river, and a mountain is only a slow wave.”^^ The 
individual person, too, is bom and eventually dies, changing from moment to mo- 
ment throughout a Aeeting life. Nothing reraains unchanged. 

Diikkha is the nature of suữering resulting from the inherent dissatisfaction we all 
experience when faced with an ever-changing reality. As human beings, we are 
constantly involved with unwanted situations and become frusừated when we are 
separated from—or fail to get—the objects of our delight. Because of our inherent 
disposition towards ‘I,’ ‘Me,’ and ‘Mine,’ we long for peiTnanence, comprehensibil- 
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ity and control, yet are continually coníounded with an imperraanent, ữuxing and 
flowing world. When we rely on anything other than our own spiritual development 
for our well-being, we are bound to become unhappy. 

Anattã, or substancelessness, is the understanding that there is no abiding separate 
self, soul or individual entity. All things are interdependent on one another; nothing 
can exist independently from anything else. A tree can only exist in relation to the soil 
that nourishes its roots, the sky that provides it oxygen to breathe, and the sun that 
gives it energy to grow. Without these supportive elements, a tree cannot exist. When 
we attempt to anchor ourselves in extemal things that inevitably change, including 
our own self-concepts, we fail to achieve any real stability, security or peace. 

Rìght thoughts (sammã sankappà) are those focussed on, and conducive to, men- 
tal purihcation, such as generosity, ethical integrity, renunciation, compassion, non- 
violence, tolerance and so forth. Cultivating these types of thoughts is essential for 
anyone walking on the path of liberation. 

Rìght speech {sammã vãcã) means avoiding telling lies, generating schisms amongst 
ữiends, backbiting, slander, harsh words and idle and ữivolous gossip. The Buddha 
taught that one who engages in right speech is one who “speaks the tmth...is tmst- 
worthy, dependable, straightforward with others.. .reconciles quarrelling, rejoices 
and creates hannony with pleasant words.. .is courteous.. .speaks at the proper time, 
according to the facts and to what is helpíul.. 

The Buddha taught his students to avoid sectarian dehnitions of piety and sin. He 
preached that right action {sammã kammanta) consists of any action that conứibutes 
towards the peace and harmony of oneself and others. On the other hand, any action 
that disturbs the peace and harmony of oneself and others is unwholesome. Likewise, 
right livelihood (sammã ãjĩva) encourages peace and concord and discourages the 
breaching of a person’s raoral conduct. The Buddha often provided general guide- 
lines to his students when it came to employment (i.e. avoid trades dealing with 
weapons, slaves, intoxicants, poison and breeding animals for slaughter), but rarely 
gave details about how to go about one’s trade. In this way, his students had to make 
their own decisions based on their personal experience, rather than relying on his 
guidance for every little detail in their lives. The Buddha taught that by practising 
the Dhamma, the illusory ego dissolves and our interdependent and selữess nature 
manifests itself. Ọualities of love, compassion, and non-violence develop naturally, 
and our ability to make responsible decisions improves, resulting in a life of greater 
personal, social, and ecological harmony. 

There are four right efforts {sammã vãyãmà) that a meditator needs to practice: (i) 
prevent unhealthy mental States from arising, (ii) abandon unhealthy States that are 
already present, (iii) generate healthy mental States, and, (iv) maintain the healthy 
States that are already there. Since the Dhamma path requires a lifetime of sustained 
practice, right effort also includes developing patience, calmness and acceptance with 
all our personal shortcomings and the difficulties that we encounter along the way. 

Rìght awareness {sammã satỉ) is paying attention to whatever is happening in the 
present moment as it is {not as we would like it to be). Developing a single-pointed 
mind, free frora sensual or raaterial gratihcation is right concentration {sammã 
samãdhi). 

When the Buddha’s Noble Eightíold Path is practised properly, it “produces Vision, 
produces knowledge and leads to peace, to penetrative insight, to self-awakening, to 
nibbãna.'’'' 
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momentarily forgetting his own anxieties. “I have never seen anyone 
looking as serene and worry-free as you.” 

“Sít, ửiend, let’s talk. Nothing in this world is worth gettíng worked- 
up over,” the Buddha answered, in a clear and soothing manner that 
helped Yasa relax. The Buddha then skilíully counselled Yasa with 
the Progressive Dhamma instructions on: (i) the benehts of charity, 
(ii) ethics as the íoundation for liberation, (iii) the harmíulness of 
over-indulging in sensual pleasures, (iv) the íutility of conceit, and 
(v) the bliss of renunciation. These discussions soothed Yasa’s mind, 
making him receptive to the subtleties of the Four Noble Truths. Pen- 
etrating directly into the heart of the Buddha’s words, Yasa, through 
his own understanding, freed himself from all his sorrows and be- 
came the Buddha’s sixth enlightened disciple. 

That aftemoon, Yasa’s father, a wealthy and reputable merchant, un- 
accustomed to wandering in a forest, met the Buddha while search- 
ing frantically for his son. 

“Sir, have you seen my son Yasa wandering about? I found his shoes 
at the entrance to the forest, so he must be somewhere around here.. 
the merchant asked, with a tinge of hope in his voice. 

“Do not worry,” the Buddha answered, “Yasa will come shortly. He 
is meditating in one of the nearby huts.” 

As with Yasa, the Buddha’s presence calmed the old man down. The 
Buddha explained to him why Yasa had run away, and how he had 
now resolved his personal problems. The Buddha then taught Yasa’s 
father the same Progressive instructions and the Four Noble Truths. 
Yasa’s father listened attentively and found solace in the Dhamma. 
Delighted at hearing and experiencing such wisdom, Yasa’s father 
tasted the fruits of sotãpannahood and became the first person to take 
rehtge in the Triple Gem—the Buddha, Dhamma, and Saúgha. 

Soon after, Yasa arrived and joined them. Yasa’s father was very 
pleased to see his son so happy, clad in a bhikkhu í robe with a shaved 
head and sparkling eyes. He bowed to his son and invited the Buddha 
and Saúgha to his home for the next day’s meal. 

The following day, the Buddha and his six disciples walked to Yasa’s 
family home for their alms. “What have you done to yourself, you 
foolish boy?” Yasa’s mother and his wife both cried out in horror and 
disapproval when they saw that he had become a bhikkhu. The Bud- 
dha, however, as he had done with Yasa and his father, soothed the 
apprehensive women with the Progressive Dhamma instructions and 
the teaching of the Four Noble Truths. Comprehending the depth of 
the Buddha’s words, both the women felt as if a gateway of happi- 
ness had opened in their hearts, and each became a sotãpanna. With 
joined palms, they bowed in sincere reverence to the Buddha and 
Sangha and became the íìrst women to take reíiige in the Triple Gem. 
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Word of Yasa and his family’s spiritual transformation began to 
spread around Vărănasĩ. Fifty-four of Yasa’s friends, all the sons of 
wealthy merchants, discussed the unusual events among themselves, 
saying “Yasa is surely an intelligent fellow who always careílilly 
considers his actions. His teacher must really be extraordinary. Let’s 
go visit them at the Deer Park.” The group went to the Deer Park, met 
the Budđha, received the Progressive Dhamma instructions and Four 
Noble Truths, and experienced the unshakable peace of arahantship. 

By the end of the Buddha’s first rainy season (vassã) after Enlighten- 
ment, there were sixty enlightened bhikkhus in the world. To these 
shining examples of the Dhamma, the Buddha exhorted, 

Go now and wander, bhikkhus, for the good of many, for the happi- 
ness of many. Shoyver the world with compassion, for the welfare, 
good, and happiness ofboth gods and men. Let no two ofyou go in 
the same direction. Teach the Dhamma yvhich is beneficial in the be- 
ginning, beneficial in the middle and beneficial in the end. Explain 
both the letter and the spirit of the holy life, completely fulfiUed and 
perfectly pure.^’’ 

From that point onwards, the Dhamma started spreading throughout India and 
the world. 

Site-Sitting 

Deer Park 

Scattered throughout the park are ruins of various stũpas, temples, shrines and 
monasteries first built hy King Asoka during the Mauryan era (4“' to 2°'^ century 
BCE), and later renovated and reconstructed hy various royal patrons of the Gupta 
(4"’ to 7*’' century CE) and Pala (S* to 12“' century CE) dynasties. After its destruc- 
tion in 1194 hy the Islamic invader Qutbuddin Aik, Sărnăth was lost for the next 
640 years, until Alexander Cunningham and his team of archaeologists discovered 
the ruins, opening a forgotten door to India’s past splendour. 

Exploring the ruins and meditating for an entire day in the park is well-worth 
paying the entrance fee. If you are really strapped for cash and can’t afford to part 
with your rupees, then you can always meditate on the other side of the fence at 
the peacelul Burmese Temple or crowded Jain Temple. The Deer Park is gener- 
ally busier on weekends and holidays when Vărãnasĩ urbanites use the park as a 
picnic spot. 

Dhammekh stũpa 

In the eastem comer of the park stands the gigantic, yet somewhat dilapidated, 
33-metre-high Dhammekh Stũpa (Sanskrit; Dharmekh). The original stũpa, built 
hy Asoka, was later enlarged hy royal sympathizers. The stũpa’s remaining faẹade 
features intricately-carved stonework of animals and Aoral patterns, providing 
some indication of its past grandeur. Some of the smaller votive stũpas nearby 
may give a clearer image of what the original Dhammekh Stũpa might have looked 
like. 
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The Iiame of the stũpa, Dhammekh, translates as ‘one Dhamma’, reíerring to the 
Buddha’s teaching that there is only one path of the Dhamma— sũa, samãdhi and 
paniiã. This popular monument attracts pilgrims, tourists, vendors and merchants, 
and meditating here can help strengthen our practice of these three trainings. 

Dhammarãjika stũpa Poundation 

Just after the main entrance is the foundation of the once great Dhammarặịika 
Stũpa (Sanskrit: Dharmarặịikà). The Archaeological Survey of India claims that 
this min marks the site of the second discourse, while the Dhammekh Stũpa marks 
the spot of the íìrst. Other scholars, however, argue that the close proximity of the 
main shrine and Asokan pillar to the Dhammarặịika Stũpa, and the fact that the 
Buddha’s relics^® were found in the Dhammarặịika Stũpa and not in the Dham- 
mekh Stũpa, indicates that it must have been the site of the íìrst discourse, and that 
the Dhammekh Stũpa marks the site of the second.® 

In any case, the whole debate is of little concem for the Dhamma pilgrim. The 
entire park is a peacelul place suitable for meditation, and when meditating any- 
where, whether at these stũpas or in our own homes, it’s most important to practise 
the Four Noble Tmths with an understanding of anicca, dukkha, and anattã; to 
observe the reality of the present moment as it is, with awareness and equanimity. 

Mũlagandhakuti (Pragrant Hut) 

This shrine, now in ruins, was built over the site of the hut where the Buddha slept 
and meditated. This spot, being a little more secluded than the others, is perhaps a 
more conducive setting to undisturbed meditation. 

Asokan Railing 

South of the Mũlagandhakuti is a stone railing that was part of the Dhammarặịika 
Stũpa. Its fine polishing and single-block Chunar sandstone carving is representa- 
tive of classic Mauryan stonework. 

Asokan Pillar 

The broken shaft and damaged four-lion crown (now in the museum) of this once 
tall and mighty pillar not only symbolizes the pomp and glory of ancient India, but 
also hints at the vicinity of where the Buddha began his forty-five year teaching 
career and íìrst established the Sangha of sixty arahants. 

The pillar’s inscription points out the necessity of keeping the Saủgha unihed, and 
was probably issued by King Asoka sometime after the Third Council, which was 
held in order to settle some discrepancies and rid the order of undisciplined monks. 
In 326 BCE, Asoka sponsored the nine-month long council in Patna where 1000 
bhikkhus, presided over by the arahant Moggaliputta Tissa, standardized the Păli 
Canon, added the section ‘The Points of Controversy’ (Kathãvatthu) to the Abhid- 
hamma Pitaka, and removed divisive elements that had crept into the Saúgha. The 
present edict illustrates Asoka’s desire for a uniíìed Saúgha. He engraved, “No one 
is to cause dissension in the Order. Whoever creates a schism in the Order...is to 
be put in a place not inhabited by monks or nuns. For it is my wish that the Order 
should remain United and endure for long.” Those bhikkhus whose views differed 
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from that of the elder Moggaliputta Tissa, however, went on to develop their own 
separate institutions whose lineages exist to this day in various evolved forms. 

Sitting in this quiet spot, away from the traffic of the park, is a great place to reflect 
upon the magnitude of Asok;a’s unswerving devotion to the Dhamma, and all his 
hard work in striving to create ideal social, political and spiritual conditions for 
his empire. 

Chaukhandi stũpa 

About 1 km from the Deer Park and archaeological museum, towards Vărănasĩ, 
is an octagonal tower sitting on top of a crumbling stũpa. The tower was built in 
1588 hy the Mughal Emperor Akbar in memory of his father Humayan. The stũpa, 
partly covered with vegetation, is believed to mark the spot where the Buddha íìrst 
encountered his five companions and convinced them that he had tmly become a 
self-taught, ílilly enlightened being.“ No relics were found in the stũpa, but the 
sculptures around it suggest that it dates from around the fìfth century. 

Mũlagandhakuti Vihãra 

This temple compound, just east of the Deer Park, was constructed in 1922 hy the 
Buddhist revivalist Anagarika Dharmapala. Practitioners and sympathizers from 
all over the world have donated their time and money to the temple, indicating the 
trans-cultural appeal of the Buddha’s teachings. 

Every evening in the Mũlagandhakuti Vihăra, local bhikkhus chant, in unison, the 
Dhammacakkapavatthana Sutta, the Buddha’s íìrst discourse on the Middle Path 
and Eour Noble Truths. The sutta is chanted in Tibetan from 4:30-5:00pm and in 
Pãli from 6:00-7:00pm. Many practitioners And it wonderful to meditate at this 
time, as the echoing vibrations of the Buddha’s proíound words íìll the temple 
and the body and mind. (It’s also a good opportunity to test your understanding 
of Păli!) The temple also contains bone relics of the Buddha, which are believed 
to support a íavourable atmosphere for meditation. The relics are kept behind the 
Buddha statue. If asked, the attendant monk will sometimes let meditators sít be- 
hind the statue closer to the relics and away from crowds.“ Every year the temple 
celebrates its anniversary on Karthika Purnima, the full moon day in the month of 
November, hy parading the relics around town. 

Inside the temple, lapanese artist Kosetsu Nosu painted an exquisite mural depict- 
ing scenes from the Buddha’s life. Nosu came on assignment from the imperial 
govemment of lapan at the request of the Mahãbodhi Society, and the paintings 
were opened to the public in 1936. 

The South Wall: 

1. The Bodhisatta in the Tusita heaven waiting to be reborn. 

2. Queen Măyã’s auspicious dream of the Bodhisatta’s conception. 

3. Prince Siddhattha’s birth under a sãlã tree in Lumbinĩ. 

4. The seven-year-old prince meditating while his íather períorms the annual 
ploughing ritual. 

5. The ‘Eour Sights’ that prompted Siddhattha to renounce the householder’s life 
in search of liberation. 
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6. Siddhattha taking a last look at Yasodhara and Rahula beíore sneaking out of 
the palace. 

The West Wall: 

7. Riding on his horse Kanthaka and accompanied hy his attendant Channa, the 
Bodhisatta escapes into the night. 

8. Receiving instructions from his meditation teachers, ÃỊăra Kălăma and Ud- 
daka Rãmaputta. 

9. Weakened hy years of extreme self-torture, the Bodhisatta accepts food from 
Sujătã while the five ascetics look on with disapproval. 

10. Măra and his army attacking the Bodhisatta. 

11. The Buddha being greeted hy the five ascetics as he arrives in Sămãth to 
teach them the Dhamma. 

12. The Buddha teaching the Dhamma to King Bimbisăra. 

13. Anãthapindika purchasing the royal park from Prince Jeta. 

The East Wall: 

14. The Buddha and Ãnanda tending to a sick monk who had been neglected hy 
his fellow hhikkhus. 

15. The Buddha mediating a dispute between the Sakyans and the Koliyans who 
are about to go to war over the water in the Rohini River. 

16. The Buddha retuming to Kapilavatthu for the first time after his Awakening 

17. The Buddha on his deathbed while Bhikkhu Anurudđha urges the other bhik- 
khus not to cry over something that is impermanent. On the Buddha’s right is 
the wandering ascetic Subhadda who became the Buddha’s last enlightened 
disciple beíore his parinibbãna. 

18. The Buddha teaching the Abhidhamma to his mother in the Tăvatimsa 
Heaven. 

19. The Buddha converting Aúgulimãla from a murderer into a saint. 

20. Devadatta and Ajătasattu scheming to kill the Budđha and King Bimbisăra. 

21. Ãnanda asks a low-caste girl to give him some water, illustrating the 
Buddha’s rejection of racism and casteism. 

Walking clockwise around the temple, you will notice a small monument marking 
the spot where Anagarika Dharmapala was cremated, and behind that is a small 
deerpetting zoo. On the east side of the temple are larger-than-life-sized statues of 
the Buddha and the paiỉca-vaggiya sitting under a bodhi tree (which is a descen- 
dant of a sapling from the original Bodhi Tree). Surrounding the tree are images of 
the twenty-seven previous Buddhas, as well as marble plates where the Dhamma- 
cakkapavatthana Sutta is inscribed in different Scripts with their translations. The 
quietest time to meditate here is at sunrise when the gates íìrst open. 

Archaeological Museum 

One of the more impressive archaeological museums along the pilgrim’s Circuit, 
the small Sămăth museum displays a fine collection of more than 2 500 pieces of 
art. The most íamous piece is the colossal lion Capital that originally crowned the 
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Asokan pillar in the Deer Park and which today is India’s national emblem. The 
Capital consists of four lions sitting back to back with their paws resting on four 
Dhamma wheels. The majestic animals are representative of the Buddha’s Tion’s 
roar’—the valiant proclamation of the Dhamma to the four Cardinal directions. Be- 
low the lions and between the Dhamma wheels are images of a bull, horse, Hon and 
bull-elephant, each an ancient Indian Symbol of nobility and enlightenment. One 
could hardly envision a more suitable Symbol for the place where the Dhamma 
was proclaimed to the world for the íìrst time. 

The museum also houses many other images of the Buddha displaying his 
different hand symbols (mũdra): teaching (dhammacakkamũdra); medita- 
tion {dhyanamũdra); earth-bearing witness (hhumisparsamũdm); protection 
(abhayamũdm), and gift-bestowing {vamdamũdra). These images are sometimes 
Aanked hy images of hodhisattas. Dhamma wheels and two deer are sometimes 
present, symbolizing the Turning of the Wheel of the Law in the Deer Park. The 
deer also represent the Buddha’s teaching that the mind should have the quality of 
a deer (migabhũtena cetasã) —“gentle, alert, and quick to notice danger.”“ Other 
works include panels of the Buddha’s life, sculptures of bodhisattas, Brahminical 
deities, mythical animals, parasols, pottery and royal inscriptions. The museum is 
open from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. every day except Pridays. There is a nominal 
entrance fee. 

Dhamma Cakka, Sãrnãth Vipassana Centre 

Surrounded by paddy íìelds and village hamlets, Dhamma Cakka (‘Wheel of 
Dhamma’) maintains an air of rural tranquility. The well-built centre has a ca- 
pacity for approximately 40 meditators to reside in comíortable single or double 
rooms, and meditate in a charming octagonal Dhamma hall. Lovely flower and 
vegetable gardens dotted with young trees line the walking areas and provide a 
supportive ambience for serious practice of the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Ten-day courses are held every month from the 3'‘‘-14"' and the 18*‘'-29'''. It is 
a unique opportunity to meditate or serve in this atmospheric setting, so close 
to where the Buddha delivered his íìrst two discourses illuminating the way to 
nibbãna. The tight-knit local community of meditators welcomes fellow travellers 
on the path of puriíìcation. 

If Corning from Vărăụasĩ , you can take a taxi or rickshaw directly to the centre. 
If Corning from Sămãth, you can take an auto or cycle rickshaw, or you can walk. 
Go past the Bumiese Temple for about 4 km and then tum right at the green sign 
reading ‘Dhamma Cakka Vipassana Centre’ and continue for another kilometre. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Cakka, Vipassana Sadhana Kendra 

Khargipur Village 

Sărnăth, Uttar Pradesh 

Tel: [+91] (0)542-3208168 

E-mail: info@cakka.dhamma.org 

Website: www.cakka.dhamma.org 
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Sleeping & Eating 


Many of the temples and monasteries that surround the Deer Park otĩer simple 
lodging. You can try your luck at the Burmese Temple, Chinese Temple, Japa- 
nese Temple, Tibetan Temple (across from the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan 
Studies) and Vajravidya (behind the Deer Park), and Jain Dharamshala. Some 
of these manage to survive ofĩ the ‘pay-as-you-like’ System, while others request a 
nominal ‘suggested donation’. Budget and mid-range options include the Jain 
Paying Guest House, Agravval Paying Guest House, Mrigdava Hotel & Tour- 
ist Info Centre, Golden Buddha Guest House, and Mahabodhi Guest House. If 
you can’t get food at your accommodation, there are a few restaurants and food 
stalls around the park. 


Corning & Going 


From the Vărănasĩ (12 km) and Mughal Sara! (15 km) train stations, there are a 
stream of buses, taxis, auto rickshaws and shared tuk-tuks. If Corning hy bus 
from Sonauli (about 9 hours), tell the driver to drop you off at the Sămãth bus 
stand rather than going all the way to Vărănasĩ and then doubling back. A few local 
trains stop at the Sărnãth station, just outside of town. 

If you don’t mind the blistering summer heat or the sticky humidity of monsoon 
season (depending on the year), then it is worthwhile to visit Sămăth during the 
full moon of ẴsãỊha (June-July), the day commemorating the Buddha’s íìrst dis- 
course. 

After a gruelling night yvithout a fan (no electricity!) marked by 
clammy sweat and mosquitoes, we started our morning by meditating 
in the main temple and listening to the monks chant the homage to 
the Triple Gem and the Dhammacakkapavatthana Sutta. Peeling re- 
charged, we went to the Deer Parkfor a one-day self-course. 

Taking advantage of the shade 
provided by colossal amla and 
banyan trees, we sat happily 
observing the constant stream 
of sensations arừingfrom both 
our mental contents as well 
as from contact with curious 
children (and adults) wanting 

to know our names and country; ohnoxious post-card, statuette and 
ice-cream vendors, and the stares and giggles of Sunday picnickers 
from Vãrãụasĩ. “Sit-hopping" from treeto monument and monument 
to tree, we felt a calmnesspersisting throughout the day, arising/rom 
a blend of the uniqueness of the place and the intense heat. 


As rainwaterfalls oiitside 
Cleansing trees and grass; 
The water of wisdom falls inside 
Cleansing hody and mind. 

- S.N. Goenka 
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Pacing what would have been the Buddha s hut, closed our day 
with the practice of mettã. Suddenly while sharing our merits with 
all beings, the skies released a heavy dotvnpour of cooling rain—a 
final cleanse that left us drenched, but fresh and content—a perfect 
ending to our celebration of the Dhammacakkapavattaa. 

— MD & KG 


Excursions 

Vãrãọasĩ (Benares, Kashi) 

Although Vărănasĩ was never an important city in Buddhist history, for the devout 
Hindu it is considered to be the oldest inhabited and most sacred City in India. 
Every year countless believers from all over the Indian subcontinent, particularly 
those nearing death, tiilhll a liíelong desire by Corning to the Ganges River in 
Vãrănasĩ, the city of Shiva, for a ritual bath that is believed to cleanse all past sins 
and guarantee the soul swift passage to salvation. 

For the Dhamma pilgrim, Vărãnasĩ is primarily important as a connecting link 
for business and travel routes. Hovvever, this commercial and cultural centre is 
an interesting stop-over in its own right, and an excellent place to explore Indian 
arts and culture. You’ll see many advertisements around the old city for yoga, 
music, dance, ayurveda, cooking and language lessons: either short- or long-tenn. 
It’s easy to find lodging somewhere along the ghats (riverside bathing steps) and 
pursue your lessons at whatever pace suits you. This captivating city is also well 
known for its remarkable Indian classical music concerts, both announced and 
impromptu. 

Vãrănasĩ is situated along the cresent- 
shaped westem bank of the Ganges, 
where the ghats run for some seven ki- 
lometres. Extending from the ghats in- 
land is Vărănasĩ ’s Old City, a tangled 
maze of narrow alleys where the best 
way to avoid getting lost is to travel 
along the riverbank, following the 
continuous series of ghats. The more 
modern extension of Vărănasĩ is fur- 
ther west, between the Old City and 
the train station. Most of Vărănasĩ’s 
luxury hotels and restaurants can be 
found in the Cantonment area, just 
north-west of the train station. Cre- 
mating the dead on open íìres, a cus- 
tom since ancient times, is primarily 
conducted at two ghats, Manikamika 
to the north, and Harish Chandra to 
the South. The areas around these 
ghats are often choked with smoke 
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and crowded with ílineral processions, so it is advisable to stay elsewhere. Dasas- 
wamedh, the city’s main ghat, is located roughly halfway between the two crema- 
tion ghats. 

Vărãnasĩ’s Old City is ideal for catching the sunrise over the Ganges, wandering 
through the labyrinth of medieval lanes, observing the living spirituality of Hin- 
duism, avoiding speeding bicycles and pooping cows, and relaxing on one of the 
countless rooữops, watching as the Ganges mirrors our constantly flowing lives. 
Enjoying a boat ride or walking along the ancient ghats is also a great way to get a 
glimpse of Vărãnasĩ culture, especially at dawn when the river is bathed in a magi- 
cal light. Moving from one ghat to the next and passing ancient temples, rustic 
palaces, historic íortresses penetrated by modern guest houses and busy tea-stalls, 
you will find yourselí amidst the life of the City: people bathing, doing their laun- 
dry, swimming, washing their butĩaloes, offering massages and boat rides (“Hallo, 
boat?”), selling trinkets, reading palms, praying, doing yoga, playing cricket, cre- 
mating their loved ones or simply getting a shave. Vărăụasĩ ’s dramas are inhnite. 

For shoppers, Dasaswamedh Road (leading to Dasaswamedh Ghat, or just ‘main 
ghat’), Godaulia (the area bordering the old city), Golghar (market near the 
main post-office) and the Cottage Industry showrooms in the Cantonment offer 
Vãrãnasĩ’s rích selection of silk íabrics and períumes (also popular during the 
Buddha’s time), beautiíul handwoven Indian rugs, brass and silver antiques, 
wooden handicraíts and musical instruments. Beware of the come-have-some-tea- 
wallahs who charm you into their shops and then pressure you to buy whatever 
they are selling. 

Besides the bazaars and the tvvo-hundred-plus temples, other places of interest are 
the Sanskrit University, whose library possesses the world’s largest collection of 
Sanskrit literature, and Benares Hindu University’s (BHU) Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
which has a fine exhibition of Hindu, Buddhist and Jain sculptures and paintings. 
They are both open from 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. (7 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. in the summer), 
and closed on Sundays. 

We stayed within the mazeway of Vãrãnasĩ í Old City for more than 
a week, and became fairly well oriented within a short radius around 
our slouching old guest house, where paid about three dollars a 
night for a passable and quiet room. But if we ventured/urther into 
the Old City, or tried to re-enter along some other route, we would 
inevitably become bewilderingly and absurdly lost, so much so that 
it ’s now quite easy to imaginepeople arriving one day and remaining 
lost for a lifetime, absorhed hy the enveloping City. This is precisely 
what I suspect has happened to a great many of the supposed holy 
men who wander there, half-naked and smiling oblivions through a 
penumbra ofhashish smoke. 

Like the ghats, the buildings of the Old City descend steeply and 
stepyvise to the Ganges: haphazard and historied, their vari- 
coloured stories like layers of sediment, the buildings there interlock 
in an incidental multi-dimensional jigsaw where windows look upon 
yvalls, doorways gasp in stairless air, and the roofs of some form the 
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terraces of others. On ourfirst night in Vãrãnasĩ we yvatched, fwm 
one such vantage, as a lone yvoman performed puja in the gather- 
ing dusk. By the erratic light of ghee butter candles armnged in a 
sort of mandala along her crumbling brick-and-mortar balcony, the 
woman made a complex series of offerings and prayers to the god- 
dess Ganga, sprinklingflowers and oil, scattering spices and turning 
to bow in the four directions, her movements so practised as to seem 
casual, like cooking a/amiliar dish. 

As with other Indian gestures, thừ nonchalance initially appeared to 
beperfunctory, even dismissive, but as we watched it became evident 
that this solitary ritual was a kind of meditation. Through a series 
of /ocused and repetitive acts this woman was gmce/ully steadying 
and centering hersel/within the coordinates ofknown space, making 
explicit an awareness ofherplace in the present moment, and giving 
thanks. Simply observing thừ private day s-endpeace, we found our- 
selves calmed as well, and introduced, for thefirst time, to the living 
heart of the ancient City by the river. 

Things were perhaps unusually quiet for tourism and its accompa- 
nying hassles while we were there in the Old City because the river 
boatmen were on strike in protest of a new tax imposition. Portunate- 
ly, the strike endedjust before we were to leave, and on the morning 
of our last day we were graced with a dawn boat ride on the Gan- 
ges—the strange City shimmering and seemingly orderly its mythical 
power fully apparent when seen from that vantage in the diffused 
light of sunrise, where fading fog blends imperceptibly with the 
smoke and ash ofburning hodies along the cremation ghats, shroud- 
ing the forms of morning bathers and those washing their clothes in 
the sacred waters: scores of ancient stone temples leaning in as if to 
look on approvingly. 

We took pains to avoid those yvaters, hoyvever; the holy Ganges is 
Ịìlthy. Most of Vãrãnasĩs sewage is discharged, untreated, directly 
into the river, and the yvater there is actually septic, meaning that no 
dissolved oxygen exists. Ever since visiting the first derelict, mud- 
splattered shrines of Kathmandu, we have struggled to understand 
this apparent disconnect between religious veneration and actual 
care and concern: between ritual purity and hygienic cleanliness. 
Though a distance between articulated values and embodied experi- 
ence is to be found everywhere, in every tradition, India is often a 
land of incredible extremes, and this distance was continually reiter- 
atedfor us as we followed herpilgrims 'paths/urther... 


-AustinPick 
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Varãnasĩ: Sleeping & Eating 


The Old City and the Cantonment are the two main tourist areas, full of hotels, 
restaurants, internet cafẻs, travel agents and money-changers. Wherever you plan 
on staying, be finn when giving instructions to the rickshaw-wallah\ since they 
usually get a commission, they can be very persistent in wanting to take you to 
their hotel. Don’t listen to any nonsense that your choice of hotel is full, closed, 
Aooded or burnt down. For places in the Old City, it’s easiest to just tell the driver 
to take you to Dasaswamedh Ghat (main ghat) and then walk to the hotel from 
there along the river. Many hotels now offer pickup Service from the train station, 
so ask about that if you book ahead. Vărănasĩ has a reputation for tourist scams and 
swindles, so take care not to trust everyone, keep an eye and a hand on your be- 
longings at all times, and inform yourself by talking with other travellers. 

The more comfortable hotels are in the quiet, colonial Cantonment area behind 
the railway station. Some mid-range choices are the Hotel Surya on The Mali and 
hotels India, Vaibhav, and Temples Town on Patel Nagar. Luxurious choices on 
The Mali include the Hotel Varanasi Ashok and Hotel Ideal Palace. The two 
hve-star hotels are the Taj Ganges on Nadesar Palace and Hotel Clarks on The 
Mali. AU the hotels in this area have restaurants. 

The Old City is packed with alcohol-free restaurants, and budget and mid-range 
guest houses abound. Those along the ghats oíten have rooítop terraces offering 
íantastic views of river life. Amongst the innumerable guest houses, a few recom- 
mended include Alka Hotel and Vegetarian Restaurant (Meer Ghat), Ganpathi 
Guest House (Meer Ghat), Vishnu Rest House (Panday Ghat), Shiva Guest 
House (Munshi Ghat), Shanti Guest House (Manikamika Ghat) and Scindhia 
Guest House (Scindhia Ghat). Cheaper places can be íound within the avenues 
of the Old City itselT If you plan on staying a little longer, Assi Ghat, not far from 
Benares Hindu University, has some good choices such as the Sahi River View 
Guest House (budget and mid-range), Hotel Haifa (mid-range), and Palace on 
the Ganga (luxury). Bargaining for hotel rates will usually save you some rupees, 
especially during the hot season when there are fewer tourists. 

Aside from those in the hotels, Vărăụasĩ has some other restaurants worth men- 
tioning. Ganga Fuji Restaurant (not to be coníused with Ganga Hotel) offers 
excellent Indian food and free live Indian classical music every evening from 
7:30 p.m. Nearby, around the corner from Golden Lodge, Megu Café is not to 
be missed for authentic lapanese food. I:ba, off Shivala Road in the vicinity of 
Harish Chandra Ghat, íeatures modem décor and a menu to match, with Thai, 
Japanese, and Indian dishes. Brown Bread Bakery, Dolphin Restaurant, Lotus 
Lounge and Bread of Lite Bakery are all long-standing popular choices. Direc- 
tions are notoriously diííìcult in Vărãnasĩ ’s Old City, so ask around. 

If you need to catch a train early in the morning, you may want to consider staying 
in one of the hotels across the Street from the train station on Parade Kothi, rather 
than Corning all the way from the Old City. The Tourist Bungalow and Hotel 
Plaza Inn are decent mid-range choices, and there are also several basic budget 
hotels from which to choose. 
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Varaọasi: Corning & Going 


Vărãnasĩ has two train stations, Vărãnasĩ lunction Train Station to the west, and 
Kashi Train Station to the north. AU references in this book refer to Vărănasĩ Junc- 
tion, which is the city’s main train station. Vărănasĩ is a major stop on the Delhi- 
Kolkata rail line, and trains arriving and departing here also Service many of In- 
dia’s other major cities. For those travelling to Kushinagar, there are regular trains 
north to nearby Gorakhpur. For those travelling to or from Nepal, it is possible to 
take a narrow-gauge train between Gorakhpur and Nautanwa, 5 kilometres from 
Sonauli at the border. See the 

Kathmandu/Nepal section in the ‘Beyond the Middle Land’ section for more in- 
íomiation. 

To and from Sămăth there is a regular stream of City buses, tuk-tuks, and shared 
and private rickshaws and taxis, many of which arrive and depart in the vicinity 
of bus and train stations in Vărănasĩ. Regular buses bound for Sămăth can usually 
be found just outside the main train station. 

The main bus stand is near the train station. Private, faster buses are usually lined 
up right near the station’s entrance. Buses head to most towns in Uttar Pradesh 
and major towns in Bihar such as Patna and Gayă. If you are heading to Nepal, 
there are regular buses available to the border town Sonauli. It is best to avoid 
travel agents trying to sell you bus tickets going directly to Kathmandu or Pokhara. 
These package deals usually involve changing buses and sometimes spending the 
night in a dingy hotel in the noisy town. It’s less complicated to arrange each stage 
of your joumey as you go. See the Kathmandu/Nepal section in the ‘Beyond hte 
Middle Land’ section for more iníormation. 

Vărãnasĩ and Mughal Sarai (16 km from Vărãnasĩ) are both well connected hy 
train to major cities all over India. The Tourist Reservation Oữìce in Vărăụasĩ 
Junction Railway Station is a haven for weary travellers, and you can make reser- 
vations there, but expect to wait in line for some time. 

Some important rail connections from Vărãnasĩ: 

• Kashi Vishwanath Express 4257/4258 (New Delhi-Vărănasĩ) 

• Poorva Express 2381/2382 (F[owrah/Kolkata-New Delhi) 

• Mahanagri Express 1094/1095 (Mumbai-Vărãụasĩ) 

• Kurla Vărănasĩ Express 1065/1066 (Kurla/Mumbai-Vărănasĩ) 

• Ganga Kaveri Express 6039/6040 (Chennai-Vărãnasĩ) 

• Pune Vărãnasĩ Express 1031/1032 (Pune-Vărănasĩ) 

• SecunderbadVărănasĩ Express 7092/7091 (Secunderbad/Elyderabad- 
Vãrãnasĩ) 

• Doon Express 3010/3011 (Dehra Dun-F[owrah/Kolkata) 

• Intercity Express 5104/5105 (Gorakhpur-Vărãnasĩ) 

• Varuna Express 4227/4228 (Lucknovv-Vărănasĩ) 

• Parrakka Express 3484/3485 (Patna-Vărănasĩ) 
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The Gateway 

Kashỉ, Benares — 
Gateway to our upcomingfìve~week pilgrimage, 
To the sacred pỉaces related to the lỉfe and 
teachỉng 

Of our Exaỉted Buddha, Siddhattha Gotama. 

Varanasỉ—a Hindu hoỉy land, 
Where the Ganga ghats and narrow ỉanes 
Have been trod upon by ỉnnumerabỉe saints 

and sages 
For innumerabỉe centiirỉes. 

No doubt, 
That the Buddha too 
Waỉked aỉong these shores of Ganga Dev. 

Saimtering through the backlanes and 
streets of the old City, 
Eeelỉng activity behind these ancỉent portaỉs. 

The mysteries are a Symbol, 
A preỉude to the inýìnite mysterỉes 
that ỉỉe before us, 
On our upcomingjourney. 

Now we sỉt at the rooftop restaurant 
of our guest house, 
Dỉgesting our meaỉ, digesting whaí 
lỉes ahead of us. 

ĨVatching the Ganga flow 
Littered with Durga murtis 
From ỉast nights/estivities 
Glỉtterỉng in the risỉng sun ’s rays. 

Smoke from the burning ghats wafts 
through the air; 
A remỉnder of the ỉmpermanence of ỉỉfe — 
The decaying nature of these 
utterly dỉfficult bodies to maintain. 

o, Arupa Brahmas, 
How lucky you are. 
Ị (partialỉy) envyyoii. 

ÌVatching the monkeys amock, 
Listenỉng to the rattỉỉng of the temple belỉs, 
Smeỉỉing íheýỉesh of bodỉes and the pollutỉon 
of civỉỉừation, 
Tasting the Ganga chai, 
Eeeỉing my deỉicate stomach — 
Reminding me of how temporary 
and unsatỉs/actory 
Aỉỉ these sense objects reaỉỉy are. 
A per/ect reflectỉon to commence wừh 
Before embarking on the trail of 
the Buddha ’s/ootsteps. 

-KG 


Some rail connections from Mughal 
Sarai: 

• Patna-Rajdhani Express 
2309/2310 (Patna-New Delhi) 

• Howrah Rajdhani Express 
2301/2302 (Howrah/Kolkata-New 
Delhi) 

• Neelachal Express 8475/8476 
(Puri-New Delhi via Mughal 
Sarai) 

Vãrãnasĩ is connected by air to Mum- 
bai, New Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, Kha- 
juraho, and Kathmandu. Elights (and 
trains) to and from Vãrãụasĩ are often 
delayed during the winter due to fog, 
so ít is advisable to check if your trans- 
port is on schedule. Waiting around in 
the airport or train station is never fun, 
especially when you could be wan- 
dering around the ghats. The airport 
in Babatpur is 22 km from the train 
station area and 26 km from Godaulia 
(city centre). 
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Rajgir (Rạịagaha) 
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Tales from Rajagaha 

Shortly after shaving ofĩ his hair and donning the earth-coloured 
mendicant’s robe for the first time, Siddhattha walked 600 kilome- 
tres from Kapilavatthu to Rặịagaha, hoping to find a teacher amongst 
the numerous ascetics that congregated in the íorests and mountains 
surrounding the city. One morning, King Bimbisăra saw Siddhattha 
walking through the town slowly on his alms round, dignihed as a 
lion passing through a jungle. The king was immediately attracted 
hy Siddhattha’s nobility. Discovering that Siddhattha was staying in 
a cave on the east side of Pandava Mountain, Bimbisãra went to go 
see him. 

After a few minutes of pleasant conversation, the king leamed that 
Siddhattha came from a royal íamily, and offered him a high posi- 
tion in his court. “Recluse, your hands seem íìt to grasp the reigns of 
an empire, not a begging bowl. Come join me in ruling the country. 
Despise not wealth and power, but enjoy them with wisdom and dis- 
cretion,” said the king to Siddhattha. The Bodhisatta looked into the 
king’s eyes and politely replied, 

“Thank you for your generosity and prudent words, but I have sev- 
ered all ties to search for deliverance—the highest treasure of all. Just 
as a rabbit rescued from the serpent’s mouth would not jump back 
into it to be devoured, I cannot retum to the world of illusion. If you 
really do feel affection towards me, then please do not try to entangle 
me with new duties and responsibilities.” 

The king was disappointed, but understood Siddhattha’s reíusal. 
“May you find what you seek, and after hnding it, come back and 
show me the way,” the king said to the mendicant. Siddhattha re- 
plied, ‘T promise your highness, thank you.”“ 




Disenchanted with the sensual pursuits of worldly life, two íriends 
named Upatissa and Kolita began their search for a path of libera- 
tion. They íìrst studied under the tutelage of the well-known sceptic 
philosopher Sanjaya Belatthaputta, but after some time became dis- 
satished with his teachings and decided to search elsewhere. Wan- 
dering the country, they met different teachers, ascetics and philoso- 
phers, yet none were able to quench their spiritual thirst. Upatissa 
and Kolita made a pact that if one of them found the way, he should 
immediately iníorm the other. 

One moming, after retuming to Rặịagaha, Upatissa spotted the Ven- 
erable Assaji—one of the Buddha’s five original ascetic compan- 
ions—on his alms round. Upatissa was impressed by the bhikkhu ’s 
noble composure as he moved quietly in the streets. 
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After Assaji had Ênished his 
meal in a nearby park, Upatis- 
sa approached him and asked, 
“Sir, I admire your way. I feel 
that you have attained truth. 
Tell me, who is your teacher 
and what is his philosophy?” 

“You should ask him yourselí, 
he is able to quench your thirst 
better than I can. He is staying 
nearby in the VeỊuvana,” Assaji 
replied in a soft and humble 
manner. But when Upatissa in- 
sisted on hearing a few words, 
the elder said, “In short, the 
Great Monk has shown the 
cause of all causally-arisen 
things, and what brings their 
cessation.” 

Hearing this proíound state- 
ment (and having lifetimes of 
pãramĩ to back him up), Upatissa immediately entered the stream of 
liberation. He then mshed off to Kolita and repeated Assaji’s stanza, 
which had the same illuminating effect. Elated, Kolita wanted to go 
see the Budđha straight away, hut Upatissa, out of respect for their 
íormer teacher, first wanted to iníorm Saộịaya of their discovery and 
see if he wanted to join them. Hearing their story, Sanjaya reíused 
their offer and tried to convince them to stay with him as co-teachers, 
but their resolution was unshakable. Word of Upatissa and Kolita’s 
transíormation spread like wild-fire around Sanjaya’s community, 
and most of Sanjaya’s students followed the “excellent pair” to meet 
the Buddha. 

Upatissa and Kolita met the Buddha at the VeỊuvana monastery, and 
soon joined the order of hhikkhus. From then onwards they were 
known as Săriputta and Moggallăna. Moggallăna went to meditate in 
the Deer Park at Bhesakala Grove“ near Kallavălaputta Village and 
attained arahantship after seven days of continuous and proper prac- 
tice. Săriputta meditated in the Boar’s Cave below Vulture’s Peak, 
and after fourteen days he realized arahantship while listening to the 
Buddha give a discourse to his own nephew. On that day, the Bud- 
dha appointed Săriputta and Moggallăna as his two Chieí Disciples 
(mahã aggasãvaka).’'^ 
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Shortly after the Buddha’s arrival in Rặịagaha, maiiy young men 
became bhikkhus. While many of Rãjagaha’s citizens were happy 
to have the Sahgha practising the Dhamma around their city, others 
were not. They accused the Buddha of being a home-wrecker and a 
brainwasher. 

When the Buddha heard about the Sangha’s bad press, he told the 
bhikkhus not to worry, as these misunderstandings would soon lose 
their strength and be íorgotten. “If people revile you,” he said, “tell 
them that the Buddha leads people on to the path of truth. Who can 
condemn morality, concentration, and wisdom?” The bhikkhus fol- 
lowed the Buddha’s instructions, and within a week, the murmurings 
came to an end. The Buddha then proclaimed, 

Ahstain from all unwholesome actiom, 

Perform yvholesome ones, 

Purịỷỳ the mind — 

This is the teaching of the BuddhasA'' 




Sudatta was a wealthy merchant and philanthropist from Săvatthĩ, 
and was well known for his generosity towards the poor. His charita- 
ble efforts were so great that the people of Săvatthĩ always reíerred to 
him as Anăthapindika—one who cares for the hungry and homeless. 

One day, while staying at his sister and brother-in-law’s house in 
Rặịagaha during a business trip, Anăthapindika was surprised that 
his relatives all but ignored him because they were preoccupied with 
arranging an upcoming feast. He was amazed at the amount of un- 
usual activity. ‘Ts some important oíhcial or king Corning for a visit?” 
he asked. “No, much better,” his brother-in-law replied. “The Bud- 
dha is Corning for alms tomorrow with a retinue of disciples.” 

Simply hearing the word ‘Buddha’ hlled Anăthapindika with great 
joy, and the word kept ringing in his mind, “Buddha, Buddha, Bud- 
dha..He wanted to go and meet this ‘Buddha’ right away, but was 
told he would have to wait until the following morning at the ap- 
propriate time. 

That night, Anãthapindika was so excited at the possibility of meet- 
ing a fully enlightened being that he was unable to sleep. He got out 
of bed three times thinking it was dawn, but each time found that 
the sky was still dark. Unable to wait any longer, he got dressed and 
set off for the Bamboo Grove. The air was chilly and he was unac- 
customed to walking in the darkness. Fear crept in and he considered 
tuming back. However, a benevolent and invisible yakkha, or nature 
spirit, shone a bright light on the path to help him see, and encour- 
aged him by saying, “Hundreds of animals adoraed with jewels are 
not worth one-sixteenth of you taking even one step forward on this 
path. Keep going. Don’t tum back!” 
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Thus heartened, Anăthapiụdika kept walking, and his sceptical mind 
began to churn with doubt. “How do I know if he is really a Budđha? 
Perhaps he is a charlatan like all the other so called ‘hhagwans.’ If 
he really is the Buddha, then he will address me hy my given name, 
Sudatta, which nobody knovvs except my íamily.” 

Knowing what was occurring in the merchant’s mind, the Buddha 
left the monastery early and went out to greet him. 

“Sudatta, there is nothing to worry about,” the Buddha said to the 
anxious merchant. Thrilled, Anãthapindika threw himselíat the Bud- 
dha’s feet. Peeling Aushed, not knowing what to say to an enlight- 
ened person, Sudatta blurted out, “Did the Blessed One sleep well?” 
The Buddha, with a gentle smile, replied, 

A true brahmin always sleeps well — 

He who has attained nihhãna, 

Does not cling to sensual desires, and 
h cooled without acquisitions. 

Having rejected all attachments, 

There is no conflict in his heart. 

He who is atpeace sleeps in ease, 

Forpeace is established in his mind. 

Although pleased to hear such inspiring words, Anãthapindika still 
had doubts about his own ability, as a layperson, to practise the 
Dhamma. “Must I give up my wealth, my home, and my husiness 
enterprises, and live the life of a bhikkhu in order to attain nihhãna?” 
he asked. 

“Liberation is attainable hy anyone who walks on the Nohle Eight- 
fold Path.” the Buddha explained. “Whoever clings to his wealth, 
should cast it away before his heart is poisoned hy it; but whoever 
does not cling to his wealth and uses it rightly is a blessing to his 
community. It is not life, wealth, or power that enslaves man, hut the 
clinging to them...You must be like the lotus flower growing in the 
mud, but at the same time, unsmeared hy it.” 

Glimpsing the depth of the Buddha’s teaching, Anãthapindika let go 
of his doubts and entered the cool stream of liberation. Anăthapindika 
felt so fortunate to have met the Buddha. He invited him to his broth- 
er-in-law’s house for the next day’s meal, during which he implored 
the Buddha to come to Săvatthĩ, the largest city at the time. He told 
the Buddha that many people there were ready for the Dhamma and 
that he would find a suitable place for the Sangha to reside. Seeing 
the merchanPs sincerity, the Buddha agreed. " 
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Every moming, Sirimã, a very beautiíul courtesan devoted to the 
Sangha, offered alms-food to eight bhikkhus. One morning, one of 
these hhikkhus mentioned to another bhikkhu how attractive Sirimă 
was. Without even seeing her, this bhikkhu became iníatuated with 
her. The next moming, he went with the others to Sirimã’s house to 
see her for himselí. The bhikkhu was so excited that he could barely 
hide his attraction. That moraing, Sirimã was not feeling well, but 
she still came to pay her respects while her servants fed the hhikkhus. 
Seeing her, the bhikkìm ’s heart began to beat fast and sweat poured 
down his face. Even though Sirimă was ill with bloodshot eyes and 
pale skin, the bhikkìm was still full of lust. 

That night Sirimã died, and her body was taken to the cremation 
grounds. The Budđha told the attendants to keep the corpse for three 
days before cremating it, and to have it protected from crows and 
vultures. On the moming of the cremation, the Buddha took a group 
of hhikkhus, including the young and lustíul one, to the cremation 
grounds to examine Sirimấs corpse, which had become bloated 
and iníested with maggots. Instructing the hhikkhus to meditate on 
the decaying and íìlthy nature of the human body, the Buddha com- 
mented, 

Look at this illusory human image, 

A structure of repulsive flesh and bones. 

Liable to constant illness,full of countless hankerings, 

Nothing here is permanent or stable. 

While gazing at the decaying body with insight, the young bhikkhu 
realized his íoolishness, let go of his lust, and attained sotăpanna- 
hood.“ 




Awoodcutter went into the woods with his son to cut some firewood. 
He left his oxen unyoked and they wandered off. Discovering that his 
animals were missing, the woodcutter went to look for them, leaving 
his son alone with the cart of firewood. Later, two malicious yakkhas 
came to írighten the boy, but when they heard him reciting inspiring 
homages to the Buddha, they had a change of heart. Seeing that the 
boy had no food, the compassionateyatt/ỉữí flew to the royal kitchen 
and stole some food. They left a note explaining that the missing food 
was for a lost boy in the woods who was a devotee of the Buddha. 

When the king was told about this unusual event, he went to the 
Buddha asking how to protect oneselí against evil and danger. The 
Buddha replied that there are six ways: 

1. ReAecting on the unique qualities of the Buddha 

2. ReAecting on the unique qualities of the Dhamma 
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3. ReAecting on the unique qualities of the Saủgha 

4. Practising mindílilness of the body 

5. Cultivating a non-violent mind 

6. Developing concentration'’'' 


Săriputta went to visit the Brahmin priest Dhãnaộịăni, who was no- 
torious for his dishonesty and unloyalty. 

“Brahmin, why do you maintain such unvirtuous conduct in the guise 
of a holy man?” the elder asked. 

“Bhante, I need to compromise my morality to support my íamily 
and employees, to maintain certain social obligations, and to have 
enough money to períomi the elaborate Vedic rites and rituals,” re- 
plied Dhãnanjăni the swindler, with a mix of conhdence and guilt in 
his voice. 

“If you truly cared about all these things,” Săriputta said, “then 
you should practise morality at all times. If your moral íoundation 
is weak, then everything you build in your life for you and your 
loved ones will cmmble into misery. Cultivating morality is always 
benehcial; cultivating immorality is always hamíul.” Dhãnanjăni 
was speechless. He knew that everything Săriputta said was true. 
Săriputta smiled at the brahmin, got up from his Seat, and retumed 
to the VeỊuvana. 

Some days later, Săriputta went back to see Dhãnaộịăni. When he ar- 
rived at the house, he found the priest deathly ill. Dhãnanjăni, barely 
able to speak, whispered to Săriputta that he appreciated the words of 
wisdom that he had received the other day. He told the bhikkhu that 
he had started to change his ways and sought íorgiveness from all 
those he had harmed in the past. Săriputta sat next to Dhãnaộịăni and 
taught him how to fill his mind with loving-kindness, compassion, 
appreciative-joy and equanimity, and to then spread those exalted 
íeelings throughout the world. Doing as instructed, Dhănanjăni prac- 
tised the sublime meditation of mettã for a few minutes beíore pass- 
ing away. AU those around noticed that the priest had died happily, 
with a bright smile on his face.™ 


Towards the final years of the Buddha’s life, Devadatta, the Buddha’s 
envious, arrogant and ambitious cousin, conspired against him. By 
períomiing impressive íeats of supematural power, Devadatta won 
the alliance of Ajătasattu, King Bimbisăra’s íoolish son. Devadatta 
was convinced that this new íriendship with the prince would help 
him gain control of the Sahgha. 
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Devadatta then went to VeỊuvana while the Buddha was giving a dis- 
course to the king and a large assembly of ministers. At the end of the 
talk, Devadatta stood up and said: “The Tathăgata is now advanced 
in years and his health is no longer what it was. The task of leading 
the Sahgha is a heavy burden for him; perhaps he should retire peace- 
fully and let me serve as leader of the Sangha.” 

The Buddha looked directly into Devadatta’s eyes. “Enough Devadat- 
ta, there are several senior bhikkhus more capable than you to lead 
the Sangha, and I have not asked any of them to do so. Why do you 
think I would even consider you for such a delicate task?” 

Tuming red with embarrassment, Devadatta sat down, realizing that 
the Buddha’s harshness in front of the king meant that he would 
never be the one to take povver over the Sangha. At that moment, 
Devadatta’s tremendous greed caused him to lose all the supematural 
powers he had acquired from his intensive meditation practice. 

Humiliated, Devadatta plotted to murder the Buddha. He convinced 
Ajătasattu to assassinate King Bimbisăra and usuqt the throne, and to 
help him kill the Buddha so that he could rule over the Saúgha. The 
gullible prince agreed. 

That evening, Ajătasattu planned to kill his father. Just as he was 
sneaking into his father’s bedroom with a concealed knife, the impe- 
rial guards caught him. 

“Son, why were you entering my chamber with a knife?” the King 
asked his son. 

“I was going to kill you, íather,” Ajătasattu answered, trembling and 
unable to conceal his intentions. 

“But why?” the king asked, surprised that his son could ever dream 
of such a heinous act. 

‘T want to rule the kingdom myselí,” Ajătasattu said, his eyes low- 
ered in embarrassment. 

‘Tf you want the throne, son, it is yours. There is no need to kill me. 
I am old and am not interested in ruling anymore,” Bimbisăra said, 
after a long uncomíortable silence. 

Now as king, Ajătasattu supplied Devadatta with a team of sixteen 
assassins to kill the Buddha. When the time came, however, none of 
the assassins was able to complete his mission. Every time a team of 
rwo approached the Buddha, they were showered with loving-kind- 
ness and compassion, received a short discourse, and then became 
sotãpannas. 

Erustrated, Devadatta decided to take matters into his own hands. 
While the Buddha was climbing up Vulture’s Peak, Devadatta, sít- 
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ting on top of the mountain, hurled a large boulder down at him. 
By a stroke of good íortune, the boulder crashed into another large 
rock just beíore reaching the Buddha. The impact of the collision, 
however, sent a small splinter Aying out, which pierced the Buddha’s 
foot. Blood gushed from the cut, staining his robe.” Devadatta ran 
away beíore being caught. 

A few days later, Devadatta tried to kill the Buddha for a third time 
by bribing a royal elephant keeper to intoxiíy the iníamously violent 
elephant NãỊagiri. The mad elephant was then set loose in the streets 
of Rặịagaha while the Buddha was on alms rounds. Everyone in the 
streets started panicking, screaming and running wildly for cover. 
Seeing the Buddha—the only person in sight—the drunken NăỊagiri 
raised its trunk, liíted its front legs, let out a mighty cry, and then 
charged at him with full force. The fearless Buddha did not budge, 
but calmly generated mettă towards the elephant, who came to a sud- 
den halt. Deeply moved, NăỊagiri kneeled down on all fours as if 
to bow down at the Buddha’s feet. The Buddha lovingly stroked its 
head and then led the obedient elephant hy the trunk back to the royal 
stable as the entire City rejoiced. 

After his three íoiled attempts at the Buddha’s life, Devadatta tried 
another tactic. He went to Vulture’s Peak, where the Buddha was giv- 
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ing a discourse to an assembly of bhikkhus, and demanded that five 
new rules be added to the monastic code of discipline, arguing that 
the current regulations were too lenient. 

‘Tirst, monks should only live in íorests; not in towns or villages,” 
Devadatta said. “Second, monks should only eat food collected from 
alms rounds and should never accept invitations to eat in a lay-per- 
son’s home. Third, monks should only wear robes made from rags 
gathered from rubbish heaps, not robes given by the laity. Pourth, 
monks should only sleep at the foot of trees, not indoors. Fifth, 
monks should only eat vegetarian food.” 

“Devadatta,” the Buddha calmly said, “severe mles will not lead 
bhikkhus onto the middle path. If a bhikkhu wants to keep more strin- 
gent rules, he may, but these rules will not be made compulsory.” 

Devadatta’s mouth tumed up in a self-satisfied smile. He openly ac- 
cused the Buddha, and the bhikkhus who did not share his own view, 
of living a luxurious life—not the life of a true monk. Devadatta, 
followed hy 500 deluded young hhikkhus, went to Gayăsĩsa and set 
up a new community. 

Shortly after the split, Săriputta and Moggallãna, the Buddha’s 
two chieí disciples, went to Gayăsĩsa and won back the hearts of 
the misguided monks hy giving them a profound discourse, which 
resulted in all the hhikkhus —except for a few of Devadatta’s close 
friends—becoming sotãpannas and returning to their true master. 
When Devadatta woke up and realized what happened, he instantly 
fell ill and blood gushed from his mouth. 

When the group retumed to Rặịagaha, the Buddha explained, “Bhik- 
khus, Devadatta was obsessed with eight types of unwholesome 
thoughts. Which eight? Gain and lack of gain; fame and lack of fame; 
honour and lack of honour; evil wishes and evil ửiends. When you 
see these types of thoughts arise in the mind, you must overcome 
them.”’2 


After a lO-day course at Dhamma Bodhi, a group of us decided to 
hire a Tata Sumo and head off to Rạịgir for a day-trip. The drive was 
quite fast on the newly-paved road, and when we pulled up to the hot 
springs, it was still early morning. We decided that a group sitting in 
the Sattapanni Cave would be a good way to start the day. 

We manoeuvred through the crowd of drippingpilgrims and splashed 
ourfaces with hot yvater, then reached the cave after a half-hour hike. 
We ’d comeprepared with ỷlashlights and candles, so explored the dif- 
ferent entmnces and found a chamber where we could all sít. 
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Immediately after closing our eyes, the sound of ýỉappmg wings, 
along with the sensation of air moving around our heads, alerted 
us to the fact that we had disturbed the resident bats, yvhich were 
now Aying around in circles yvondering who the new guests were. 
ĨVaves of fearflooded my mind with images ofbats getting tangled in 
my hair, bats biting my neck, and my having to run off to a hospital 
for rabies shots. Constantly reminding myseự of where I was and 
remembering anicca helped me to calm down the mind, and the hats 
seemed to leave us alone after a short while. 

Just as silence started to envelop us, however, a local ‘guide 'brought 
in a group of Korean Buddhists, who seemed beyvildered not only by 
the cave s darkness, but also hy the presence of a group of young 
ĩVesterners meditating. The guide pointed to a rock that he called a 
shrine, instructing the naĩve pilgrims to bow down and leave mon- 
ey—money he then pocketed as soon as they’d turned their hacks. 
Witnessing this extortion (I couldn ì resist the temptation to peek ev- 
ery now and again), waves of disgust, /rustration, and compassion 
surged through my mind, but as before, my equanimityprevailed and 
these recognừed emotions slowly dried up. 

When we later met the Korean group, some of them came up to us 
and took our hands. They said they ’d never seen people, especially 
ĩVesterners, meditate so seriously. After giving them some informa- 
tion about Vipassana courses, we exchanged blessings and carried 
on our separate ways. My mind laughs, /eeling that nothing happens 
yvithout reason. 

Moving on, we stopped at the ruins of dĩvaka s mango grove for 
a picnic of Tibetan bread, peanut butter, dates and fruits. We then 
headed up to the dapanese Shanti Stũpa, which contains relics of 
the Buddha. Our idea was to sít there for a little while, but it was so 
crowded with Indian tourists—who seemed more interested in the 
rope-way up than in the actual stũpa—that we decided to go straight 
to Vulture s Peak for a sitting in Ẩnanda 's cave, yvhich is hlessed 
hy its nibbãnic vibrations, relative isolation and re/reshing coolness. 

Sitting in the cave, we appreciated the tranquillity of the sacred 
mountain, the sounds of nature and our knowledge that all the tour- 
ists were off in the distance. ĨVhile we were meditating, however, a 
group of considerate Burmese pilgrims came to quietly pay homage 
to the place where the Buddha 's attendant awakened. We heard the 
ruffling of plastic andpapers, which we ignored, figuring that it was 
only someone Corning to offerflowers, money, or incense to the cave ’s 
shrine. A little while later, hoyvever, when we opened our eyes, we 
saw there, placed in front of each of us, a little caramel candy—a 
sweet ending to a sweet day. 


-MD 
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Site-Sitting 

Rãjagaha, or ‘royal residence’, is one of India’s oldest inhabited cities. During 
the Buddha’s days it was the Capital of the Magadha kingdom, renowned for its 
beauty and often praised for its delightíul ponds, parks, meadows, íorests and five 
surrounding mountains.’^ Today, as in the past, the town is a thriving religious 
centre visited not only by Buddhists, but also hy Jains who come to pay tribute to 
the area where Mahãvira spent 14 rainy seasons, and Hindus who visit the ancient 
town reíerred to in the great literary scriptures of the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
and the Puranas. 

Rãjagaha, often skipped by meditators, is an important place to visit along the pil- 
grim’s path. The Buddha meditated here during his second, third, íourth, thirteenth 
and fifteenth rainy seasons after enlightenment, and, after Săvatthĩ, delivered more 
discourses here than any other place. Seeing the ancient hills, decorated with stone 
stainvays winding their way up to religious shrines, visitors may be touched hy the 
íeeling that intense spiritual work has taken place here. 

Most of the sites around Rặịagaha are scattered over a large area, so it’s good to 
have a few days to absorb everything. If your time is limited, it is best to hire a 
horse-buggy or rickshaw for the day. Remember to make sure that the agreed-upon 
price includes ‘waiting charges.’ AU the sites in Rajgir are free to visit, except for 
the Bamboo Grove. 

Bamboo Grove {Veịuvana; Venuvan) 

This pleasant park, with its lotus pond, pavilions, flower gardens, walking paths 
and clusters of bamboo trees, is the site of the Sangha’s íìrst monastery. King 
Bimbisăra donated the garden as a sign of gratitude for having received the pre- 

cious gift of the Dhamma. The loca- 
tion was períect for the Buddha’s 
Order, “neither too far from the town, 
nor too near, suitable for Corning 
and going, accessible to people at all 
times, unírequented by day and quiet 
at night, undisturbed by voices—an 
atmosphere of alooíness.”" It was at 
here where the Buddha instituted the 
3-month rainy season retreat {yassã), 
requiring monks to stay in one 
place—^partly so that they could medi- 
tate seriously, partly to prevent them 
from damaging crops and hanning in- 
sects while walking through monsoon 
Uooded helds. The Buddha spent his 
second, third, and íourth rainy seasons 
after his enlightenment at the Bamboo 
Grove, whose congenial grounds be- 
came the scene for many important 
discourses. 
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There are several areas of the park mentioned in the Păli Canon, such as ‘The 
SquirreTs Peeding Place’ (Kãlandakanivãpa), ‘The Peacock’s Peeding Place’ 
(Moranivapa), and the lotus pond (Sumagadha). The only identihable place today, 
however, is the pond. ludging hy the present size of the park, we can infer that in 
the Buddha’s days the VeỊuvana was much larger. Across the stream behind the 
VeỊuvana is a striking lapanese temple; all of that land was probably a part of the 
VeỊuvana during the íomiative days of the Saủgha. Take your time to mindílilly 
wander around the peaceílil gardens and meditate under the shade of the bamboo, 
in one of the pavilions by the pond, or at the shrine with the beautiílil Thai Bud- 
dha statue. 

Tales from the VeỊuvana 

Every time the brahmin’s wife sneezed, she would blurt out, “Namo 
tassa bhagavato arahato sammăsambuddhassa.”''^ Ped up of hearing 
these words of veneration to the Buddha, the agitated brahmin went 
to the Buddha and asked him some tricky questions, hoping they 
would prove him worthless. “What do we have to kill to be able to 
live happily and peaceílilly?” the brahmin asked with an arrogant 
smirk on his face. 

“Brahmin, in order to live happily and peaceíully, one needs to kill 
hatred (dosa),” the Buddha calmly replied. 

The brahmin was impressed with the Buddha’s Sharp wit and intelli- 
gence. Ple saw his own folly in getting angry, joined the Sangha, and 
after a few days of sincere practice, became an arahant. 

When the brahmin’s brother, Akkosaka Bhãradvăja, heard that his 
brother had joined the Saủgha, he became ílirious. Many of his 
Priends and relatives had left his sect to pursue the Buddha’s universal 
path; his brother’s conversion was the last straw. Puming with rage, 
Akkosaka Bhãradvặịa stomped to the VeỊuvana Monastery. Seeing 
the Buddha sitting under a bamboo tree, the brahmin approached 
him, hurling a string of insults. The Buddha just sat there calmly and 
quietly, remaining perPectly unperturbed. When the haughty brahmin 
ran out of steam, the Buddha questioned him, “Brahmin, do guests 
ever come to visit you?” 

“Of course they do,” Akkosaka rudely replied. 

‘‘Do you ever offer them food?” 

“Certainly,” he grumbled, wondering where these irrelevant ques- 
tions were leading. 

‘‘Do they always accept all the food you oíĩer?” 

‘‘No, not always.” 

‘‘What do you do with the food not eaten hy your guests?” 

‘‘We keep it. What do you think we do with it?” 
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“Similarly, Akkosaka, these abusive words are not accepted here; 
they must stay with you. If I reply with abuse to your abuse, then 
I join you for dinner. If I ignore your abuse, you sít at your dinner 
table alone.” 

Akkosaka Bhãradvăja was a highly intelligent man, having a thin 
veil of ignorance beíore his eyes. The Buddha’s digniẼed compo- 
sure and sagacious words tore that veil away. Akkosaka Bhăradvăja’s 
mind became calm, and the Budđha explained to him that Aaring up 
at someone who is already angry only makes the situation worse; 
thereíore to calm a situation, you must be calm yourselí. And to be 
calm, you must understand your mind and how to prevent it from 
being provoked. Deeply grasping what the Buddha meant, Akkosaka 
Bhãradvặịa became an arahant and joined the Saúgha. 

Later that evening, a congregation of hhikkhus praised the Buddha 
for his ability to respond to Akkosaka Bhăradvặịa without argument 
and pride. 

“Bhikkhus, because I am patient and forbearing, and do no wrong to 
those who do me wrong, I have become a reíiige to many,” the Bud- 
dha explained to them, and then continued with a verse, 

One possessing /orgiveness, 

Remaining calm under criticism, abuse andpunishment, 

And developingpatience as one ’s army — 

This person I call a brahmin. ”™ 


Some hhikkhus approached the Buddha and complained that one of 
their fellow bhikkhus ignored everyone else, extolling the virtues of 
being alone. The Budđha called that monk over to him. 

“Bhikkhu, is it true that you always keep to yourselí and avoid being 
in the company of other bhikkhusT' the Buddha inquired. 

“Yes, Lord. You have instructed us to practise alone. So that is what 
I am doing,” the bhikkhu answered. 

“The proper way of living alone is not through avoidance. So how 
then should one live alone? What is past is left behind, what is íuture 
is relinquished, and any craving and aversion in the present is sub- 
dued. That is how a bhikkhu should live alone.”” 

The bhikkhu thanked the Buddha for revealing his mistake. He now 
had a better grasp of what it meant to truly live alone. 
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King Bimbisãra insisted that Queen Khemă visit the Buddha at the 
VeỊuvana Monastery. She had always resisted in the past because she 
had heard that the Buddha spoke disdainíully about giving too much 
importance to physical beauty, and she íeared that he would criticize 
her for her vanity. After repeated requests hy the king, she finally 
gave in. 

When Queen Khemă arrived at the monastery, the Buddha was in 
the middle of expounding the Dhainma to a group of householders. 
Using his supemonnal povvers, the Buddha created an image of a 
gorgeous young woman that only the queen could see. The queen felt 
uneasy, as she had never seen a woman more beautiílil than herselí. 
Pixated on the illusion, the queen noticed that the woman’s beauty 
slowly began to fade. She grew older and older, until she reached 
the point where she became a decrepit old woman. The queen was 
shocked and covered her eyes with her hands. Opening her Êngers, 
Khemã took another peak and saw a corpse full of maggots. She felt 
like she was going to vomit, but she couldnT take her eyes ofĩ of the 
awful image. Within an instant, she was struck hy a flash of insight 
and understood how foolish it was to pay so much attention to her 
body, which is suhject to old age, illness, and decay. Khemã then 
tasted the íruits of sotãpannahood. The Buddha said to the queen, 

Those infatuated with theýire oflust,fall into the current, 

As the spider entangles itself into a seự-spuìĩ web. 

The wise, having curtailed the current, 

Let go, and leave all sorrow behindd* 

Deep ly experiencing the Great Sage’s words, Queen Khemă attained 
arahantship. In front of the entire crowd, the Buddha initiated her 
into the Saiigha as a bhikkhunĩ, and appointed her the Chieí of Fe- 
male Disciples. 




Bhikkhu Channa fell gravely ill and was feeling constant and un- 
bearable pain. He felt like a burden on the other monks who had to 
look after him. Beíore their alms round, Săriputta and Mahăcunda 
went to see if Channa needed any food or medicine. Channa told the 
elders that since he had already attained arahantship and was free 
from all forms of aversion, it was not necessary for him to go on 
living. Săriputta and Mahăcunda tried to talk him out of it, but to no 
avail—that evening Channa slit his throat. As the blood gushed out, 
Channa was suddenly seized with a fear of death—indicating that 
he was not yet an arahant as he had thought. Realizing his terrible 
mistake, Channa immediately started practising Vipassana, observ- 
ing the sensations as the blood poured out of his veins. Just as he was 
breathing in his last breath, Channa reached the stage of arahantship 
and died with a radiant smile on his face.™ 
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Vaibhara Hill {Vebhara Girì) & Hot Springs {Tapodãrãma, nowSatdhará) 

The Laxmi Narayan Temple at the foot of Vaibhara Hill was constructed around 
the source of Rajgir’s íamous sulphur hot springs. If you can ignore the stream of 
persistent Hindu priests offering costly prayers, you can imagine bhikkhus of long 
ago quietly and mindíully bathing here on a cold winter morning beíore going on 
alms round. 

ATale from Tapodãrãma 

After hnishing his morning bath, the young and handsome Bhikkhu 
Samiddhi saw a íemale deva staring at him with lustílil eyes. 

“You are still so young, my love, you should be pursuing the pleasures 
of worldly life like most men your age. Don’t reject the present mo- 
ment to pursue what time will bring,” she said in her sweet celestial 
voice, hoping that she could lure him away from the monastic life. 

The young monk, hovvever, was finnly established in his practice. ‘T 
reject what time will bring to pursue the present moment,” Samiddhi 
wisely retorted with a gentle smile, “Please go see the Buddha. He 
can clariíy the Dhamma for you better than anyone else.” 

She hesitated at íìrst, but the glow and conhdence in the young 
bhikkhu ’s face convinced her to go. Straightaway she approached the 
Buddha, 

“Your bhikkhus live in the wilderness peacefully and restrained, eat- 
ing just one meal a day. How is it that their faces are so bright and 
serene?” 

“They neither regret the past nor long for the íuture. They survive on 
the present. That is why their faces are so bright and serene.” 

With a gladdened heart, the deva bowed in reverence and departed 
with a detennination to practise the Dhamma with diligence. A few 
mornings later, the deva went to the hot springs again and found 
Samiddhi as he was about to go for his alms. She asked him to teach 
her the Buddha’s exposition on “one who has had a single excellent 
night.” Samiddhi, however, was unable to do so. All day he struggled 
hard to remember this teaching, but could not. That evening, when 
Samiddhi saw the Buddha, he asked him to expound this teaching. 

The Buddha agreed, 

Let not a person revive the past 
Or on the future build hừ hopes: 

For the past has heen left behind 
And the future has not been reached. 

Instead with insight let him see 
Each presently arisen State; 

Let him know that and be sure of it, 

Invincibly, unshakeably. 
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Today the effort must be made: 

Tomorroyv Death may come, who knows? 

No bargain with mortality 

Can keep him and his hordes away. 

But one who dwells thus ardently 
Relentlessly, by day and night — 

It is he, the Peaceful Sage has said, 

Who has had a single excellent nightN 

Pipphali stone House 

On the stone path beyond the Laxmi Narayan Temple is a small stone hut which is 
believed to have been built around the cave dwelling used by both the Buddha and 
his great disciple Mahãkassapa. It is inspiring to imagine the venerable bhikkhus 
meditating here for days in concentrated serenity. 

On one occasion when Mahăkassapa fell gravely ill, the Buddha vis- 
ited him here and íueled his spirits with a talk praising the marvels of 
the seven íactors of awakening (bojjhangas): awareness, analytical 
investigation, effort, rapture, tranquility, concentration, and equa- 
nimity. By the end of the discourse, Mahãkassapa’s heart was filled 
with gladness and his illness disappeared.*' 

Saptaparni Cave {Sattapanni Cavé) 

Although the Buddha stayed here a few times, the cave is most celebrated for be- 
ing the venue of the Pirst Council (Pathama Dhamma-Sahgĩti) after the Buddha’s 
death (sometime between 543 and 483 BCE). 

While Mahãkassapa and his 500 disciples were on their way from 
Păvă to Kusinãră, hoping to meet the Buddha beíore he died, they 
came across a wandering mendicant who informed them that the 
Buddha had already passed away. The unenlightened monks among 
them wept in despair, while the enlightened ones remained in solemn 
silence. Subhadda, an old and ignorant monk, exclaimed, “Enough, 
íriends, do not be sad, do not lament. We are better off without him. 

We have been ửustrated hy him saying: ‘This is allowed; this is not 
allowed.’ But now, we shall do as we like and we shall not do as we 
do not like.” Elearing this íoolishness, the elder Mahăkassapa then 
foresaw the necessity of organizing the Buddha’s teaching and com- 
munity in order to prevent erosion of the Buddha’s work. 

On the full moon of ÃsăỊha, three months after the Buddha’s pass- 
ing, Mahãkassapa summoned 500 senior awakened bhikkhus to com- 
pile and authenticate the Buddha’s teaching, which would be handed 
down for posterity. King Ạịătasattu sponsored the seven-month-long 
event and the bhikkhus were able to work without any difficulties 
or disturbances. During the council, Mahăkassapa questioned the 
recently awakened Ãnanda, who was gifted with an extraordinary 
memory, to recite the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas. The recita- 
tion included the Buddha’s actual discourses, where they were given, 
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and on whose account. Mahăkassapa appointed Upăli, who was the 
recognized authority on monastic discipline (yinaya), to recite the 
code of conduct, as well as the circumstances that caused these niles 
to be íormulated. When both Ãnanda and Upãli had hnished their 
recitations, the entire assembly repeated them together in order to 
show the unanimous acceptance of the compilation. From that time 
onwards, the Buddha’s teachings were preserved in this fashion until 
the Pourth Council (Catuttha Dhamma-Sangĩti) held in Sri Lanka 
in 29 BCE, when they were written down for the íìrst time on palm 
leaves.“ 

To get to the cave, follow the path past the Pipphali stone hut up to the top of 
Vibhara Hill. Before the last Jain temple, tum right onto the path that leads down 
the side of the hill. If unsure, ask directions at one of the Jain temples along the 
way. If it seems that the forty-five minute hike will be too much, you can hire a 
palanquin at the bottom to carry you up. Make sure the porters know exactly where 
you want to go as there is no sign marking the cave; most porters are usually hired 
to bring their clients to the Jain temples on the mountain top. Few meditators visit 
this rocky and isolated area, but given the fact that it’s one of the most important 
places in the history of Dhamma, the trek up is well worth the visit, and the views 
are magnihcent. Don’t forget your torch (Aashlight)! 

From the bird’s-eye view atop the hill, the paddy helds below are reminiscent of 
the time when the Buddha suggested to Ãnanda, while they were standing on a 
neighbouring mountain, that the hhikkhus ’ robes should be cut and sewn in a simi- 
lar pattem, symbolizing the bhikkhu as a fertile field in which seeds of merit and 
virtue are sown to beneíìt present and future generations.” This symbolic tradition 
is still kept today. 

Ajãtasattu stũpa 

This pile of bricks, approximately one kilometre north of the VeỊuvana, is said 
to be the stũpa that Ạịătasattu built to house his portion of the Buddha’s relics. 

Vulture’s Peak (Gịịịhakũta) 

When not staying with the Sahgha at Bamboo Grove, the Buddha retreated to this 
crag, whose natural silence made it an ideal place for serious meditation. Many of 
the Buddha’s students, including Săriputta andÃnanda, became arahants in one of 
the caves on this rocky hill. 

There are two ways to get to the peak. 

The íìrst option is to walk for 20 min- 
utes beyond the jumble of stalls up the 
stainvay, then make a right at the fork 
in the path. According to Xuan Zang, 
the íìrst cave on your right is said to 
be where Ãnanda attained enlighten- 
ment just before the First Council. The 
second cave on your right is said to be 
the Boar’s Grotto, where Săriputta 
became an arahant. Ãnanda’s cave 
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is one of our íavourite places to sít at Vulture’s Peak. It is spacious and hidden 
by boulders from the main path. At the end of the main path you will come to a 
stainvay that leads to the top of the mountain containing ancient ruins and a small 
contemporary shrine. To the left of the stainvay you will find a tiny dirt path that 
leads to two caves said hy locals to be írequented hy the disciples Moggallăna and 
Mahăkassapa (note, hovvever, that Xuan Zang did not mention these two caves in 
his records). 

The left-hand path at the fork leads you hy way of a íurther 20-minute walk up to 
the Shanti Stũpa, built hy the late lapanese monk Nichidatsu Fujĩ of the Nipponzan 
Myõhộịi sect. It is believed hy followers of this tradition that Vulture’s Peak was 
the place where the Budđha preached the Lotus Sũtra, which is the primary text 
followed hy Nichiren Buddhists. Other Mahãyana Buddhist traditions assert that 
the sãtĩas Prạịnãpãramitã, Sũrãngamasamãdhi, Lalitavistra, and Bhardrakalpikã 
were delivered here. The modem Shanti Stũpa contains Budđha relics and is sur- 
rounded hy íantastic views of the countryside. Beíore reaching the top, you will 
notice a small path on your right that leads to a crumbling Asokan stũpa. The walk 
to this stũpa is another 20 minutes, so most pilgrims do not make the effort, but the 
360° panoramic view is quite rewarding for those who do. 

If walking isn’t for you, then you might preíer the second option: taking the fa- 
mous Rạịgir rope-way up to the Shanti Stũpa, and then walking down to the Vul- 
ture’s Peak. 

Tales from Gijjhakũta 

Two weeks after Săriputta attained stream-entry and joined the Bud- 
dha’s Sahgha, his nephevv Dĩghanakha came to visit him and meet 
the Teacher who had compelled Săriputta to take up this way of life. 
Climbing to the top of the mountain, Dĩghanakha found his uncle 
and the Buddha meditating in the Boar’s Grotto (Sũkarakhatã) just 
below the peak. Dĩghanakha, radically sceptical about everything, 
eagerly wanted to debate with the Buddha and prove to his uncle the 
superiority of his intelligence. “Sir, I reject all views,” Dĩghanakha 
boasted to the Budđha. “Dĩghanakha, proclaiming such a dehnitive 
statement is itselí an inherent contradiction.” The Buddha responded 
with calm and assurance: 

He who truly rejects all views would not assert any position at all, 
including the one so arrogantly professed. 

Clinging to any view, no matter how intelligent or mtional it seems, 
only leads to harm and dispute with others. Therefore, the best thing 
a wise person must do is to ahandon all views, without taking up 
new ones. 

Understanding how íoolish he had been, Dĩghanakha admitted his 
folly and relinquished his íormer position, accepting the Buddha’s 
articulation of unattachment. The Buddha then gave him instructions 
in Vipassana meditation, 
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AU experiences, Dĩghanakha, are impermanent, conditioned, 
dependently arisen, subject to decay, vanishing, fading away, 
and ceasing. 

Careíully following the Buddha’s instructions, Dĩghanakha became a 
sotãpanna. Sãriputta, who was listening to the entire discussion and 
put the Buddha’s words into practice, became an amhant.^ 




Shortly after his ordination, Sona, the son of a wealthy magistrate, 
was vigorously practising walking meditation bareíoot up and down 
the mountain to the point where his feet were becoming badly 
wounded. He had not achieved anything and considered returning 
to the lay life. Knovving that during his lay life Sona had been an 
excellent musician, the Buddha, regarding proper practice, gave him 
a simile of a lute: 

“Sona, if the strings are too taut, what will happen?” 

“They will break, Sir,” Soụa replied. 

“And what happens if they are too slack?” 

“The lute will be out of tune. It won’t play properly.” 

“Similarly, Sona, over-striving leads to agitation and discourage- 
ment, and under-striving results in laziness. A good meditator knows 
his limits and practises in a balanced way.” 

Sona understood how he was practising in the wrong way, tuned him- 
self accordingly, and eventually became an arahantĩ^ 


When the Buddha turned 55 years old, he asked Ãnanda to be his 
permanent attendant. Ãnanda told him that he would only comply if 
the Buddha met his demands: 

The Buddha will never give me any ofhis own robes. The Buddha 
wiU not share his alms with me. The Buddha will not let me sleep 
in the same hut as him. The Buddha yvill not ask me to accompany 
him to a lay-disciple s home for a meal if I have not heen specifi- 
cally invited, though if I am invited for a meal, the Buddha may also 
come. The Buddha will allow me to judge in permitting or refusing 
those people requesting interviews. The Buddha will let me ask him 
to repeat teachings that I have not grasped. Andýinally, the Buddha 
will let me attend every dừcourse, or if thừ is notpossible, he will 
repeat them to me again later on. 
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The Buddha happily agreed to meet these pious demands, which 
would laterprove to envious bhikkhus that Ãnanda was not receiving 
any sort of special íavours for being the Buddha’s attendant. 




While sitting on top of the mountain gazing at the íorests below, the 
Buddha spoke to a group of hhikkhus who were sitting next to him: 

Bhikkhus, just as a/oolish man clips off the twigs and leaves of a 
tree, thinking they were the heartwood: so is a/oolish bhikkhu who 
joins the Sahgha hoping to acquire fame and honour. 

Just as a/oolish man cuts off the tree ’s outer bark, thinking it to be 
the heartwood: so ừ a/oolish, self-righteous bhikkhu who delights 
in disparaging the mistakes of others. 

Just as a/oolish man removes the inner bark, mistaking it for the 
heartwood; so is a (oolish bhikkhu who practises meditation solely 
for the purpose of developing strong concentration. 

Just as a/oolish man coUects the sapwood, conỷusing it for the 
heartwood: so is a/oolish bhikkhu who desires to attain psychic 
powers. 

Just as a skilled man whofinds the heartwood and knows that its 
heartwood: so is a wise bhikkhu who enters the Sahgha, practises 
properly for the sake of all beings, and attains liberation from the 
mental defilements. 

After giving time for his students to absorb this thoughtíul simile, 
the Buddha added, 

Bhikkhus, this holy life does not have gain, honouK and fame for 
its own beneýit: does not have the attainment of virtue for its own 
benefit: does not have the attainment of concentration for its own 
benefit, and does not have the attainment of divine sight for its own 
benefit. The goal of this holy life is the unshakeable deliverance of 
mind. This is its heartwood, this is its end.^^ 




One night on top of this sacred mountain, King Vessavana, the Great 
King of the North, accompanied by a great array of yakkhas, gand- 
habbas, and năgas, visited the Buddha. The Great King and the Bud- 
dha recited the Ẩtãnatiya Sutta to arouse conhdence in the meditators 
and help them remain secure, protected, untroubled and at ease. The 
sutta praises all the Buddhas of the past, present and íuture as em- 
bodiments of truth, virtue, and loving-kindness." 
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Seeing the Buddha go on his alms round in the city, a brahmin Iiamed 
Vakkali became attracted to the Buddha’s noble appearance and 
joined the Sangha just to be near him. As a bhikkhu, Vakkali always 
tried to be around the Buddha, but rarely fulfilled his community du- 
ties and never practised any meditation. 

Watching Vakkali’s misguided behaviour, the Buddha admonished 
him, “Vakkali, it is useless for you to always follow me around, star- 
ing at my face. You should go to a quiet place alone and practise 
meditation. Only those who see the Dhamma see me; those who do 
not see the Dhamma, do not see me. For your own beneht, you must 
leave my presence.” 

Overhearing the scolding, some of the more immature bhikkhus gig- 
gled. Vakkali was so humiliated that he wanted to kill himselí. He ran 
up to the top of Gijjhakũta as fast as he could. Standing at the edge 
of the cliff and staring down into the valley belovv, he murmured, 
“This is what you get for being such a fool around the Buddha and 
his noble disciples.” As he bent his knees and prepared to jump, the 
Buddha appeared, “Vakkali, come here!” 

Vakkali was startled. His head hung low and he felt even more 
ashamed than beíore. They sat together for a few moments in si- 
lence. The Buddha’s mettã and compassion put Vakkali at ease, and 
the Buddha taught him about the true meaning of devotion and how 
spiritual delight arises from the proper practise of Vipassana. When 
the Buddha hnished giving his instructions, Vakkali íorgot all about 
his grieí, developed perfect understanding of anicca, and rejoiced in 
the bliss of arahantship.®* 


King Ajătasattu wanted to attack the Vajjains of Vesălĩ to expand his 
empire. He sent his minister Vassakăra to infomi the Buddha of his 
intentions and ask for the Buddha’s opinion of the plan. The Buddha 
tumed to Ãnanda, who was standing nearby, and asked him, 

“Ãnanda, do the Vajjains still hold írequent and well-attended 
meetings?” 

“Yes, Lord, I have heard they do.” 

“Do they still assemble, adjoum and períorm duties in concord?” 
“Yes, Lord, I have heard they do.” 

“Do they still follow their traditional laws?” 

“Yes, Lord, I have heard they do.” 

“Do they still honour and revere their elders?” 

“Yes, Lord, I have heard they do.” 
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“Do they still treat their women with respect?” 

“Yes, Lord, I have heard they do.” 

“Do they still maintain religious shrines of all the traditions?” 

“Yes, Lord, I have heard they do.” 

“Do they still protect and provide material requisites for renunci- 
ates?” 

“Yes, Lord, I have heard they do.” 

After Ãnanda conhmied these seven points, the Buddha told 
Vassakãra that as long as any group follows these guidelines, they 
would be prosperous and not decline. After Vassakăra left, the Bud- 
dha then gave seven points to Ãnanda for the Saủgha to follow in 
order to remain hamionious and prevent decline: 

1. Hold ửequent and well-attended meetings. 

2. Assemble, adjourn and períorm duties in concord. 

3. Follow the training precepts. 

4. Honour and venerate senior, experienced monks. 

5. Subdue craving. 

6. Esteem forest abodes. 

7. Maintain mindfulness.'” 




Three days before the First Council, Mahăkassapa told Ãnanda that 
only amhants would be allowed to attend. Since Ãnanda was only 
a sotapãnna, he felt great pressure to attain nibbãna. Not only did 
he want to be present for this great historical event, but since he 
had heard and memorized every discourse given by the Buddha, it 
seemed only natural that he should attend. 

Ãnanda retired to his cave on Vulture’s Peak and spent the entire time 
in strenuous meditation, getting nowhere. At dawn, just before the 
council, Ãnanda gave up the struggle with a sigh and accepted that he 
was not an amhant. F[e decided to rest. As he lay down, aware of the 
reality of the present moment and not longing now for any goal, he 
attained enlightenment before his head reached his pillow. Ãnanda 
went to the council and recited the suttas that preserve the teachings 
we continue to practise today.” 

Bimbisãra’s Jail 

Shortly after Bimbisăra had handed the kingdom over to his son 
Ajătasattu, the new heir became paranoid that his father might try 
to reclaim it. Ovenvhelmed by fear and anxiety, he had Bimbisăra 
imprisoned without food, hoping that the old king would die quickly. 
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Bimbisăra’s wife, Queen Vedehĩ, was the only permitted visitor and 
helped keep her husband alive by smuggling food in for him. After a 
few days the guards noticed that the k;ing’s health was not deteriorat- 
ing. The next time the queen came to the jail the guards searched her 
and conhscated all the food that she had hrought. Vedehĩ then started 
smearing a mixture of milk, honey, and flour all over her body for the 
king to lick off, but after a few days that ploy was also discovered 
and she was banned from visiting him altogether. Bimbisăra, how- 
ever, was a sotãpanna, and it is said that he was able to keep himselí 
alive hy subsisting on his meditative powers. Also, from the window 
of his jail cell, Bimbisãra was able to see the Buddha meditating on 
Vulture’s Peak. This sight filled him with a gladness and encourage- 
ment, which helped him survive. After a couple of weeks, Ajătasattu 
grew impatient and ordered his guards to slit his father’s veins. The 
wise and compassionate Bimbisãra died without hatred or regret in 
his heart. 

That same day, Ajătasattu’s wife bore him a son, Prince Udayib- 
hadda. Peeling great love for his child, Ajătasattu asked his mother 
whether his father had also loved him so. 

“No father could have loved his son more.” she said. “One time when 
you were a child, your father sucked on a boil that developed on 
your finger to help ease the pain. When the boil burst, he didn’t even 
take your finger out of his mouth to spit out the pus, feeling that the 
disgusting sight might frighten you. This is how deeply your íather 
loved you.” 

Ajãtasattu realized his grave mistake, and tried to call off the orders 
to have his father killed, but it was too late: Bimbisăra had just died. 
Ajătasattu was full of remorse, and was long haunted hy íears of be- 
ing murdered for the throne. His fears were realized many years later 
when he was killed hy the hand of his own son.’' 

Maniyar Math 

Just down the road and opposite to Bimbisăra’s Jail is a cylindrical brick structure 

decorated with stucco figures that was used as a cult shrine to worship the Nãga 

gods. Although there is no record of what Maniyar Math commemorates, locals 

say it marks the place where the Budđha taught the Dhamma to ãvakkha. 

Jĩvaka’s Mango Grove ựĩvakãmbavana) 

One night a courtesan ahandoned her child near the palace gate. The 
haby was found and brought to Prince Abhaya. Taking one look at 
the beautiful infant, the prince decided to raise it as if it were his own 
and named him lĩvaka Komãrabhacca. When lĩvaka was older and 
showed a Sharp intelligence and keen sense of leaming, the prince 
sent the child to Taxilă (Takkasilã) in Northern India” to study medi- 
cine. Several years later, aíter mastering the art of healing, lĩvaka re- 
tumed to Rặịagaha and became the personal physician of both King 
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Bimbisara and the Buddha. After receiving meditation instructions 
for the first time, Jĩvak;a became a sotãpanna. 

One time when the aging Buddha was ill, lĩvaka thought that he 
could better care for his teacher if they lived closer to each other, 
and proposed that the Buddha stay in his mango grove. When the 
Buddha consented, lĩvaka built a small monastery and donated it to 
the Sahgha. 

The ruins of the Jĩvakãmbavana are located about half a kilometre beíore the park- 
ing lot at the foot of Vulture’s Peak. Although the area is surrounded hy dense 
íorest, the ruins themselves are exposed to the elements and to the road. If you 
plan on meditating here for more than a few minutes, it is best to go early in the 
moming before the heat becomes intense and beíore the tourist crowds rush to the 
Rajgir Rope-Way. 

Tales from Jĩvakãmbavana 

Wondering what the precise guidelines on vegetarianism were, 

Jĩvaka asked the Buddha to clariíy his position. At the time, mmours 
had spread that the Buddha tolerated the killing of animals hy his lay- 
disciples in order to feed the bhikkhus. The Buddha responded, 

“Jĩvaka, bhikkhus are not required to follow a vegetarian diet. How- 
ever, there are three instances when they must reílise non-vegetarian 
food: if they see, hear, or suspect that the animal is slaughtered for 
the purpose of offering. Reíusing this meal will help people under- 
stand that bhikkhus do not advocate animal slaughter. So, unless the 
animal is killed on the bhikkhus behalí, he must accept whatever 
is given without generating feelings of craving or repulsion. In this 
way, proper bhikkhus humbly live in dependence on others, spending 
their time meditating and generating mettă for all beings.”® 

On the ílill moon of the month of Komudi (September-October), 

King Ajătasattu complained to his ministers that he could not sleep. 

As king, he had committed countless wrongs and was now plagued 
with guilt and íear.'*'’ When his ministers proposed that he visit some 
of the popular religious teachers in the area, the king replied that he 
had already been to them and had not been impressed hy their empty 
words. Ajătasattu summoned lĩvaka, hoping to find some cure. 

“lĩvaka, please help me with my problem. Is there anything you can 
recommend?” the king asked in desperation, clutching his aching 
head. 

“Your Highness, I am only a healer of the body,” the royal physician 
answered. ‘T have no cure for the king’s mental aíHictions. The Bud- 
dha, hovvever, is the master healer of the mind. You should go and see 
him. He is currently staying in my mango grove.” 
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The king was silent. He hesitated, thinking that the Buddha would 
reíiise to see him because of the way he treated his íather. Jĩvak;a con- 
vinced him othervvise. That night, they proceeded to Jĩvak;a’s man- 
go grove. Entering the premises, Ạịătasattu was seized with íright, 
imagining that lĩvaka, conspiring to usurp the throne, had lured him 
into this solitary íorest to kill him. The atmosphere was so silent that 
he couldnT believe 1 250 monks were meditating nearby. Jĩvaka’s 
gentle composure assured him, however, and he was convinced to 
proceed. When they reached the Dhamma hall and Ajătasattu saw the 
Buddha meditating amidst a huge assembly, all of the king’s anxiet- 
ies vanished. 

After exchanging greetings, the king asked the Buddha about the 
íruits of the recluse’s life, admitting that he was íeeling dissatished 
with his worldly ambitions. The Buddha then proclaimed the ben- 
eíìts of following the spiritual path founded upon right view. He con- 
cretely explained the various ascending stages of the path, as well as 
enumerating the immediate benehts felt by the meditators, who are in 
time transíomied from fickle worldlings into noble saints. The Bud- 
dha announced how it is “good in the beginning,” through the sense 
of security and pleasure derived from moral conduct; “good in the 
middle,” through the exalted bliss yielded from one-pointed concen- 
tration and restraint of the sense íaculties, and “good in the end,” as 
it culminates in the total cessation of suffering. 

“Many people from different classes choose to live the liíestyle of re- 
nunciation and meditation, rather than the comíortable material life,” 
the Buddha explained. “As opposed to the transient enjoyments of 
worldly life that are tied up with craving and clinging, with the life 
of renunciation, one can experience the highest rewards that are con- 
crete, lasting, personal, and directly verihable.” 

Peeling relieved from his stress, the king prostrated in reverence to 
the Buddha. “Respected Teacher, you have shown me the true value 
of the Dhamma. Thank you. Please accept me as a lay-disciple, as 
you accepted my parents in the past,” the king said, as tears rolled 
down his cheeks. That night, Ajătassatu slept with a peaceílil heart.” 

Swarnbhandar Caves (Sonabhandar Caves) 

There are two incongruent stories associated with these caves. The íìrst story, 
told by local guides, says that these caves were originally the entrance to King 
Bimbisãra’s treasury {swarn meaning gold and bhandar meaning treasury). Inside 
the cave on the left-hand side, you can see the shape of a door, which is said to lead 
to all of the king’s hidden gold and to a path that leads all the way up to Sattapanni 
Cave, where the Pirst Council was held. It is believed that only those with a pure 
mind, who can recite Mahăkassapa’s mantra inscribed on the wall, will be able to 
open the door. 
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The second, more scientiíìc story claims that these caves were carved out in the 
3"^ century CE for Jain ascetics. The cave on the right has carved hgures of Jain 
Tirthankaras and the Brahmi inscription at the left cave’s entrance reads: “The 
Sage Vairadeva, of great lustre, the jewel amongst teachers, caused to be made for 
the purpose of attaining salvation and liberation two auspicious caves worthy of 
ascetics, in which were placed images of Noble Ones.””’ 

Kãlasilã 

At the foot of Isigili Mountain are the ruins of an old, unlabelled 
stũpa believed to mark the spot where Moggallăna was murdered by 
some thugs hired hy the students of a sectarian teacher whom he had 
deíeated in a debate. The thugs tried several times to kill him, but 
each time they came near his hut, Moggallăna used his supemonnal 
powers to make himselí invisible. By doing this, not only did he 
save his own life, but he compassionately prevented the thugs from 
committing the heinous crime of killing an arahant. After repeating 
this drama several times, Moggallăna’s powers failed him. The thugs 
íound him and beat him to death. 

That evening some bhikkhus questioned the Buddha as to why 
Moggallãna wasn’t able to vanish on that last occasion. The Buddha 
explained to them that Moggallăna was at last paying off a kannic 
debt from liíetimes ago, when he had murdered his blind parents.’’ 

Kãlasilă is just beyond Rajgir’s gateway and the massive crumbling walls of the 
old city, along the main road Corning from Bodhgayă that runs through the narrow 
pass betvveen Sona and Udaya Hills (approximately 1.5 km from the turnoff to- 
wards Vulture’s Peak). Behind the stũpa is a small stream where villagers do their 
laundry and catch minnows. Between the turnoff and Kalasĩla on the left-hand 
side of the road is a stone compound enclosing a large flat rock with deep ruts, the 
fossilized remains of the ancient road, traversed by countless chariots of the times. 


Sleeping & Eating 


For meditators visiting Rajgir, two íavourite budget places to stay are the Burmese 
Temple and the Bengal Buddhist Association, which are next door to one an- 
other at the edge of modern Rajgir (ask rickshaw drivers to take you to the Bur- 
mese Temple for both places; they may not know the Bengal Buddhist Associa- 
tion). These two places are opposite the cnimbling and partially-buried eastern 
wall of New Rặịagaha, built by Ajătasattu after the Capital was shiữed from the 
protective mountains to the plains.’* If you climb to the top of the fort walls, you 
can see locals períorming their moming ablutions, young boys playing cricket and 
goats munching away on grass. Looking west, you can see a stũpa and pillar con- 
structed by Asoka. 

There are also a few inexpensive hotels such as Hotel Siddharth (both are not far 
from the Veluvana and the hot springs), and Hotels Rajgir and Tathagata Vihar 
(both near the Japanese Temple behind the VeỊuvana). Hotel Gautam Vihar, be- 
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tween the bus and train stations, has relatively clean budget rooms. The high-end 
iapanese Centaur Hokke Hotel is 3 km from the hot springs on the road Corning 
from Gayă, and the upscale Rajgir Residency is not far from the Japanese Temple. 

For food, your options are limited. The Hotel Tathagata Vihar and Hotel Sid- 
dharth have restaurants; othenvise you can try your luck at one of the dhabas 
opposite the VeỊuvana or go to the market in town and huy íruits, veggies and bis- 
cuits to eat in your room. If your taste sense door desires soba noodles, vegetable 
teriyaki, and green tea then head over to the Lotus Restuarant at the Centaur 
Hokke Hotel. 


Corning & Going 


There are regular buses to Rajgir from Gayă (70 km, 2.5 hours), Patna (100 km, 
3 hours), NăỊandã (11 km, 30 minutes) and Bihar Sharií (25 km, 45 minutes). 
Travel agents can also arrange taxis from Bodhgayă (2 hours). 

If you are going to, or Corning from Patna there are a few trains that stop in Rajgir 
and NăỊandã. There are no direct railway lines from Gayă. If you are Corning from 
or going to Delhi or Kolkata your rail options are: 

• Magadha Vikramshila Express 2392/2391 (New Delhi-Bhagalpur) 

• Howrah Delhi lanata Express 3040/3039 (Howrah/Kolkata-Delhi) 

Excursions 

Sãriputta Parinirvãna Vatta 

Knowing that he would soon pass away, Săriputta wanted to return 
to his birthplace to teach the Dhamma to his mother, who resented 
the Buddha for tuming all her sons into bhikkhus. When he reached 
his mother’s house, Săriputta was attacked by severe dysentery. 

While on his deathbed, a stream of devas and brahmas, including the 
Mahăbrahma, who Săriputta’s mother worshipped, came to pay their 
last respects to the venerable bhikkhu. This astounded his mother. 

She thought to herselí, ‘Tf the gods that I worship have come to wor- 
ship my son, what must be the power of his teacher?” Her resistence 
dissipated and she became receptive as Săriputta spoke to her about 
the power of the Dhamma. Listening attentively and putting the 
words into practice, she became a sotãpanna. In this way, Săriputta 
at last repaid the debt of life to his mother. 

After Săriputta’s death, Bhikkhu Cunda took Săriputta’s robe and 
bowl to the Buddha who was staying at the letavana Vihăra in 
Săvatthĩ. Hearing the uníortunate news, Ãnanda began to cry. The 
Buddha gently rebuked him saying that there was no need for tears. 
Săriputta was a great man, but he had not taken the Dhamma away 
with him. 
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Ẩnanda, have I not already toldyou that there is separation, parting 
and division from all that is dear and beloved? How could it be that 
what ừ born, comes to being, formed, and subject to pass away, 
should notpass away? That is notpossible. It is as if a main 
branch of a great tree standingýìrm and solid has/allen; so too, 

Sãriputta has attained Final Nibbanã in a great community that 
standsýirm and solid...Therefore, Ẩnanda, each bhikkhu should 
make himseựhis island, himsel/and no other, his refuge; each 
bhikkhu should make the Dhamma his island, the Dhamma and 
no other, his re/uge.^” 

Săriputta, the Buddha’s right-hand man, was venerated for his wisdom by all of the 
Buddha’s disciples. The Păli texts indicate that Săriputta came into this world and 
passed out of it in the village of Nălaka (also reíerred to as Năla and NăỊagãmaka). 
While most Buddhists equate this site with Temple 3 at the ruins of the NãỊandã 
Mahãvihãra (due to a text written by the 16th century Tibetan scholar Lama Taran- 
tha who wrote about the place from more than 1000 km away), Paxian and Xuan 
Zang’s descriptions of the stũpa placed by Asoka marking the site point some- 
where near the present-day villages of Chaụdĩmau and Naụand, next to Giriyek 
Hill. Several Buddhist artefacts have been found in these villages and the remains 
of a cylindrical stũpa crown the hill. There is also neat cave, yet to be identihed, in 
the middle of a sheer cliff halfway up the Southern side of Giriyek Hill. 

To pay tribute to the great “Marshall of Dhamma” (Dhammasenãpati), the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bihar, Bodhgayă Temple Management Committee, Nava Năịandã 
Mahãviha and the local community are developing this region as the Săriputta 
Parinirvăna Vatta. If you are in this region at the right time, consider joining the an- 
nual “Săriputta World Peace Walk” that occurs in this zone every Kãrtika Pũrnimã 
(October-November ílill moon), the same time of year that the Dhammasenãpati 
was born and passed away. Check with one of the above organizations or visit 
http://nalanda-insatiableinoffering.blogspot.ca/ íorthe event’s details. 

To get to Giriyek Hill (30 minutes, 7 km from Rajgir) from Rajgir, take Giriyek 
Road, which runs along the north side of the mountain and the massive Bharut 
ammunition íactory. The road is very smooth until the campus of the íactory ends. 
From that point onwards the track becomes very bumpy, so going by motorbike or 
jeep may be the best way to travel. Depending on the season, you may be limited 
to how far you can go by vehicle. During or after the monsoon season a small lake 
will force you to walk through the village and grazing area for about 1.5 kilome- 
tres. During the dry season youTl be able to drive right up to the point beíore the 
start of the climb to the cave. Beyond this path is another path with a Aight of stairs 
leading up to a cave known by locals as Guvha Mandir. A íriendly old sadhu lives 
there with some of his disciples. 

Indasãla Cave 

On a few occasions, this remote cave had the honour of sheltering the Buddha 
while he meditated. The cave, however, is best known for being the scene of the fa- 
mous dialogue between the Buddha and Sakka, king of the devas, during which the 
Buddha eloquently answered forty-two of the celestial being’s questions concem- 
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ing how sources of coiiAict arise, and how to eradicate these through the practice 
of deep meditation.*™ 

Most pilgrims erroneously associate the Indasăla Cave with the cave on Giriyek 
Hill. However, judging by the location’s description in both the Păli texts and 
Xuan Zang’s travelogue, the Indasăla Cave at Giriyek is probably not the actual 
cave used by the Buddha. In 2007, Bhante Priyapal, a scholar-monk from the new 
NăỊandă University, took our Indo-Franco-Canadian pilgrimage group to a moun- 
tain near Apsadh Village that seems to better conform to the written descriptions. 
The ancient sources say that north of Ambasandă village is Vediya Mountain, a 
solitary rocky hill with two peaks and a large cave íacing South. Giriyek, by con- 
trast, is not an isolated íormation, but a mountain with a broad peak forming part 
of a mountain range. 

Vediya Mountain, today referred to hy locals as Parvati Ki Pahar, is an interesting 
place to visit if you have the time. The mountain is crowned with a modern temple, 
partly built with Gupta-period bricks left over from ancient monasteries and from 
the famous Hamsa Stũpa that Venerable Xuan Zang tells us was built over the 
wild goose who oííered his life to a hungry monk. In addition to the large and en- 
ergetically vibrant cave, which looks out over paddy fields dotted with palm trees 
and could fit at least a dozen meditators, visitors can get a sense of the Dhamma 
activity that once took place here from nearby ruins of monasteries and stũpas. 
In the village at the base of the mountain are several Buddha images from the 
Pala period, the most prized being a life-sized íaceless image housed in a shrine. 
Ancient Buddha sculptures have also been found in other nearby villages such 
as Ghosrawan and Tetrawan. The inhabitants now worship these as local deities 
and are very proud of them. One elder told how all the village men once fought 
off the District Magistrate’s thugs, who came a few years back to steal their gods. 
According to Burmese legend, the soil and water on this mountain have medicinal 
properties that can cure digestive and respiratory diseases. 

To get to the Indasăla Cave vía Apsadh (45 minutes from NăỊandã), you will need 
to rent a car or jeep in Rajgir if you don’t have one already. 

Looking for some fun and adventure off the beaten Buddhist track, 
we headed out (by a very slow and bumpy horse-cart) to the lonely 
Giriyek Mountain. After making our way up the steep rocky path to 
the Guvha Mandir (which we had read was the Indasala Cave), we 
were surprised to find a group of sadhus sitting outside the cave, 
chatting away about man, god and everything in between. They were 
very yvelcoming and shoyved us around the cave, which they were 
temporarily using as their dwellingforprayer and meditation. 

After confirming and reconýirming that this actually was the Guvha 
Mandir, we told them that we wanted to meditate here for some time, 
to which they happily agreed. They asked if they could join us, to 
yvhich, of course, we also happily agreed. After about 15 or 20 min- 
utes of silence, the sadhus began chanting Sita Ram, Sita Ram fol- 
lowed by some devotional songs to Krishna. It seemed to us to be an 
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encouragement and our meditation continued for another half-hour 
or so. 

When we got up from our seats, the sadhus ojfered us each a warm 
cup of chai. We exchanged some limited words—our Buddha for their 
Bhagwan, our anicca for their Om. It was all very warm and/riendly. 
Both sides appreciated the spontaneous cultural and spiritual ex- 
change. We descended the mountain, smiling and waving goodbye 
to our newýriends. The ride back to Rạịgir did not seem so bad (and 
neither did the sensations of our surprise, when we later learned that 
we completely missed out on the real Indasala Cave!). 

- John Geraets & Karen Weston 


Palm Grove {Latthivana, YaỂỊivana), Jethian Village 

Seven years after he attained Buddhahood, Sidđhattha fulfilled his 
promise to King Bimbisăra by retuming to Rặịagaha to teach the 
Dhamma. When the Buddha arrived at the city, accompanied by the 
highly respected religious mendicants—the three Kassapa brothers 
and their 1 000 íìre-worshippers-tumed-6/ỉỉtt/ỉĩw—the townspeople 
were astounded. Walking in a silent procession with downcast eyes 
and begging bowls in their hands, the bhikkhus collected sufficient 
food and then proceeded to the Palm Grove (Latthivana) to eat and 
meditate. Hearing about the large group of noble mendicants, King 
Bimbisăra came rushing to the Palm Grove with a group of brahmins. 

Seeing the congregation of solemn meditators, Bimbisãra and the 
brahmins were unsure as to who was the leader—the young and un- 
known Siddhattha or the elder and íamous Uruvelă Kassapa. Sensing 
their contusion, Uruvelă Kassapa prostrated at the Buddha’s feet and 
acknowledged him as his teacher. Highly impressed hy the elder’s 
act of reverence, King Bimbisãra requested the Buddha to give them 
a teaching. The Buddha was glad to see his old íriend again and to 
have the opportunity to íulíìl his promise hy sharing what he had dis- 
covered under the Bodhi Tree. The Buddha then taught the king and 
his ministers the Progressive instructions on: (i) the benehts of char- 
ity, (ii) ethics as the íoundation for liberation, (iii) the haraiílilness 
of over-indulging in sensual pleasures, (iv) the íutility of conceit, (v) 
the bliss of renunciation, and (vi) the Four Noble Truths. 

The eyes of the listeners grew brighter by the moment as they ab- 
sorbed the Buddha’s inspiring words. Peeling their hearts open and 
their doubts vanish, the entire audience entered the stream of libera- 
tion. “Most glorious is the Dhamma taught by the Tathãgata!”‘“‘ the 
king cried out. “He sets up what has been tumed over; he reveals 
what has been hidden; he points out the way to the lost wanderer; he 
lights a lamp in the dark so that those with eyes may see.” The elated 
king then invited the entire Sangha to the royal courtyard for the next 
day’s meal, where he offered his pleasure park, the Bamboo Grove 
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(VeỊuvana), to the Saủgha. The Buddha accepted the donation and it 
became the tradition’s íìrst monastery. From that point onwards bhik- 
khus were allovved to dwell in permanent monasteries.'”- 

The most íamous monk to stay at the Palm Grove since the Buddha’s time was the 
7th century Chinese pilgrim Xuan Zang who spent two years here studying with 
Jayasena, a great Buddhist saint. Xuan Zang reíerred to this site as the Yaátivana 
Vihara, explaining that the name of the site was derived from a time when a man, 
who after measuring the Buddha’s height with stick (latthí) made from a palm- 
type of wood, threw it into the ground. The stick took root and eventually spread, 
thus becoming Latthivana/Yaátivana. 

In front of the village water reservoir/lotus pond is a shrine with an impressive 
black Buddha statue. The shrine, built by the lapanese goverament and the AU 
Kochi Young Buddhist Association, is located on top of a mound that was prob- 
ably the remains of a stũpa that either indicated where the Buddha stayed while at 
Latthivana, or where Bimbisãra and the Buddha met. There is another Buddha stat- 
ue near the local school. You can ask one of the íriendly locals to show it to you. 

Many caves in the vicinity of Rãjagaha are mentioned in the Pãli Canon, but have 
not been located. A cave now called Rajpind Cave, which is on the northem slope 
of Chandu Hill (3 km north-east of the village), was identihed hy Xuan Zang to be 
Kapotakandara Cave (The Pigeons’ Cave) where the Buddha and Săritputta some- 
times went to meditate. As many pigeons still inhabit this particular cave today, we 
can wildly speculate that this is the same place.‘“ 

To get to lethian Village from Rajgir, take the Gayă-Rajgir Road. If Corning from 
the direction of Rajgir, tum right after the Rajgir Gateway onto the very bumpy 
14 km road that runs along the Southern side of the mountains. After entering the 
valley where lethian is located, take the right-hand road at the fork until you get 
to the shrine. Another way to get to lethian from Rajgir is hy foot. If you are into 
trekking along ancient pilgrimage routes then go to the Porest Rest House near the 
Swarnbhandar Caves and follow the íootpath that climbs up to the mountain ridge 
and continues for approximately 14 km all the way to lethian. There is a clearly 
marked sign posted by the Government of Bihar. Alteraately, you can begin the 
trek in lethian and ask the very cooperative locals to show you to the start of the 
path, which also has a clearly marked sign placed by the Government of Bihar. 
Hiring a local to guide is advisable since it will ensure that you don’t get lost and 
remain protected from potential encounters with dacoits. From Jethian/Rajgir, you 
can instruct your driver to pick you up in Rajgir/Jethian. Ask locals for directions 
to Rajpind Cave on Chandu Hill. 

Ayer Pathri (Buddhavana) 

About 10 km southwest of lethian lays the small village of Ayer, which is at the 
base of a “Buddhavana” hill. It is believed that Lord Indra massaged the Buddha’s 
body with sandal-wood oil while he was staying in the low cave on the steep side 
of this hill. At present, the cave’s entrance is littered with the remains of ancient 
brick votive stũpas and Buddha sculptures. If you have the time to spare, catching 
the views from this site makes for a worthwhile visit. 
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NãỊandã 


Pamous for its heritage as an intemational centre of education for more than 700 
years, people oíten seem unaware of the fact that NăỊandă was also a place of 
prosperity and spiritual importance during the days of the Buddha. While staying 
in NăỊandấs vicinity, the Buddha usually resided in Ambalatthikă or at Păvãrikấs 
Mango Grove. Venerable Xuan Zang informs us that King Sakraditya (5th century 
CE) established the NăỊandã Mahãvihăra at the site of Păvărikấs Mango Grove.'“ 
The dãtaka stories relate to us that in one of his fonner lives, the Buddha was 
a very generous king who had his Capital here, and thus gave rise to the name 
‘NăỊandă,’ which means ‘insatiable in giving.’ 

Tales from NãỊandã 

While residing at the Ambalatthikã, the Buddha preached the famous 
discourse on the ‘All-Embracing Net of Views’ (Bmhmạịãla Sutta), 
which took place after he heard a dispute between the two wander- 
ing ascetics, Suppiya and Brahmadatta. Suppaya had criticized and 
ridiculed the Buddha’s teachings, while Brahmadatta had praised 
them. That evening, the Buddha narrated the dispute to his students 
and taught them the importance of always maintaining an attitude of 
equanimity in the face of criticism or praise. 

Bhikkhus, yvheneveryou hear someone criticừe the Buddha or 
Dhamma, do notyield to emotions of anger, irritation, or resent- 
ment, which will only act as a barrier to your spiritualprogress. 

Similarly, yvheneveryou hear someone praise the Buddha or 
Dhamma, do notyield to emotions ofhappiness, satisfaction, or 
pride, which will also act as a barrier to your spiritualprogress. 

Only with a balanced mind, shouldyou correct mistaken statements 
or acknoyvledge true ones. 

The Buddha then discussed how and why the sixty-two different 
types of philosophical, speculative views regarding the laws of na- 
ture arise, how they contain errors and create obstacles to proper 
practice, and how they are eradicated hy perfectly practising the first 
factor of the Noble Eightíold Path—right view. 

Bhikkhus, these erroneous views deny moral integrity and the laws 
of caiise and effect, they are not verifiable, and they are submerged 
in the belief of a permanent, unchanging soul. Accepting any of 
these wrong views is to fall into a thicket of views, a wilderness of 
views, a scuffling of views, an agitation of views, a fetter of views. 

AU these opinions lead the seeker away from emancipation and are 
attended with suffering, vexation and despair. 
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The Buddha then proceeded to reveal to his students the method of 
practising Vipassana, which cuts through the entangling net of views: 

Bhikkhus, with regard to all of these...they experience these sensa- 
tions hy repeated contact through the six sense doors; sensations 
condition craving: craving conditions clinging: clinging conditions 
self-perpetuation: self-perpetuation conditions birth; birth condi- 
tions aging and death, sorroyv, lamentation, sadness and distress. 
When a bhikkhu understands they really are the arising andpassing 
away of the six bases of contact, their attraction and theirperil and 
the deliverance from them, he knows that yvhich goes beyond all 
these views. 

The hhikkhus rejoiced at hearing such a proíound discourse on how 
to remain safe from the net of harmtiil theories and dogmas in the 
world.‘“ 




Shortly after his ordination, the seven-year old Rãhula went with 
Săriputta to live at the Ambalatthikã. The Buddha came to see how 
his son was íaring as a bhikkhu, and taught him about the importance 
of maintaining sĩla, especially by avoiding lying or exaggerating, as 
children are oíten prone to do. “Why do we use a mirror?” the Bud- 
dha asked. “To see our reũection, Lord,” Rãhula replied. 

Correct, Rãhula; and in the same way as a mirror naturally reflects 
the image in front of it, so does a bhikkhu with a strong sense 
of moral integrity review his physical, vocal and mental actions 
before, during and after their performance. With proper contempla- 
tion, the bhikkhu can better evaluate whether his actions are profit- 
able or unprofitable, and then shape future actions accordingly. If a 
bhikkhu realừes that he has made a mistake, he should immediately 
confess his fault to a wise companion on the path of Dhamma. Thừ 
will help prevent similar harmful situations from arising in the 
future. 

Knowing that he had made such mistakes in the past, young Rãhula 
bowed to his father and made a strong resolution to be more careíiil 
with his speech in the future.‘“ 

Site-Sitting 

Ruins of NãỊandã/ Pãvãrikã’s Mango Grove 

One of the Buddha’s íavorite places while in this region was the tranquil mango 
grove that belonged to the wealthy lay disciple, Păvărikă. Some time after the 
Buddha’s death, a major íamine broke out and NăỊandấs prosperity waned. The 
desolation remained until King Asoka visited in the 3'“* century BCE and lent sup- 
port that helped the sacred town Aourish once again. NăỊandã reached its peak 
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between the Gupta and Pala periods (4**' to T'' centuries) with the establishment of 
the Năịandã Mahãvihãra. 

This great university of intemational acclaim was íamous for its religious, philo- 
sophical, linguistic, social and scientihc fields of study. When the íamous Chinese 
pilgrim Xuan Zang arrived in 635 CE to study and teach there for five years, the 
university was already thriving. In his vivid and detailed accounts, Xuan Zang 
relates that more than 8 000 students from all over Asia attended the university, 
and that the teachers numbered over 1000. Despite these numbers, admission was 
not easy: most applicants were rejected hy the gatekeeper, who would pitch a se- 
ries of diữìcult questions that required quick and accurate answers. Many of the 
great early Mahãyana Budđhist thinkers were Products of NăỊandấs demanding 
curriculum. The logicians Dinnaga and Dharmakirti, the poets Shantideva and 
Chandrakirti, and the philosophers Santarakáita, Padmasambhava and Kamalasĩla, 
were all aluirmi of this excellent institute. These innovative minds spent their time 
here meditating and developing their intellects, which would later have a proíound 
impact on the world. 

The university thrived well into the 9* century. By the 12*'’ century, however, the 
glory of NăỊandă had come to an end. The strength necessary to preserve unity at 
the university was ruined, lost in a series of sectarian disputes and the dominat- 
ing inAuence of ritualistic Hinduism. NăỊandă’s final ruin arrived with the Islamic 
invasion when many huildings, including the great lihrary that housed some nine 
million manuscripts, were destroyed. This raid virtually wiped NăỊandă off the 
map, leaving little behind but a mass of rubhle and a memory.**” 

Today, the 35-acre archaeological park contains a row of temple and monastery 
ruins. Exploring the ancient shrines, meditation cells, slab stones for beds, alcoves 
for books and courtyards, you may find it easy to imagine what daily life for the 
students was like. It’s dehnitely worth hiring a guide to point out the details that 
easily elude the untrained eye, though each guide’s knowledgability varies some- 
what. 

Temple Site 3/Gandhakuti 

Kevadđha, an eager and devoted lay-disciple, went to visit the Bud- 
dha at Păvãrikấs Mango Grove. 

“Lord, if you would only display supemormal powers such as mind- 
reading, Aying and walking on water, then all the local people would 
have greater conhdence in the Buddha and the Dhamma,” Kevaddha 
said, hoping to convince the Budđha of his plan. 

“Kevaddha, períonning such magic tricks to impress people is low 
and vulgar. It increases the meditator’s ego and does not relieve peo- 
ple’s suffering,” the Buddha answered with a gentle smile and Sharp 
look into his disciple’s eyes. “The highest miracle,” he continued, “is 
eliminating the taints plaguing the human mind. Only hy this manner 
will the masses be genuinely attracted to the Dhamma.” 
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Realizing that his own approach was juvenile, Kevaddha smiled 
and bowed his head to the Buddha. He left the Buddha with a new 
determination to practise the Dhamma with proper awareness and 
equanimity. ™ 




The Jain ascetic Tapassi visited the Buddha, arguing that actions of 
the body, not of the mind, were most liable for carrying out immoral 
deeds. Unable to sway the Buddha into accepting his view, Tapassi 
left the Buddha and went to the ashram of his guru, the Jain leader 
Nigantha Nătaputta.*” Tapassi sarcastically narrated his conversation 
with the Buddha to his teacher and to Upăli Gahapati, an inAuential 
community leader and supporter of the Jain sect. 

The next day, Upãli went to the Buddha to clariíy why he proposed 
mental actions as more accountable than verbal orphysical ones. The 
Buddha explained to him that the mind was the essential ingredient 
for all other actions. If any action lacked a mental volition, then addi- 
tional kamma would not be produced. The Buddha then gave various 
similes to illustrate his point. 

“Suppose, Upăli, a Nigantha practitioner is about to die of fever and 
needs a cold-water treatment, but reíuses it on the grounds that using 
cold water is against his vows because it contained living beings. 
Are his actions pure according to Nigantha practice?” the Buddha 
questioned. 

“Yes, Lord,” Upăli replied. 

‘What if the Nigantha secretly longs for the treatment to relieve him 
of his pain? Are his actions still pure?” 

“No, Lord.” 

“In this way, the Nigaritha’s reíusal keeps his verbal and bodily 
behaviour pure; but his mental conduct is impure. Upon death, he 
would not be liberated from cyclical existence. 

“Wonderful, Lord, can you give another simile?” Upãli asked. 

The Buddha nodded and questioned him, 

“Upăli, can a strong man, with a single swing of his sword, tum the 
entire town of NăỊandă into one giant mass of flesh?” 

“Not even 50 men could do such a thing.” Upăli laughed. 

“What about a recluse, who has mastered his mind and developed 
certain supernormal powers? Can he do it with one hateílil mental 
action?” 
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“Certainly, Lord, a recluse with that level of concentration can ac- 
complish almost anything he sets his mind to,” he answered, under- 
standing what the Buddha was getting at. 

Upãli was impressed by the Buddha’s clarity and wisdom. After hear- 
ing several different similes, Upăli clearly understood the Buddha’s 
point that mental activities have greater consequences and greater 
power than verbal and bodily ones. Upãli told the Buddha that he 
was actually convinced after the íìrst simile; he just really enjoyed 
the way the Buddha spoke and wanted to hear more. 

After taking reíuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Saủgha, Upăli was 
warned to investigate his decision thoroughly. The Buddha did not 
want him to become a disciple just because it seemed logical at that 
moment. This impressed Upăli even more and he took reílige in the 
triple gem for a second time. The Buddha then told Upăli that even 
though he was changing practices, he should continue giving alms 
to the Nigantha sect which, for years, had depended on his charity. 
Astounded by the Buddha’s sense of compassion and generousity, 

Upãli announced his conhdence in the triple gem for a third time. 

Certain of UpălTs sincerity, the Buddha gave him the Progressive 
Dhamma instructions on: (i) the benehts of charity, (ii) ethics being 
the íoundation for liberation, (iii) the harmíulness of over-indulging 
in sensual pleasures, (iv) the íutility of conceit, (v) the bliss of re- 
nunciation, and (vi) the Four Noble Truths. The spotless, immaculate 
Vision of Dhamma arose in Upăli, and with a deep understanding 
of impermanence, he became one of the many sotãpannas in the 
world."" 

As a result of an error written by the 16th century Tibetan scholar Lama Tarantha 
(who probably never had access to Xuan Zang’s historical records and who wrote 
about NăỊandă, despite never personally visiting the place), most visitors mistake 
this site to mark the location of where Săriputta was born and passed away. How- 
ever, according to Xuan Zang, this temple ruin actually marks the location of the 
‘fragrant’ hut {Gandhakuti) that the Buddha occupied while staying at Păvãrikấs 
Mango Grove. Over the centuries, the building transformed from a simple hut 
to a moderate stũpa and then into a great temple. The surrounding votive stũpas 
indicate that this site was probably the most sacred at NăỊandã, and UNESCO has 
declared the monument a World Heritage Site. 

Archaeological Museum & Multimedia Museum 

The museum has a fine assortment of bronze, stone and terracotta works íound in 
the NăỊandã area, mostly dating from the Pala period (S*** to ll* century). One of 
the most impressive statues is the black stone carving of the Bodhisatta Avalok- 
itesvara bestowing a blessing. There is also an interesting collection of coins, pot- 
tery, iron tools, seals and manuscripts. The museum is opposite the ruins and open 
everyday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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The multimedia museum takes the viewer through a 45-minute 3D “Virtual jour- 
ney” of NăỊandấs historical, religious and geographical legacy. If you don’t mind 
some historical inaccuracy or exaggeration here and there, then you will certainly 
enjoy being entertained in the reửeshing air-con theatre. The museum has a decent 
bookshop and is located approximately lOOm from the ruins. 

Nava NãỊandã Mahãvihãra 

In 1951, Bhikkhu lagdish Kaáyap, backed by India’s íìrst president, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, íounded the New NăỊandă University, in hope of reviving the ancient Seat 
of Buddhist learning. The present campus is situated on the bank of a peacehil 
lake, two kilometres from the ruins. Walking the campus grounds among monks 
and scholars, or pouring through the books and manuscripts in the quaint library, 
there is a timeless quality that seems to echo what the original university must 
have been like over a thousand years ago. 

The New NăỊandă University presently offers diploma and degree courses in Păli, 
philosophy and ancient Indian culture. International workshops and seminars on 
Buddhism and Indian culture are hosted every year, and Buddhist scholars are 
welcome to stay and pursue their research. 

Xuan Zang Memorial 

This magniíìcent hall is a tribute to one of the greatest Buddhist pilgrims, Xuan 
Zang (pronounced Shwandzang), who travelled overland to India from China in 
the seventh century without a map. The beautiíul murals in the hall are stylistic 
replicas of the ửescos of Ạịaụtă and represent a lusion of Chinese and Indian art. 
The paintings depict how the monk sustained himself with faith and determination 
while Crossing the Taklamakan Desert and Himãlayan Mountains. The tremendous 
hardships he bore from diíBcult travel, however, were rewarded by the 15 years of 
joy he experienced as a pilgrim in India. In his epic journal, Xuan Zang left behind 
fascinating accounts of Indian culture, history, and society that he observed during 
his visits to the sacred sites, and while teaching and learning at NăỊandă. 

On his journey homewards, the legendary pilgrim carried with him 657 Buddhist 
texts, which he later translated into Chinese. These works helped clarify some 
misunderstandings of the Dhamma by early Chinese scholars, and also helped later 
researchers discover many of the lost sacred sites connected to the Buddha’s life. 

The complex’s large bell, donated by the Chinese government, con- 
tains an inscription of the Heart Sũtra, the famous Mahăyãna text that ar- 
ticulates the empty and insubstantial nature of all existence. Striking the 
magniíìcent bell with mindlulness and equanimity assists the medita- 
tor in understanding the distinguishing feature of the Buddha’s teaching. 
The memorial is about 2 km beyond the university ruins and is open from 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. You can íìnd a rickshaw or tonga to take you there. It is not 
advised to walk after dark. 

Silao 

Early one moming, a man woke up and noticed a poisonous snake 
slither over his wife’s ann, down the bed, and then out the room. He 
woke her up and told her what happened. He expressed his feelings 
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to her about the transitory nature of life and the urgency in finding a 
teacher who could help him find the way out of suífering. 

With the blessings of his wife, he shaved his head, sewed together 
a robe from discarded rags, and set out on the road for the life of a 
homeless wanderer. Then while resting at the Bahaputta Shrine in 
Sĩlao Village between Rajăgaha and NăỊandă, the man saw the Bud- 
dha approach and oííered him his robe to sit on. The Buddha re- 
marked how nice a cushion it made and the man, without hesitating, 
gave it to him. The Buddha accepted it with a smile and then oííered 
his robe in retum. 

Receiving Dhamma instructions from the Buddha, the traveller re- 
alized and experienced the peace of an arahant. This man was the 
legendary Mahăkassapa. He went off to live in the wild and was soon 
recognized as the master of ascetic practices and the Buddha’s íourth 
ranking disciple (after Kondanna, Săriputta and Moggallăna). For 
many Buddhist traditions, this íamous exchange of robes symbolizes 
the transmission of the lineage of Teachers. 

Silao is on the left-hand side of the road that runs about halíVay from Rajgir to 
NăỊandă. Go through the village for about 200 m until you reach the yellovv and 
pink Mahadevasthan Temple, believed to be at the same spot as the Bahaputta 
Shrine where the Buddha and Mahãkassapa íìrst met. Beyond the Hindu deity you 
will see two Pala period (8th to 12th century) statues: one is a repaired standing 
black Buddha statue, the other is a piece of statue that depicts Mahãkassapa offer- 
ing his robe to the Buddha. 

Silao is also íamous for being the khaja Capital of the world. Since the Buddha’s 
time, people would travel far and wide to devour this Indian sweet. Adventurers 
of the palate will not be able to resist scoữìng down a khạịa or two. Best to track 
down the khaja-wallah least swarmed by flies! 

Juafardĩh (Kũlika) 

At the time this book was written, excavations of an Asokan stũpa at KoỊitagăma 
(present day Juafardĩh) were said to mark the site of Mahãmoggãllana’s birth and 
parinibhãna site (he may have actually passed away here aíter being beaten up 
at the Kãlasilă Vihãra). The Great Disciple {Aggasãvaka) was bom and passed 
away during the new moon of November-December (Agahana Amãvãsyã). If 
you are in this region at this time, consider joining the annual Mahãmoggallãna 
Patha Padakkhinã Padayãtra. Joining this walking pilgrimage with the local bhik- 
khu Sarìgha will certainly be an uníorgettable experience! Check with the Nava 
NãỊãnda Mahãvihãra or visit http://nalanda-insatiableinoffering.blogspot.ca/ for 
the event’s details. 

Most drivers will not know how to get to this site (about 5 km from the NăỊandã 
ruins) so best to ask a local around the mins or university. 
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Sleeping & Eating 


Although most travellers preíer to stay in Rajgir, NăỊandã can be a pleasant place 
to stay if you have the time. Most pilgrims stay and eat at the Thai Temple behind 
the university or at the Chinese Temple near the entrance of the town, about 3 km 
from the ruins. 

You can also try your luck at one of the Jain dharamshalas outside of Năịandã on 
the way to Pawapuri (5 km), the village where Mahãvira died and was cremated, 
and which now has a beautiíul temple in the middle of a lake filled with lotus 
flowers. If you do visit Pawapuri, travel another 5 km to Ghosrawan, which has 
a 10 ft high shiny black stone Buddha statue and some ruins of a monastery. The 
temple in the neighbouring village of Tetrawan houses some ancient Budđha and 
Bodhisatta statues. 


Corning & Going 


You can reach NăỊandă from Rajgir (15 km) hy bus, taxi or horse-cart. There are 
regular buses that ply betvveen Patna (90 km) and Gayã (85 km) that stop in 
Năịandã. Prequent buses leaving from Bihar Sharií (10 km) on their way to Gayă 
also stop in NăỊandã. 

Some trains stop in NăỊandã, including the daily Shmmjeevi Express 2401/2402 
travelling between Delhi and Patna. 

We woke up early that morning hoping to get to NãỊandã quickly and 
spend the day yvandering around the ruins and visiting the museum. 

But by the time we 'd meditated, eaten, replenished supplies in the 
baffling Rajgir market and haggled with horse-cart drivers to take 
IIS to the bus stand, it was alreadypast noon. Nearing the bus stand, 
the driver began to make conversation in Hindi and broken English: 

‘'Where going? ” he asks. 

“NãỊandã, ’’ we say. 

‘7 take, ” he answers with a confident grin. The three of us look at 
each other and are a hítpuzzled... 

"Kitneh? (how much?)’’ 

"100 rupeya. ” 

The price is cheap, but what if the road is really bad, or worse, busy 
with lorries pouring diesel exhaust fumes right into our faces? But 
we 're adventurers, so we take a chance. "Tikeh (o.k), " we reply with 
some reluctance. 
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The road is surprisingly smooth and peaceful. The horses steady 
clip-clopping rhythm and the surrounding agriculturalýields create a 
magical setting. The two-hour journey passes very serenely. 

The serenity, however, is anicca. The closer we get to our destination, 
the more our driver gets impatient with the time. “NãỊandã, o.k.?!" 
he says, wanting to drop us right there on the highway at the town 's 
entrance, about two km from the mins. 

“Nahee, Nahee (no, no)...NãỊandã Mahãvihãra (the ruins)...aur ka- 
mm chahiye! (and we want a room). " We plead with him to take us 
closer to the ruins where we read that we canfind a guest house to 
drop our heavy hags. Unhappily he complies. He can 't resist our in- 
nocent tourist smiles and overly enthusiastic thumbs up. 

Approaching the ruins, we ask him to take us just one more minute to 
our guidehooks recommended Burmese Monastery. Five very long 
minutes later, we check out the only accommodation in sight (the 
hooks recommendation is non-existent), yvhich was a nm-down co- 
lonial bungalow with high ceilings and trimmings on the doorýrames. 

Despite the decency of the rooms, our sensations are telling us other- 
wise: we yvould be the only guests, the over-staffed employees stare 
at us in an eerie way, and it is highly over-priced. We politely decline 
the room and decide to keep looking. By this time, the horse is soaked 
with sweat and the driver is really agitated. To keep the peace, we 
get off at the ndm with our packs, pay him a little extra, and try to 
decide what to do next. 

Now it ’s late aftemoon, the mins are closing soon (and we don 't want 
to pay the high entrance fee for a short visit while lugging our bags 
around), our guidebook has the wrong information, and we ’re being 
syvarmed hy beggars, touts and would-be guides. Now we ’re the agi- 
tated ones and the whole yvorld seems to be laughing at us. 

Then we remember: when we were at Dhamma Giri, some /riends 
told IIS to visit a certain meditator/scholar living and yvorking at the 
new NãỊandã University. Not knowing what else to do, we decide to 
try to meet him. When we get there hoyvever, wefind that he is “out of 
station " and the security guard doesn ì even want to let us on to the 
premises. Overhearing our situation, some young Indian bhikkhus 
/ortunately takepity on us, convince the guard to let us in, and invite 
us to their quarters for tea. 

Meanwhile, security notifies our scholar ’s assistant, who tracks us 
down to see what we want. We end up chatting with him for a yvhile, 
and it just so happens that he has justfinished hisýirst 10-day Vipas- 
sana course for the institutes employees. He is sympathetic to our 
plight and not only offers us a room to stay in for as long as we want, 
butprovides a private cook to prepare our meals and snacks as well, 
free of charge. That night, lying down in our comfortable beds after 
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a delicious dinner, we realize another lesson in surrender and trust, 
and the siUiness of getting agitated. After a good laugh at ourselves, 
we doze off into long and rest/ul sleep. 

- MD & KG 
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Patna (Patalỉputtay Pataligama) 


The Importance of Ethics 

Towards the end of his life, the Buddha went to visit Pătaligãma, a 
city on the Ganges in the modem day State of Bihar. He knew that 
many of the city’s inhabitants had great respect for the Dhamma, and 
had a deep wish for him to bless their city with his presence. When 
Pătaligăma’s citizens heard that the Buddha was Corning, they built a 
new assembly hall and asked him to consecrate it. 

Thousands of people gathered at the new hall and eagerly waited to 
hear the Dhamma directly from the Buddha. The Buddha told his 
audience, 

Priends, carelessness with your sĩla hrings aboutfive dangers. 

Whichfive? (i) You will loseyour wealth through negligence; (ii) 
you will get a bad reputation; (Ui) you will notpossess self-confi- 
dence: (iv) you will die in a State of confusion, and (v) after death, 
you will be reborn in a woeful State. 

And, /riends; perfecting your sĩla brings aboutfive benefits: (i) you 
will acquire much wealth through diligence; (ii) you will get a good 
reputation; (Ui) you will feel conýident and secure: (iv) you will die 
with a clear mind, and (v) after death, you will be reborn in a happy 
State."' 

The Buddha then set off to continue his joumey towards Vesălĩ. The 
townsfolk came to see him off and in the Buddha’s honour, named 
the gate through which he left “Gotama’s Gate” (Gotamudvara)"^ 
and the ferry landing that he used to cross the river “Gotama Perry 
Landing” {Gotamatittha)."" After walking a short distance, the Bud- 
dha tumed around to look at the city, and shared with Ãnanda a pre- 
diction that it would grow into a great metropolis, but then fall into 
min caused by íìre, Aoods and war (which in fact did happen). 

Several years after the Buddha’s death, King Ạịătasattu moved his 
Capital from Rặịagaha to the humble Pătaligăma (Pătali Village), 
which blossomed into the prosperous Pătaliputta (Pătali City). This 
city remained a Capital for almost 1 000 years and reached its apex 
during the Mauryan dynasty led íìrst by Chandragupta and later his 
grandson, the benevolent Asoka. 

After the Buddha’s death, Ãnanda visited Pătaligãma a few times and preached 
several discourses in the Rooster’s Park {Kukkutãrãma)."* The lay-supporter Kuk- 
kutasetthi built a small monastery here, which years later was renovated and ex- 
panded by King Asoka and renamed Asoka’s Park {Asokãrãma). 
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Over the years, the Kukkutărăma/Asokărãma grew into a large monastic com- 
plex and was the setting of the nine-month long Third Council (Tatiya Dhamma- 
Sangĩti) sponsored hy King Asoka around 253 BCE. During this meeting con- 
vened hy 1000 leamed bhikkhus under the guidance of Thera Moggaliputta Tissa, 
divisive elements that had crept into the Sahgha were removed"^ and the Abhid- 
hamma was finalized by adding the Kathăvatthu, the fìfth of seven books of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. Shortly after the council, King Asoka sent out nine groups 
of enlightened dhammadũtas (messengers of Dhamma) to propagate the Dhamma 
throughout India and neighbouring countries such as Sri Lanka and Myanmar."'’ 

Site-Sitting 

Situated on the South bank of the Ganges River, this crovvded, dirty, and noisy 
State Capital has lost all resemblance of its past glory. It’s difficult to imagine that 
modem Patna was once the largest city in the world and the Seat of India’s greatest 
empire from the 6th century BCE to the 4th century CE. A series of íìres, Aoods 
and wars eventually destroyed most of Pătaliputta, and all that now remains of the 
past are the ruins of a large pillared assembly hall at Kumrahar Archaeological 
Park (6 km from the railway station) and some íantastic art in the Patna Museum. 

Pãtaliputra Karuụã stũpa 

The Pătaliputra Karunã Stũpa is in the middle of Buddha Smriti Udyan, a 20-acre 
park near the railway station that was established in 2010 hy the Bihar govem- 
ment to commemorate the 2550th anniversary of the Buddha’s mahãparinibãnna. 
Buddha relics donated hy govemments and monastic oíhcials from Thailand, Sri 
Lanka, Myanmar, lapan, South Korea and Tibet are currently enshrined in the 
stũpa’s inner sanctum. You are allowed to meditate in the presence of the relics, 
and are also encouraged to practice in the meditation hall adjacent to the stũpa. In 
addition to the library and museum, the park also houses two young Bodhi trees, 
one a descendent from Bodhgăya and the other from Anurãdhpura (which is a 
descendent from the original tree that the Buddha awakened under). 

Patna Museum 

This excellent, Rajput-fashioned museum was built hy the British in 1917, and now 
houses a collection of poorly labelled Buddhist statues from the past 2000 years. 
The museum’s marvellous collection of stone and metal statues and paintings of 
the Buddha and hodhisattas demonstrates how the Dhamma has inspired beauty 
and creativity throughout the centuries. In addition to the artwork, the museum’s 
most prized possession is a relic casket containing what is believed to be the por- 
tion of the Buddha’s ashes obtained hy the Licchavĩ rulers after the Buddha’s pass- 
ing. There is a hefty fee of Rs 500 to see the display, but many meditators feel it’s 
worth paying, as the casket is kept in a quiet separate room, making it possible to 
meditate in the relic’s presence without any outside disturbance. 

The museum also exhibits a variety of stuffed animals, tribal arteíacts and the lon- 
gest and oldest fossilized tree in the world (lôm long and over 200 million years 
old!). The museum is open from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and closed on Mondays 
and public holidays. The basic entry fee is Rs 10 for Indians and Rs 250 for for- 
eigners (the price has gone up since the anecdote below was written). 
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— Five rupees. (So says the man in the khaki uniform.) 

— Great. (We think, “So cheap. ’’) 

As we enter the Patna Museum, a colonial building with pillars, 
arched doorways, andýhking plaster, wefind ourselves trapped in 
a labyrinth of hallways and end up in a dusty and crowded exhibi- 
tion of various stuffed animals. A giant tiger in the middle of the 
room eerily surveys what goes on in hừ small kingdom, yvhile the 
local ‘freak of nature, 'a pair of Siamese baby goats, stares at us with 
plastic eyes. 

We quickly move through to the next exhibit of faded Indian paint- 
ings, and then to a room yvithout lights containing ancient Buddhist 
and Hindu statues. What we are really looking for, however, is the 
soapstone casket with the Buddha 's relics found in Vesãlĩs Licchavĩ 
Stũpa. We go upstairs and ask a riýle-yvielding guard. “ 100 rupees," 
he says with a blank look in his eyes. We are appalled. The mind 
starts churning: 

— One hundred rupees, ỉ’m notpaying 100 rupees. 

— Thats 300 rupees for three of us...wepaid only 15 to get in to the 
museum... 

— But what ifit’s worth it... 

— But what ifit’s not: we’ll have wasted 300 rupees! 

— But we came all this way... 

— ỉts really only a few dollars... 

We pay the guard. He/etches the keys to open the huge Steelpadlock 
keeping the sliding iron gates together. He turns on the lights; flecks 
offloating dust glimmer in the air. Behind a glass window, on a raised 
platform, sits a small soapstone casket, with its contents neatly laid 
out beside it: a copper coin, a Shell, two glass heads and a small gold 
plate (the ashes are still inside the casket). We gaze silently at the 
casket for a few moments and then tell the guard we want to meditate 
for a while. He hesitates and we have to bargain with him bypromis- 
ing not to burn more holes in the already very tattered carpet. 

After about 45 minutes of peaceýul meditation, the guard clears his 
throat; our time is up: another group is waiting to come in. The 
three of IIS silently smile at each other, all knoyving what the other is 
thinking: Its not every day that you get a private audience with the 
Buddha ’s remains. 


- MD & KG 
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Sleeping & Eating 


Patna is a good place to visit for a day. If you need to stay ovemight there are sev- 
eral budget and mid-range hotels and restaurants near the railway station on Praser 
Road (or tucked away in the lanes just off the main road). Budget travellers can try 
their luck at Hotel Parker or Hotel Amar. For those who can spend a hít more 
money for a much higher Standard, check out Satkar International, Rajasthan 
Hotel and Vegetarian Restaurant, or Hotel President. The Manvari Awas 
Griha Hotel and Restaurant serves one of the best, all-you-can-eat vegetarian 
thãlis. Patna’s best luxury hotels are Pataliputra Ashok and Maurya Patna, 
which overlooks the park Gandhi Maidan. The park’s landmark Golghar (a domed 
granary built hy the British) offers good views of the surrounding city. 


Corning & Going 


As the busy Capital of Bihar, Patna serves as a major transportation hub for the 
region. Patna has two bus stands: the New Main Bus Stand (Mithapur Bus Station, 
2 km South of the train station) and the Gandhi Maidan Bus Stand (on the north 
side of Gandhi Maidan Park). From the New Main Bus Stand you can get private 
buses to most major towns in Bihar, as well as to Vărănasĩ, Kolkata, and Raxaul 
(Nepal border). There are several buses that travel between Patna and Rajgir (and 
pass through NăỊandã). From the Gandhi Maidan Bus Stand, slower, cheaper gov- 
ernment buses are also available. 

Patna lunction Railway Station is connected hy rail to most major cities in India. 
At the P-floor reservation office, ticket window No.7 is reserved for foreign tour- 
ists. Some convenient trains are: 

• Shramjeevi Express 2401/2402 (New Delhi-Patna vía Vărãnasĩ and NăỊandã) 

• Patna Rajdhani Express 2309/2310 (New Delhi-Patna vía Mughal Sara!) 

• FIowrah Rajdhani Express 2305/2306 (New Delhi-FIowrah/Kolkata) 

• Magadha Express 2392/2391 (New Delhi-Patna) 

• Poorva Express 2304/2303 (New Delhi-FIowrah/Kolkata vía Vărãnasĩ and 
Gayă) 

• Patna-Kurla Express 3202/3201 (Kurla/Mumbai-Patna) 

Patna is also connected hy air to Mumbai, Delhi, Kolkata and Lucknow. The air- 
port is 7 km west of downtown Patna, and accessible hy rickshaw and taxi. Indian 
Airlines and Air Deccan both offer Aights to and from Patna. 
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Excursions 

Hajipur (Ukkãcelã) 

While taking a rest in Ukkăcelã from their wanderings in the coun- 
tryside, the Buddha spoke to his company of bhikkhus, making a 
comparison between a cowherd and a brahmin, 

Bhikkhus, the foolish coyvherd leads his cattle, during the rainy 
season, through a river at a spot where there is no ford for safe 
Crossing. Because ofhis/ailure to properly examme both shores 
of the river, his cattle drown. The wise cowherd, on the other hand, 
understands the weather and knows where all the fords for safe 
Crossing are located. His cattle do notperish in the river and con- 
tinue living their happy cattle lives. 

Similarly an inattentive and unskilled brahmin who preaches to the 
ignorant leads his audience astray from the properpath of awaken- 
ing. People who place their faith in him continue walking on the 
road ofharm and suffering. The wise brahmin, on the other hand, 
properly teaches his disciples how to walk along the path of peace 
and happiness. 

The Buddha then uttered, 

Knoyving directly the entire yvorld, 

The Ayvakened One who understands 
Opens the door to the Deathless 
By yvhich nibbãna may be safely reached. 

Now Mãra ’s stream is dammed, 

Its current blocked, its reeds removed; 

Rejoice then, bhikkhus, mightily 
And setyour hearts yvhere safety lies.™ 




Knovving that his life was closing in on him, Ãnanda set off from 
Rajgir towards Vesălĩ. When the news reached King Ạịătasattu, the 
king set off after him in order to pay his last respects. Meanwhile, 
when Vesăirs citizens had heard that Ãnanda was Corning to their 
land to die, they Aocked to the banks of the Ganges to welcome 
him. 

By the time Ạịătasattu caught up with the old bhikkhu, Ãnanda was 
already in a boat in the middle of the Ganges. Ãnanda found himselí 
in a dilemma: the king was imploring him to retum to that bank while 
hordes of people were on the other bank pleading for him to come 
to them. Not wishing to offend either party and wanting to avoid the 
possibility of íiiture conAict betvveen the two groups, legend tells that 
Ãnanda levitated up into the air and burst into a ball of Aames. Half 
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of his ashes fell on one side of the river and half on the other. Stupas 
were built over the ashes on both sides."® 

The Ganges’ constantly changing course has long ago washed away the stũpa on 
the Southern bank of the river, but the stũpa on the northem bank can still be seen 
today on the westem edge of Hajipur, not far from the market gardens. Today’s 
stũpa is a grassy mound crowned with a Hindu temple named Ramchaura Mandir. 

Hajipur is 10 km across the Ganges from Patna, and the stũpa can easily be 
reached en route from Patna to Vaishali, especially if you are travelling in a private 
vehicle. 

Champanagar ịCampã) 

According to legend, the City got its name from the numerous sweet-smelling cam- 
paka trees that grew around it. When visiting Campă, the Buddha would usually 
meditate and teach at Gaggara’s Lotus Lake, which was probably located in the 
same area as the body of water known today as Sarovana Talarb. 

One day Pessa the elephant driver and his íriend Kandaraka the wan- 
dering ascetic went to visit the Buddha at Gaggara’s Lotus Lake. 

Pessa was already a meditator and wanted his íriend to also beneíìt 
from the Buddha’s teaching. After giving them a short talk on the 
four íoundations of mindlùlness, the Buddha spoke to them about 
the four types of person who live in the world: a person who tortures 
himself, a person who tortures others, a person who tortures both 
himselí and others, and a person who tortures neither himselí nor 
others. Pessa, wanting to demonstrate his knowledge to his ửiend 
and to the Buddha, added “Sir, the íìrst three types of people are like 
animals entangled in the world of craving for pleasure and repulsion 
from pain.” 

The Buddha nodded in agreement; Pessa felt satished. Pessa thanked 
the Buddha for his time and left with his íriend, saying that he would 
like to stay longer but had a lot of things to do that day. After Pessa 
had left, the Buddha told the congregation of hhikkhus that the ele- 
phant driver was a wise man, but if he had stayed longer for a íurther 
explanation of these four types of people he would have attained the 
íìrst stage of enlightenment. 

The Buddha continued, 

Thefirst type of person is the ascetic who tortures his body, like 
I had done before I dừcovered the Middle Path. The second type 
of person depends on harming others for hừ livelihood, such as 
murderers and thieves. The third type of person ừ the monarch who 
oppresses hừ people or the brahmin who depends on ritual sacriýice 
in hope of gaining material or spiritual rewards. The fourth type of 
person is the arahant who has perfected sĩla, samãdhi, andpahhã. 

This person lives here and now — desireless, extinguished, cooled — 
and abides in bliss. 
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Having heard this precious teaching, the bhikkhus were satisÊed and 
inspired to continue their work on the path towards períection."’ 




When the brahmin elder Sonadanda heard that the Buddha was 
staying at Gaggara’s Lotus Lake, he immediately went with his stu- 
dents to visit him. When he reached the lake and saw the Buddha 
with all his disciples and those who had come to hear his teachings, 
Sonadanda became nervous that perhaps the Buddha would ask him 
a question that he was incapable of answering properly. If this hap- 
pened, he would look íoolish in front of all his students and those 
who hire him to perfomi the Vedic rituals. Being humiliated in public 
was something he felt he couldn’t afford to risk. 

The Buddha, sensing the brahmin’s uneasiness, addressed him: 

“Sonadanda, how many qualities does a person need to have to be 
considered a true brahmin?” the Buddha asked, knowing that this 
question was within the old man’s field of knowledge. 

“Five,” he replied with pride and relieí. Wiping the sweat ofĩ his 
brow, he continued. “A true brahmin must be bom into a pure brah- 
min family descending from seven generations; he must be well- 
versed in the Vedas; he must be handsome; he must be virtuous, and 
he must possess wisdom.” 

“Could one of these five qualities be omitted for someone to still be 
considered a tme brahmin?” the Buddha inquired. 

“Certainly, Gotama. If the man was ugly, but possessed the other four 
qualities, he would still be considered a tme brahmin.” 

“Could one of these four qualities be omitted for someone to still be 
considered a tme brahmin?” 

‘Tt is possible. If someone was not well-versed in the Vedas, but still 
possessed the other three qualities, he would still be considered to be 
a tme brahmin.” Several brahmins in the crowd began to feel ill at 
ease with Sonadanda’s comment. 

“Could one of these three qualities be omitted for someone to still be 
considered a true brahmin?” the Buddha asked, continuing with his 
questioning. 

“Yes, it is still possible. We could leave out descent. If a person pos- 
sesses morality and wisdom, he could still be considered a tme brah- 
min.” 

Hearing this, the crowd of brahmins went wild, shouting and ac- 
cusing Sonadanda of giving up his faith and adopting the Buddha’s 
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belieí System. After a few moments of grumbling, the charismatic 
Sonadanda liíted his hand and hushed the crowd, 

“If my nephew Angaka had pure descent, knowledge of the Vedas, 
and a beautiílil appearance, which you all know he has; but was a 
murderer, a thieí, and a liar, which you all know he is not, would 
he still be considered a true brahmin? Of course not! But because 
he is virtuous and wise, we can truthílilly declare that Angaka is a 
hrahmin.” 

Although unhappy, the crowd was silent; they knew that their elder’s 
words were correct. The Budđha broke the silence with a discourse 
on the ửuits of cultivating sĩla, samãdhi, and patĩnã. The discourse 
delighted Sonadanda’s heart and he offered the next day’s meal to the 
Buddha and Sahgha.'™ 

Champanagar is far off the pilgrimage route, but because it’s a diffìcult place to 
reach, it is also free from the noisy touristic elements found at the other sites. To 
get to Champanagar, take a bus, train, or taxi from Patna to Bhagalpur (220 km). 
From Bhagalpur, take a taxi to Champanagar. 

The joumey to Champanagar is long and the area is one of the most dangerous in 
Bihar, so avoid travelling at night and be cautious at unoữìcial roadblocks. Other 
than having a friend from Bhagalpur to shelter you for the night, your best bet for 
accommodation is the dingy hotel across from the Bhagalpur railway station. 

Vikramasila 

During the 8th through llth centuries, Vikramasila was recognized as one of the 
most prestigious monastic universities, comparable to NăỊandă, and was a cen- 
tre for the study of Tantrayăna, the last of the three phases of Indian Buddhism. 
Pamous Tantric Buddhist masters such as Naropa and Atisa spent several years 
here practising and expounding their interpretations of the Budđha’s teaching. One 
Tibetan source indicates that the monastery was made up of 108 temple buildings 
and a large courtyard, surrounded hy a protective wall. At its peak the monastic 
school was home to more than a thousand students and teachers from around the 
world, and had a long-standing relationship with Tibet. 

Take caution when travelling anyvvhere beyond the estahlished tourist and pil- 
grimage routes; this part of Bihar is widely reputed to be one of the most danger- 
ous regions in India. Vikramasila is 50 km beyond Bhagalpur. Take a taxi from 
Bhagalpur to Kahalgong and then on to Patharaghat, where there is a magniScent 
hill with rock cut caves, Buddhist statues, and a fine view over the Ganges. From 
Patharaghat, continue for another 3 km to the ruins of Vikramasila. 

In addition to the stone remains of the monastery and meditation cells, are the 
impressive ruins of the main temple, Aanked hy shrines on each side. Visitors have 
told us that the Archaeological Survey of India has a makeshift museum contain- 
ing several Budđhist statues; unfortunately, the place is often locked up and find- 
ing the person with the key is a challenge. 

Pilgrims travelling to Vikramaáila will find accommodation in Bhagalpur. 
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Vaishali (Vesalĩ) 
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Now a collection of sleepy rural villages, Vesălĩ used to be one of the most pros- 
perous and glamorous cities in the Middle Land. During the Buddha’s time, the 
city was known for its Creative arts, architectural wonders and enchanting parks 
and íorests. Vesălĩ was so spectacular that the Buddha once compared the city to a 
celestial realm and the richly decorated Licchavĩ princes to celestial beings. 

Vesălĩ was the Capital of the Vajjian confederacy, reputed to be one of the first 
States in the world to adopt a democratic form of government, where leaders were 
elected from the aristocratic class. The coníederacy consisted of eight tribes who 
all lived in harmony due to their strong practice of the Dhamma and their meticu- 
lous application of the Buddha’s seven guidelines for preventing decline in gov- 
ernment (see the section on Vulture’s Peak for a list of the seven principles). 

The people of Vesãlĩ loved the Buddha and always offered him hospitality when 
he arrived. Peeling welcome, the Buddha spent his fifth and last rains retreats here. 
If he wasn’t found meditating or teaching around the city’s many different shrines, 
the Buddha spent his time at Ambapãli’s Mango Grove or in the Great Porest 
(Mahãvana), which started at the city’s outskirts and extended up the Plimãlayan 
Poothills. 

Tales from Vesãlĩ 

Pive years after his Awakening, the Buddha walked to Vesãlĩ from 
Răjagaha to teach the Dhamma while the city was sutPering from a 
devastating drought, terrible famine and deadly plague. Seeing the 
misery that the people faced, the Buddha delivered the Jewel Dis- 
course [Ratana Sutta), praising the inspiring qualities of the Triple 
Gem. 

The Sublime One, knower of the sublime, 

Showing the way to the sublime, offering the sublime, 

Has expounded the incomparable Dhamma. 

This is the precious jewel in the Buddha; 

By thừ truth, may there be welTbeing... 

Cessation, detachment, and deathlessness: 

The welTestablished Sakyan sage 
Attained theseprecious States. 

Nothing compares to this Dhamma. 

This is the precious Jewel in the Dhamma, 

By thừ truth, may there be welTbeing... 

Those with firm minds, free from craving, 

Who apply themselves to the teaching of Gotama, 

Having attained that which should be attained, 

They plunge into nihbãna, 

Enjoying the highest obtainedpeace. 

This is the precious jewel in the Sahgha, 

By this truth, may there be welTbeing...™ 
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Legend tells that as soon as he Ênished speaking, a loud burst of 
thunder followed by a heavy rain fell on the City, purging it of its mis- 
íortunes. The Buddha then instructed Ãnanda to walk around the city 
and mindíully chant the sutta, which would help soothe the people’s 
minds and inspire them to practise the Dhamma. 

Shortly after the Buddha’s death, King Ạịătasattu and his minister 
Vassakăra drew up a devious plan for attacking the Vajjian coníed- 
eracy. Knowing that the Licchavĩs were sincere practitioners of the 
Dhamma and followed the Buddha’s seven guidelines for concord, 
they understood that the only way to deíeat them was hy sabotaging 
the republic’s interaal harmony. 

Pretending to be a traitor to his king, Vassakãra joined the Licchavĩ 
tribe and lived amongst them for three years. He gradually created 
striíe amongst the princes hy lying to them and spreading false ru- 
mours. Eventually, the princes no longer trusted each other and the 
coníederacy ửagmented. When the Magadhans attacked them, the 
Licchavĩs could not deíend themselves. Vesălĩ’s riches were plun- 
dered, its independent political System destroyed, and the population 
massacred.'-^ 


Sometime between 443 and 383 BCE, about 100 years after the Eirst Coun- 
cil in Rặịagaha, the Second Council (Diitiya Dhamnia-Sangĩti) was held at the 
Vălukãrăma Vihăra near Vesălĩ. The meeting of 700 hhikkhus was sponsored hy 
King Kãlăsoka and presided over by the Bhikkhus Revata Thera and Yasa Saủgiti 
Thera. Monks from all over India attended the council, including Bhikkhu Sab- 
bakamin from Kosambĩ, believed to be the oldest bhikkhu in the world and who, it 
is said, once shared a room with Ãnanda. 

Different traditions maintain different accounts of why the council was called. 
One version believes that the meeting was called because of a doctrinal dispute 
conceming the status of the arahant. Certain monks argued that arahants were not 
truly liberated from the íetters and were still subject to the temptations and pas- 
sions of worldly existence. These monks dubbed themselves as the “Great Com- 
munity” (Mahãsanghika), while the monks who continued to assert the purity of 
the status of the arahant reíerred to themselves as the “Elders” {Sthaviras), so as 
to identily themselves with what they believed to be the original teachings of the 
Buddha. 

Another account of the Second Council holds that the cause of the disagreement 
was not doctrinal, but rather a dispute conceming certain breaches of the monastic 
code of discipline. In this version, the Sthaviras reíused to accept the changes of 
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certain vinaya rules by the Mahasaiighikas such as using salt to season food, drink- 
ing uníemented palm wine, and accepting gold and silver. 

While the exact reason for calling the Second Council remains uncertain, what’s 
certain is that the meeting resulted in a signiẼcant and far-reaching schism in the 
Saủgha, one which has lasted to this day. The Mahãsaủghika later evolved into the 
Mahãyãna, the “Great Vehicle,” and the strongest surviving school of the Sthavi- 
ras became known as the Theravãda, or “Council of Elders.” 

Site-Sitting 

Licchavĩ stũpa 

After the Buddha passed away in Kusinără, his ashes were divided into eight por- 
tions that were distributed amongst the various regional kingdoms, where they 
were enshrined in what became known as the eight mahãstũpas. The stũpa at 
Vesãlĩ was built hy the Licchavĩ tribe to enshrine their portion of the remains. 
Some 300 years later Asoka excavated the stũpa and removed the majority of the 
relics, distributing them to other stũpas he’d huilt throughout his empire. 

In 1958, the Licchavĩ Stũpa was opened hy archaeologists, who found a small 
soap-stone casket containing bumt bone, a copper coin, a Shell, two glass beads 
and a small gold plate. The archaeologists also íound evidence of Asoka’s earlier 
excavation. These treasures were taken to the Patna Museum, and can still be seen 
there today; all the pilgrim sees of the Licchavĩ Stũpa at the site is its íoundation. 

Shanti stũpa 

Towering over the village, the Nipponzan Myõhộịi Shanti Stũpa graces Vesălĩ with 
its majestic beauty, and perhaps clues us into Vesălĩ’s past splendour. Inaugurated 
in October 1996, the Stũpa was built hy Nipponzan Myõhộịi, a modem lapanese 
Buddhist order íounded hy Nichidatsu Fujĩ in 1917. Under Fujrs guidance, the 
organization has constructed Shanti Stũpas at sites throughout the world in order 
to promote the Buddhist Vision of peace and hamiony for all beings. The stũpa 
enshrines some of the Buddha’s corporeal relics, and many meditators íìnd that 
this helps create a tranquil atmosphere for meditation. 

Archaeological Museum 

Just north of the large water tank in the middle of the village is a small museum 
holding antiquities found in the area. The museum’s stated hours claim that it 
should be open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. everyday except Pridays, although in our 
experience, this was not always the case. 

The water tank is believed to be the Ahhừeka Puskarina, the ceremonial place 
where Vajjian rulers were anointed at their coronation. Today it is the Central meet- 
ing place for the village women to congregate and do their washing and social- 
izing. 

Raja Visala Ka Ghar (House of Vesãlĩ’s King) 

Just off the main road Corning from Patna is a large rectangular structure said to 
have been part of a Licchavĩ assemhly hall. As centuries of regular Aooding have 
left the city buried under numerous layers of silt, this is the only secular structure 
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we have left of the ancient City. Nearby is a buried stupa topped with the tomb of 
Sheikb Mohammad Qazin, a celebrated 15“' century Suíì saint. 

Looking out over the stark present-day landscape from the top of the mound, one 
gets a real sense of the incredible change that has occurred since the days when 
the Buddha described this place as a land of groves and gardens. Kingdoms have 
arisen and passed away, cultures have blossomed and withered, and religions 
have illuminated and brought darkness. And all that is left, and that will be left, 
is crumbled and buried under layers and layers of silt. Like so many of the ruins 
throughout the Middle Land, the few remains at Vesălĩ offer an education on the 
impermanence of all things. 

Amvara Village 

The village of Amvara, west of the Shanti Stũpa, is believed to be the spot where 
AmbapãlTs Grove once stood. However, no archaeological ruins have been found 
to support this claim. 

Ever since she was a child, Ambapãli had been considered the most 
beautiíul girl in Vesălĩ. All the Licchavĩ princes wanted to marry her, 
and were always competing with each other for her attention. Real- 
izing the impossibility of only one of them having her, the princes 
decided to make Ambapãli a lady of the court.'^^ 

The íìrst time Ambapăli encountered the Buddha was while he was 
resting in her mango grove, shortly beíore his final rains retreat. She 
was surprised at how composed he was. Most men who looked at her 
either had eyes hlled with lust or embarrassment. The Buddha was 
completely serene. 

Seeing how much she suffered inside, the Buddha looked into her 
eyes with tenderness and said, “Ambapăli, beauty arises and passes 
away like all other phenomena. Fame and fortune are no different. 
Cherish all the moments left to you in this life. Do not lose yourself 
in the world of the senses.” Hearing this precious teaching, she felt 
grateíiil and invited the Buddha and Saủgha for the next day’s meal. 

A group of Licchavĩ princes stopped Ambapăli on her way home, and 
when they heard that she was going to serve the Buddha the next day, 
they tried bribing her with one hundred thousand pieces of money to 
give up her invitation to them. Ambapãli steadfastly reílised, “Sirs, 

I would not hand over tomorrow’s meal even if you gave me Vesălĩ 
with all its revenues.” The next day, after the meal was hnished, 
Ambapăli gifted her mango grove to the Saúgha, which in time grew 
into a well-known monastery where many bhikkhunĩs resided.'-'' 

Tales from Ambapãli’s Grove 

Later in life, Ambapãli ordained as a bhikkhunĩ and quickly attained 
arahantship. She composed a famous poem, which today, is one of 
the earliest known compositions hy an Indian woman. Her poem 
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expressed the transiency of youthíul beauty and the inevitability of 
old age: 

In youth, my hair was curled at the tips, 

And black—like the colour ofbees: 

With age, it has turned to coarse hemp. 

In youth, my hair was coiffed and/mgrant — 

Like a bouquet of perỷumedflowers: 

With age, it smells like musty animal fur. 

In youth, my hair was styled with braids, 

Ornamented with delicate pins, decorated with gold, 

Splendidly thick and lush — 

Like a yvell-tended grove; 

With age, it balds andgrows thin... 

In youth, my teeth were beautiful — 

Like white plantain huds: 

With age, they have broken and yellowed. 

In youth, my voice had a sweet, melodious tone — 

Like a cuckoo bird singing in the jungle; 

With age, ìt cracks and cackles... 

In youth, my hands were delicate and splendid, 

Always adorned with golden rings; 

With age, they are like onions andpotatoes. 

Inyouth, my breasts were perfectly round,firm and high. 

Now, with the drought of old age, they droop and dangle — 

Like a pair of empty old water bags... 

In youth, my feet were delicate — 

Like soft cotton; 

With age, they have shrivelled and cracked. 

Then, thừ physical heap was gotgeous; 

Now. it 's a decrepit home ofpains. 

The truth of the Truth-Speaker ’s words never changes. 

During his last visit to Ambapăli’s Grove on his way to Kusinãră, the 
Buddha instructed the monks and nuns to diligently practise the four 
íoundations of awareness (satipatthãnas): 

Bhikkhus, a bhikkhu should dwell ardently aware with a constant 
and thorough understanding of impermanence. And how should 
a bhikkhu dwell ardently ayvare with a constant and thorough 
understanding of impermanence? Here a bhikkhu dwells ohserving 
the body in hody, having removed craving and aversion towards the 
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world of mind and matter. He dwells observing sensations in sensa- 
tions...mind in mind...mental contents in mental contents... 

And how bhikkhus, does a bhikkhu dwell ardently aware with a 
constant and thorough understanding of impermanence? Here a 
bhikkhu is ardently aware with a constant and thorough under- 
standing of impermanence while goingforwards or hackwards; 
while looking straight ahead or sideways; while bending or stretch- 
ing; while yvearing the robes or carrying the bowl: yvhile chewing, 
drinking, eating, or tasting; while defecating or urinating: while 
yvalking, standing, sitting, sleeping, waking, speaking or keeping 
silent. In this yvay a bhikkhu dyvells ardently ayvare with a constant 
and thorough understanding of impermanence: this is my instruc- 
tion to you. 

Pinnacled Hall Monastery in the Great Porest 
{Mahãvana Kutagarasala Vihãra) 

The principle monastery in Vesălĩ was the Mahãvana Kutagarasala Vĩhăra, where 
the Buddha gave numerous important teachings. The site is perhaps most íamous 
for hosting the legendary scene of the Buddha admitting women into the Sangha. 

The archeological park containing the ruins of the Mahăvana Kutagarasala Vihãra 
is in the village of Kolhua. To get to the ruins, which are reíerred to hy locals 
simply as Ãnanda Stũpa, tum left at Vesăli’s main gate towards Muzaffarpur. After 
about 3 kin you will see a sign indicating the Ãnanda Relic Stũpa and Asokan Pil- 
lar. Tum left and travel another kilometre until you reach the site. Altemately, if 
travelling hy foot, hicycle, or rickshaw, you can take a longer, more scenic route 
through the village hamlets vía the back road beginning at the Licchavĩ Stũpa. The 
villagers rarely see íoreigners and will likely offer wann smiles and greetings. The 
archaeological park is open every day, and there is an entry fee. 

Ãnanda Relic stũpa 

The stũpa commemorates the Buddha’s cousin and great attendant. When the stũpa 
was excavated in the late 1970s, small sheets of gold and semi-precious stones 
were íound along with the stone relic casket containing Ãnanda’s mortal remains. 

When meditating at this stũpa, practitioners may wish to reũect upon the selAess- 
service that Ãnanda gave to the Buddha day and night for 25 years. The Buddha 
praised Ãnanda’s excellent qualities, at one time saying of him: “people are de- 
lighted when they see him, they are pleased when he speaks about the Dhamma, 
and they are disappointed when he is silent.”*^’ 

Asokan Pillar 

Locals claim that the stone pillar next to the Ãnanda Stũpa was erected hy King 
Asoka; some scholars, however, argue that this attribution is incorrect. The char- 
acteristic shaft of an Asokan pillar was slender and polished. This one, however, 
is thick, squat, and lacking polish. The lion Capital is also unlike the other Asokan 
lion capitals íound around India. Perhaps this pillar is pre-Asokan and was the 
prototype for his pillars.'^® 
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Ramakund 

The water tank near the pillar is said to mark the legendary spot where a monkey 
once offered a bowl of honey to the Buddha. When the Buddha accepted the gift, 
the monkey was so happy that he leapt ecstatically from tree to tree. Carried away 
with enthusiasm, the monkey accidentally fell from a tall tree and died immedi- 
ately. Later that evening, the Buddha told those who witnessed the tragic event that 
since the monkey’s mind was joyous at the time of his death, he was rebora in one 
of the heavenly realms. 

Tales from Mahãvana Kutagarasala Vihãra 

Mahăpajãpati, the Buddha’s aunt and íoster mother, began to feel that 
palace life was stiAing, and even a hindrance to her progress along 
her spiritual path. She very much wanted to join the Saủgha, but 
the Buddha had already rehised her request while he was staying at 
Nigroda’s Park in Kapilavattu. Mahãpajăpati decided that she would 
try to convince the Buddha that she was serious and detemiined. 

She joined five hundred Sakyan princesses with similar sentiments, 
and together the women shaved their heads, donned the mendicant’s 
robe, and walked bareíoot from Kapilavatthu to Vesălĩ (about 430 
km!) where the Buddha was staying. When they arrived at the gates 
of the Kutagarasala Vihăra, they were tired, dirty, their feet blistered 
and swollen. The women’s wills, however, remained unshaken. 

“What happened to you?” Ãnanda cried out in disbelieí. He had nev- 
er seen any of these women even lift up a hnger, yet now they looked 
like hardened mendicants. 

“We wanted to show the Buddha that we are also capable of living 
the lives of renunciates. Please, Ãnanda, speak to the Buddha on our 
behalí,” Mahãpajăpati beseeched her nephew. 

Ãnanda was deeply moved hy their devotion. He went to the Buddha 
and told him of everything the women had gone through. He asked, 

“Lord, is it possible for women to attain the fmits of stream-enterer, 
once-returner, never-retumer, and arahantT' 

“Yes, Ãnanda, any woman who strives diligently on the path of 
Dhamma can attain any of these stages,” the Buddha replied. 

“Lord, can women attain the final goal more quickly if they renounce 
the world?” The Buddha nodded. 

“Then please have compassion for them, Lord. Peraiit them to ordain 
into the Saủgha.” 

He asked three times and hnally aíter a long moment of silence, the 
Buddha consented on the condition that they follow certain rules 
that conhormed to social customs of the time and which would help 
protect them from potential dangers. The women were delighted 
when Ãnanda brought them the news. Living the lives of disciplined 
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bhikkhunĩs, they practised the Dhamma diligently, and in a short time 
tasted the íruits of nibbãna.™ 




“Lord, my memory is not very good. I cannot remember the 227 pre- 
cepts for bhikkhus. What should I do?” Bhikkhu Vajjiputtaka com- 
plained to the Buddha. 

Vajjiputtaka, do not worry about all these detailed guidelines. Sim- 
ply maintain yourpractice of sũa, samãdhi andpaniỉã with perfect 
ayvareness and equanimity. That is all you need to do. 

Understanding what the Buddha meant, Vajjiputtaka bowed and went 
to his hut to continue rehning his practice of these three trainings. 
Within a short time, Vajjiputtaka became an arahant.™ 

Saccaka Aggivessana was a very clever and educated philosopher. 
Anyone who dared to coníront him in a debate would shrink away in 
deíeat shaking, shivering, trembling, and sweating under the armpits. 
One day, while impressing a group of 500 Licchavĩ princes with his 
oratory skills, Saccaka bragged that he could easily deíeat the Bud- 
dha in a debate, 

“Just as a strong man could drag around a long-haired ram by its 
coat, so too could I drag around the Buddha in a debate,” he boasted. 
“And just as a strong brewer’s mixer could take a straining cloth hy 
the corners and shake and thump it about, so too could I shake and 
thump the Buddha about in a debate.” 

Saccaka’s outrageous conceit aroused excitement in the princes. 
They urged him to prove himselí and they all went to the Great For- 
est where the Buddha was meditating. After exchanging their greet- 
ings, Saccaka questioned him, “Sir, how do you discipline and in- 
struct your disciples?” 

“This is how I discipline my disciples, Aggivessana, and this is how 
my instruction is presented to my disciples: ‘Bhikkhus, material fomi 
is impemianent, sensation is impermanent, perception is imperma- 
nent, formative reactions are impermanent, consciousness is imper- 
manent. Bhikkhus, material form is not self, sensation is not self, per- 
ception is not self, formative reactions are not self, consciousness is 
not self. AU fonnations are impennanent; all things are not self.’ That 
is the way I discipline my disciples, and that is how my instruction is 
presented to my disciples.” 

The arrogant Saccaka chuckled and looked around at the crowd hop- 
ing to get their support. He asserted, “Sir, you are greatly mistaken. 
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Each of the five aggregates does contain a self (attã), and each of 
these aggregates is responsible for producing meritorious or demeri- 
torious actions.” The Buddha then counter-questioned Saccaka, 

“Tell me something, Aggivessana, is it possible to exercise total con- 
trol over material fon'n....sensations...perceptions...fon'native reac- 
tions...consciousness, saying Tet my material form...sensations... 
perceptions...formative reactions...consciousness be like this; let 
my material form...sensations...perceptions..Tormative reactions... 
consciousness not be like this?’” 

Saccaka was speechless. The Buddha urged him to speak, tell- 
ing him that he cannot come here and challenge him to a debate 
and then remain silent. With his head down, shoulders drooping, 
and sweat dripping proíusely down his face, Saccaka gloomily 
responded, “Yes Sir, you are right. It is impossible to exert mastery 
over any of the aggregates. They can not be identihed as ‘mine,’ 

T,’ or ‘my self.”’ 

The Buddha let a moment of silence pass so that Saccaka and all the 
princes could reũect on these truths. He then ílirthered his point, 

Aggivessana, since all the aggregates are impermanent and not 
susceptible to perfect control, they naturally result in suffering. 

This ừ why all the noble disciples regard all experiences, whether 
past, future, orpresent, internal or external, coarse orýine, in/erior 
or superior, far or near as they actually are: ‘not mine, not ỉ, not 
myself. ” Those who carry out the Tathãgata s instructions in this 
way live with satisfaction and are free from all doubts, fears and 
con/usion thatplague the human mind. 

Saccaka, humbled hy the deíeat, apologized for his mde behaviour 
and invited the Buddha and Saúgha for the next day’s meal out of 
gratitude for the lesson he leamed.'^' 

A few days after his íailure in reíliting the Buddha’s doctrine of 
anattã, Saccaka retumed to the Buddha with some questions regard- 
ing meditation practices for developing awareness and concentration. 
The Buddha explained that no experience, pleasant or painíul, will 
ovenvhelm anyone understanding the three characteristics of anicca, 
dukkha and anattã. 

“How, Aggivessana, is one undeveloped in awareness and undevel- 
oped in concentration? Here, Aggivessana, a pleasant sensation aris- 
es in an untaught ordinary person. Touched hy that pleasant sensa- 
tion, he lusts after the pleasure object. That pleasant sensation fades 
away, and then a painílil sensation arises. Touched by that painíul 
sensation, he sorrows, grieves, laments, weeps or beats his breast 
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becoming distraught. When that pleasant sensation had arisen in him, 
it invaded his concentration and remained because his awareness was 
not developed. And when that painílil sensation had arisen in him, it 
invaded his concentration and remained because his awareness was 
not developed. Anyone, Aggivessana, who reacts in this double man- 
ner, is undeveloped in awareness and undeveloped in concentration. 

“And how, Aggivessana, is one developed in awareness and devel- 
oped in concentration? Here, Aggivessana, a pleasant sensation arises 
in a well-taught noble disciple. Touched by that pleasant sensation, 
he does not lust after the pleasure object. That pleasant sensation 
eventually fades away, and a painíiil sensation arises. Touched hy 
that painíiil sensation, he does not sorrow, grieve, lament, weep or 
beat his breast becoming distraught. When that pleasant sensation 
had arisen in him, it neither invaded his concentration nor remained 
because his awareness was developed. And when that painíul sensa- 
tion had arisen in him, it neither invaded his concentration nor re- 
mained because his awareness was developed. Anyone who reacts 
in this double manner is developed in awareness and developed in 
concentration.” 

The Buddha added that this practice not only applied to ordinary ev- 
eryday sensations, but also to the most intense sensations. He gave 
examples of the terrible pains he felt during his period of extreme 
austerities and the most blissílil sensations he experienced during 
his meditative attainments prior to his Awakening. The Buddha then 
continued with a simile, 

Aggivessana, three men wish to ignite afire andproduce heat. The 
first man fails because he uses a wetpiece of wood lying in the wa- 
ter. The second man also fails because he uses a wetpiece of wood 
found on dry land. The third man, however, is successýul. Why? 
Because he uses dry wood found on dry land. 

Theýirstperson is like all the practitioners, no matter how earnest, 
who do not live withdrawn from sensualpleasures. The second 
person represents all those sincere practitioners who do stay away 
from sensualpleasures, but their minds still continue to lust after 
them. The thirdperson symbolừes the practitioner who lives with- 
drayvn from sensualpleasures and has abandoned all desires for 
them. Only this lastperson is truly capable ofliberation. 

Even though he felt satisÊed with these lessons, Saccaka still felt 
an uncontrollable urge to retìtte some aspect of the Buddha’s teach- 
ing or his community. Knowing that arahants laid their bodies down 
to rest, Saccaka accused the Buddha and his noble disciples of still 
abiding in delusion. The Buddha patiently retorted, “Aggivessana, 
even though arahants have eliminated sloth and torpor, they still need 
rest to dispel physical tiredness that is intrinsic to the human body. 
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Purthermore, abiding in delusion does not depend on whether one 
rests or not..He continued: 

A deludedperson, Aggivessana, is one who has not abandoned the 
taints that deýile, hring renewal ofheing, give trouble, ripen in suf- 
fering, and lead to future birth, old age, and death. 

An undeludedperson, Aggivessana, is one who has abandoned the 
taints that deýile, bring renewal ofbeing, give trouble, ripen in suf- 
fering, and lead to future birth, old age, and death...Just as apalm 
tree whose crown has heen cut off is incapable of further growth, so 
too, the Tathãgata has ahandoned the taints that defile. 

Deíeated again, Saccaka remained humble. He praised the Buddha 
for his skilled and gentle speech, even when spoken to in an offen- 
sive, angry, and bitter manner. Delighted by his encounters with the 
Buddha and the instructions he received, Saccaka left the Buddha in 
peace and never came back to bother him again.‘“ 

The Buddha spoke to the Licchavĩ prince Sunakkhatta about the im- 
portance of shedding the fetters associated with worldly things. 

For those with minds intent on libemtion, they should only ponder 
about liberation, talk about liberation, and associate with those 
also interested in liberation. When discussions concerning worldly 
things arise, they should not lend an ear to them or exert the mind 
in trying to understand them. Those who practise in this way will 
be just like a palm stump with its top cut off, incapable of growing 
again; so too, will all the/etters be cut off at their roots and no 
longer be subject toýuture arising. 

Seeing that the prince needed a few more words, the Buddha gave 
him another short simile, 

Sunakkhatta, just as a man who cherishes his life would not con- 
sciously drinkpoison or grah hold of a poisonous snake; so too, 
does a meditatorpractise restraint and avoid getting entangled by 
attachments. 

Sunakkhatta, pleased with the Buddha’s encouraging words, retumed 
to his palace and ardently practised the Dhamma. 

At the end of his final rains retreat in Beluvagămaka, a small village 
outside of Vesãlĩ, the Buddha became severely ill. He bore the vio- 
lent and deadly pains with perfect equanimity and awareness, never 
complaining for a moment. Although he was ready to die in the tiny 
village, the Buddha thought that it was inappropriate to pass away 
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without giving a final address to the Saủgha. Using his will power, 
the Buddha suppressed the sickness and continued with his daily 
routine of meditating and teaching. That evening, he mentioned to 
Ãnanda that the path of Dhamma is like an open book, without any 
secrets or higher teachings. 

The next moming aíter their alms round, the Buddha and Ãnanda 
went to meditate at the Căpăla Shrine. The Buddha, íeeling his frag- 
ile and pain stricken body, realized that he had accomplished all that 
he had set out to do and relinquished his will to keep living. At that 
moment, thunder struck and a great earthquake shook throughout the 
universe. Ãnanda opened his eyes, looked around to see what had 
happened, and asked the Buddha if he was alright. 

“Ãnanda, the Tathãgata has decided that he will pass away in three 
months time.” Ãnanda felt his body go numb and his head began to 
spin. He fell to his knees begging, “Please Lord, have pity on your 
disciples. Please, please, do not pass away yet. There is so much 
work left to be done. 

The Buddha answered, “Enough, Ãnanda, if you have faith in the 
Tathăgata, then you know his decisions are properly timed.” After a 
long pause, the Buddha asked him to summon all the hhikkhus in the 
area to gather at the Kutagarasala. 

That evening, before announcing his imminent passing, the Buddha 
advised the assembly of bhikkhus to follow his example and períect 
the 37 Pactors of Enlightenment (bodhipakkhiya dhammas), 

Meditators, follow the Tathãgata s example so that the holy life may 
endure for a long time for the good of many, for the happiness of 
many. Shower the world with compassion, for the welfare, good, 
and happiness ofboth gods and men. 

And how shallyou foUow the Tathãgata ’s example? By learning, 
practising, developing, and cultivating the Four Poundations of 
Awareness, the Four Right Efforts, and the Four Bases of Success, 
the Five Paculties, the Pive Powers, the Seven Pactors of Enlight- 
enment, and the Noble Eightfold Path. Rememben meditators, all 
things are impermanent. Strive diligently to attain liberation. In 
three months, the Tathãgata willpass away. 

The entire group of bhikkhus took the Dhamma teaching to heart. AU 
were silent; they knew it would be the last time they saw their Mas- 
ter. After these final instructions, the Buddha left Vesălĩ and crossed 
through the villages of Bhaụdagăma, Hatthigama and lambugama 
beíore stopping at Kessaputta.'" 
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Sleeping & Eating 


When we visited Vaishali there were not too many options for accommodating 
pilgrims. However, the govemment of Bihar has said that they will give land to 
Buddhist countries to construct more temples and monasteries. Until then, the best 
options are the Vietnamese Mahãprajãpati Nunnery (where periodic Vipassana 
courses are held), the Sri Lankan Buddhist Temple, and Wat Thai Vaishali, 
which are all clean and hospitable. The overpriced Vaishali Residency has superb 
rooms and delicious food, and the Hotel Amrapali Vihar/Tourist Bungalow near 
the Archaeological Museum has passable rooms and a dorm, but is only open from 
December to Pebruary. Accommodation at one of the Jain temples outside Vaisha- 
li is also possible. Many Jain followers come to Vaishali to worship at the birth- 
place of Mahãvira who was bom and raised in the nearby village of Kaundupur 
around 599 BCE. 


Corning & Going 


Regular buses travel from Patna (56 km). However, be warned that what appears 
to be a short distance can actually be a long joumey. Even when buses are marked 
‘Vaishali,’ you still may have to change at other towns, depending on the mood of 
the driver and conductor. If your time is short, or you are leaving Patna in the af- 
temoon, it’s advisable to invest in a taxi to take you all the way. There are also 
buses to and from Muzaffarpur (36 km) for anyone interested in meditating at 
Dhamma Licchavĩ. 

The closest train station to Vaishali is in Hajipur (35 km). The Vaishali Express 
2554/2553 travels between Delhi and Barauni. Buses and tempos are available 
from Hajipur to Vaishali. 

ỉn Patna we were told that there was a one-hour direct bus to Vaish- 
ali. After a couple of unsuccessful attempts atýìndmg the bus stand, 
we met a helpful man who brought us there. We asked the bus con- 
ductoK 

— Vaishali? 

— Yes, yes. Come, come. 

— Direct? 

— Yes, yes. Come, come. 

— Where are you going? 

— Yes. Come. (His arm moves as ifhe is syveeping air into the bus, in 
a way that threatens.) Ifyou don 't get on now, it will be too late. 

So we get on andpay our fare. 

An hour later, the bus reaches Hajipur—itsfinal destination. Every- 
one gets off. When we ask the conductor yvhats up, he points to an- 
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other hiis that he says is going to Vaishali. We unload our luggage, 
and veriỷy that the new bus does in fact have “Vaừhali”painted in 
hig red letters on its front yvindshield. 

After double and triple verịỊỳing with the conductor that this is a 
direct hus to Vaishali, we get on andpay our fare. During the endless 
halts to pick up and drop off otherpassengers, our neighbours strike 
up the usual conversation: “Which country?" 

— Canada. 

— Where going? 

— Vaishali. 

Hearing this, everyone makes an anxious face and begins to warn 
us about dacoits (thieves) on the road after dark. It seems everyone 
except us knows that this hus is stopping in Lalganj (15 km from 
Vaừhali), and is not continuing on to Vaishali because the driver 
has decided it’s not worth it for him to make the journey for three 
passengers (us!). Everyone has some piece of advice for us. While 
a middle-class gentleman proclaims, “Return to Patna or perừh!" 
a kind woman offers to shelter us for the night in Lalgang. The offer 
is tempting, but we really yvanted to get to Vaishali that evening. A 
young airforce soldier travelling to visit his family presents us with 
the best option, telling us he is going in our direction and yvill help 
us reach Vaishali. 

The sun has set by the time we get off the bus. The shops are closing 
as we cross the small town 's market Street. We follow the airforce 
man through a couple ofback alleys andfind a crowded sharedjeep- 
taxi that willpass hy Vaishali. Somehow, we manage to squeeze our- 
selves into the back Seat with our bags. As we start moving, though 
relatively comfortable, yvorry begins to creep in. Maybe we’U be 
robbed, or beaten up, or maybe even murdered! And if we do survive, 
we have no idea where we 11 stay once we get to Vaishali. Vaishali is 
a tiny village in the middle of nowhere, and accommodations aren ì 
mentioned in any of the available guidebooks written in the last 2500 
years. 

Just as we fìnd ourselves on the verge of succumbing to paranoia, 
our karmic Insurance policy kicks in: the jeep s flickering headlights 
suddenly illuminate a sign that reads, “Sri Lankan Buddhist Mon- 
astery. ” AU three of us shout at the driver to stop the vehicle, and 
quickly nudge our way out of the jeep. Two monks and a chaukidhar 
come out to greet us withýriendly smiles. They offer us weary travel- 
lers a room with hot water for bathing, and the use of their kitchen. 
They have no idea how appreciative we are. 

The next morning, after a good nights sleep, a reýreshing bucket- 
bath, and a modest breakfast, we explored the tiny village ofVaishali, 
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which the Buddha once compared to a deva world. Unlike the busy 
Capital it once was, the dirt-road village is now quiet. We yvalked 
around the Central, oblong-shaped yvater tank, visited by a flock of 
Kingỷìshers, and then meditated at the Shanti Stũpa, where some 
Buddha relics lie in the/oundations. 

ĩVhile meditating, we could sense the qiiietness for miles around. Ris- 
ing/rom this peaceful session, we were hungry and wondered where 
we could find a place to eat. There are no markets or restaurants 
in the off season, but yvalking down the stũpa 's cool marble stairs, 
we noticed some kind of celebration taking place. A dozen dapanese 
monks were chanting in slow rhythm and beating on their drums, as 
devotees sat quietly under a tent. A/riendly man invited us to join, so 
we sat down on the sidelines. 

When the ceremony ended, the man invited us to help ourselves to 
rice, dhal and vegetables from their vegetarian buffet. During the 
delicious meal, we befriended a short Indian monk, and when we 
asked him about the Ẩnanda Stũpa, he offered to guide us there, 
though he’d never been there himsel/. So after filling our bellies, 
we managed toýind the only two cycle rickshaws in the village, and 
headed out to the stũpa along narrow dirt roads lined with mud huts 
with straw roofs. Villagers of all ages, who rarely see any/oreigners 
pass through (most people go Via the highway), waved, smiled and 
laughed, shouting out “Namaste ” as we passed by. The scenery was 
delight/ul and we reached the stũpa in good spirits. 

- MD & KG 


Excursions 

Kesariya (Kessaputta) 

Dating back to the ninth century, this magniíìcent stũpa, possibly once the larg- 
est in the world, is rarely visited hy pilgrims. Half excavated and half covered hy 
wild vegetation, this mountainous stũpa whose circumíerence is 425 m and height 
30 m, is unlike others found around India. Its design resembles a pagoda that one 
might come across in Myanmar, and is speculated to be a prototype of the massive 
Borobudur Stũpa in Indonesia. All around the mandala-ììks, multi-terraced stũpa 
are small niches enshrining crumhling life-sized Buddha statues with small spaces 
in front of them for meditation and offerings. 

Tales from Kessaputta 

During his first visit to Kessaputta, the Buddha preached to the 
KãỊãma tribe his celebrated discourse conceming free inquiry and 
careílil scrutiny. The KãỊãmas had heard numerous doctrinal tenets 
from different sectarian teachers, and now wanted to know how they 
could tell betvveen one who speaks wisely and one who does not. The 
Buddha replied, 
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Do not believe in whatyou have heard; do not believe in the tradi- 
tions hecause they have been handed down for generations; do not 
believe in anything because it is rumoured and spoken by many: 
do not believe merely because it is a yvritten statement by some old 
sage; do not believe in speculations: do not believe something to be 
true that is based upon hahits, and do not believe merely because it 
is the authority of your teachers and elders. Only after observation 
and analysis, when it agrees with reason and is conducive to the 
good and gain of one and all, then shouldyou accept it and live up 
to it. 

The Buddha then ended his discourse by instructing the KăỊămas 
with personal reũections on the four comíorts of living a life free 
from ill will and animosity: 

1. Iffuture rebirth exists, hased on past andpresent blameless actions, 
then after death, I wiU get a good rebirth; 

2. If rebirth and karma do not exist, then at least in this blameless life of 
mine, I live happily and am free from hostility, affliction and anxiety: 

3. If evil comes to those who do evil, then evil will not come to me, be- 
cause I abstain from evil: 

4. If no evil comes to those who do evil, it does not matter, because I am 
still living a happy andpure life. 


After preaching his last seraion in Vesălĩ, the Buddha set out for 
Kusinãră. The devotional Licchavĩ princes followed the Buddha as 
he wandered through the countryside. When they reached Kessaput- 
ta, the Buddha told the princes of his approaching death. As a token 
of his gratitude to them, he handed them his alms-bowl'“ and then 
implored them to return to Vesălĩ. From that point onwards he wanted 
to walk to Kusinãrã only with a retinue of bhikkhus. The princes la- 
mented with grief. They stubbomly reíused to leave the side of their 
Master. Left without a choice, the Buddha used his psychic powers to 
create an illusory flood that separated them from him.'” 

Before leaving Kessaputta, the Licchavĩs built a stũpa commemorat- 
ing the event and expressing their sorrow. The stũpa was later en- 
larged by King Asoka and subsequent rulers, especially during the 
Gupta period when it took on several additional layers and was em- 
bellished with hundreds of sculptures. 

As it is very remote, the only way to get to Kesariya is by private vehicle. From 
Vaishali, you have two possible routes of travel, which will take approximately 
the same amount of time. The shorter, bumpier route via Chakia Road follows the 
Gandak River for about 55 km and then goes through the town of Sahib Ganj to 
Deuria Village, which is about 500 metres from the stũpa. The other option, longer 
but less bumpy is via the Muzaffarpur - Motihari Road where youTl need to turn 
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off at Pipra and head towards Deuria. Private taxis from Patna are available for 
the long day trip. Dhamma Licchavĩ, Vaishali Vipassana Centre 

This tranquil, 8.5-acre Vipassana centre in the middle of íamiers’ fields is about 
12 km outside of the City of Muzzafarpur (36 km from Vaishali). Even though the 
centre’s trustees and Dhamma workers are very hospitable to visiting meditators, 
courses here attract very few students, and are very small. 

Ten-day courses are held the 15* to 26* of every month and one-day courses are 
held the first Sunday of every month. Poreign meditators are welcome to attend 
courses at this special Middle Land centre. Remembering the intense devotion of 
the Licchavĩs, meditating in this out-of-the-way Vipassana centre may help sup- 
port one’s our own devotion to the practice. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Licchavĩ, 

Vaishali Vipassana Centre 
Atardah (Lalitkunj) 

Muzzafarpur-842002 

Tel: [+91] (0)621-2243206/-2243407 

Fax: [+91] (0)621-2247702 

City Oữìce: 
c/o Rạịkumar Goenka 
Parịịat, Marwari Bazar 
Samastipur, Bihar 

Tel: [+91] (0)621-243403/-243206 

E-Mail: infofa), licchavi.dhamma.org 
Website: www.licchavi.dhamma.org 

Lauriya Nandangarh 

Although this place has no direct association with the Buddha, the monuments 
here indicate that Dhamma activity was prevalent. Government excavations of the 
20 vegetation-laden stũpas íound íragments of charred human bones (most prob- 
ahly arahant relics), some earthen vessels and a golden human statue. The remains 
of another stũpa, one of the largest ever built in India, is íound behind the local 
sugar mill about 1.5 km from the Asokan pillar. Other than a long strip of birch 
containing Dhamma words, nothing was íound inside this stũpa. Archaeologists 
still do not know exactly what this massive structure commemorates. 

During his reign, KingAsoka constmcted 40pillars, but only a hand- 
ful of these survive today. Many of them were knocked down during 
/oreign invasions, some struckby lightning, some dragged (and dam- 
aged) to other sites, and a few, like the one at Sanchi, was smashed 
to provide stone for other building purposes. The Lauriya Nanda- 
garhpillar is the only one that has remained undisturbed (besides the 
grafitti) at its original site, thus giving us a unique glimpse of how 
these majestic monuments once appeared. 
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Inscribed on the pillar are six of Asoka’s edicts issued in 244 BCE. As they provide 
a unique insight into his tireless attempts to apply the principles of Dhamma to his 
government and society, they are worth quoting in full: 

Beloved-of-the-Gods, King Piyadasi, speaks thus: This Dhamma 
edict was written tmenty-six years after my coronation. Happiness 
in thừ world and the next is dỊfficult to obtain without much love for 
the Dhamma, much self-examination, much respect, much fear (of 
evil), and much enthusiasm. But through my instruction this regard 
for Dhamma and love of Dhamma has grown day by day, and will 
continue to grow. And my officers of high, low and middle rank are 
practising and conforming to Dhamma, and are capable of inspiring 
others to do the same. Mahãmatras in border areas are doing the 
same. And these are my instructions: to protect with Dhamma, to 
make happiness through Dhamma and to guard with Dhamma. 

Beloved-of-the-Gods, King Piyadasi, speaks thus: Dhamma is good, 
but what constitutes Dhamma? (It includes) little evil, much good, 
kindness, generosity, truthfulness and purity. I have given the gift 
of sight in various ways. To two-footed and four-footed heings, to 
birds and aquatic animals, I have given various things including the 
gift of life. And many other good deeds have been done by me. This 
Dhamma edict has been written so thatpeople might follow it and it 
might endure for a long time. And the one who follows itproperly will 
do something good. 

Beloved-of-the-Gods. King Piyadasi, speaks thus: People see only 
their good deeds, saying, “1 have done this good deed. ” But they do 
not see their evil deeds, saying, “ỉhave done this evil deed” or “This 
ừ called evil. ” But this (tendency) is difficult to see. Oneshould think 
like this: “ỉt is these things that lead to evil, to violence, to cruelty, 
to anger, to pride and to jealousy. Let me not ruin myself with these 
things. "And/urther, one should think: "This leads to happiness in 
this world and the next. " 

Beloved-of-the-Gods. King Piyadasi, speaks thus: My Rajjukas are 
working among the people, among many hundreds of thousands of 
people. The hearing of petitions and the administration of justice 
has been left to them so that they can do their duties confidently 
and/earlessly and so that they can work for the welfare, happiness 
and benefit of the people in the country. But they should remember 
what causes happiness and sorroyv, and being themselves devoted 
to Dhamma, they should encourage the people in the country (to do 
the same), that they may attain happiness in this yvorld and the next. 

These Rajjukas are eager to serve me. They also obey other offìcers 
who know my desires, who instruct the Rajjukas so that they can 
please me. Just as a person feels confident having entrusted his child 
to an expert nurse, thinking: "The nurse will keep my child well, ” 
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even so, the Rajjukas have been appointed by me for the welfare and 
happiness of the people in the country. 

The hearing of petitions and the administration of ịustice has been 
left to the Rajjukas so that they can do their duties unperturbed,fear- 
lessly and conýidently. It is my desire that there should be uniformity 
in law and uniformity in sentencing. I even go this far, to grant a 
three day stay for those in prison who have been tried and sentenced 
to death. During this time their relatives can make appeals to have 
the prisoners ’ lives spared. If there is none to appeal on their be- 
half, the prisoners can give gifts in orders to make merit for the next 
yvorld, or observe fasts. Indeed it is my wish that in this way, even if a 
prisoner ’s time is limited, he can prepare for the next yvorld, and that 
people 's Dhamma practice, self-control and generosity may grow. 

Beloved-of-the-Gods. King Piyadasi, speaks thus: Various animals 
are declared to be protected—parrots, mynas, aruna, ruddy geese, 
wild ducks, nandimukhas, gelatas, bats, queen ants, terrapins, bone- 
less fish, vedareyaka, gangapuputaka, sankiya fish, tortoises, por- 
cupines, squirrels, deer, bulls, okapinda, wild asses, wild pigeons, 
domesticpigeons and allfour-footed creatures that are neither useful 
nor edible. Those nanny goats, ewes and íovvi which are with young 
or giving milk to their young are protected, and so are young ones 
less than six months old. Cocks are not to be caponised, husks hiding 
living beings are not to be burned and/orests are not to be burned, 
either without reason or to kill creatures. One animal is not to be fed 
to another. On the three Caturmasis, the three days ofTisa and during 
the /ourteenth and fifiteenth day of the uposatha, fish are protected 
and not to be sold. During these days, animals are not to be killed in 
the elephant reserves or thefish reserves either. On the eighth day of 
every/ortnight, on the/ourteenth andfifteenth, on Tisa, Punarvasu, 
the three Caturmasis and other auspicious days, bulls are not to be 
castrated, billy goats, rams, boars and other animals that are usually 
castrated are not to be castrated and horses and buUocks are not to 
be branded. ỉn the twenty-six years since my coronation, prisoners 
have been given amnesty on twenty-five occasions. 

Beloved-of-the-Gods, King Piyadasi, speaks thus: Twelve years af- 
ter my coronation, I started to have Dhamma edicts written for the 
welfare and happiness of the people, and so that not transgressing 
them, they might grow in the Dhamma. Thinking: “How can the weT 
fare and happiness of the people be secured? ” I give attention to 
my relatives, to those dwelling near and those dwelling far, so I can 
lead them to happiness and then I act accordingly. I do the same for 
all groups. I have honoured all religions with various honours. But I 
consider it best to meet with people personally. This Dhamma edict 
was written twenty-sixyears after my coronation.™ 
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Not far from Raxaul, the crowded town that borders Nepal, Lauriya Nandangarh 
is off the NH (National Highway) 28A Corning from Bettiah (26 km), which is on 
the main road Corning from Patna (190 km) vía Motihari (the birthplace of George 
Onvell) and Muzzafarpur (110 km). 

Today the monuments are surrounded by a íestive assortment of vendors and stalls, 
so plenty of snacks are available. There is nowhere to stay, however, so you might 
want to consider visiting as a long day-trip from Muzzafarpur. If you are on your 
way to Nepal, then it’s best to stay in Raxaul (Hotel Ajanta, on a side road near 
the bus stand is passable for one night). From Birganj, the town on the other side 
of the border, there are several buses a day to Pokhara (10 hours) and Kathmandu 
(12 hours). If possible, try to get on a bus that takes the scenic Tribhuvan Highway 
vía Naubise for the Kathmandu trip. 
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Kaushambi ịKosambĩ) 


The village of Kaushambi, situated 63 km south-west of Allahabad in Uttar 
Pradesh, was a major city in ancient times. After hearing the Buddha preach a 
sernion in Săvatthĩ, three wealthy merchants from Kosambĩ invited him to teach 
the Dhamma in their city. They were so delighted when the Buddha agreed that 
each of the three built a monastery for the Sangha as a Symbol of their devotion 
and gratitude. The three monastaries were known as Ghositãrãma, Kukkutãrãma 
and Pavarika Ambavana.™ The Buddha visited Kosambĩ on many occasions, and 
spent four rainy seasons in and around the city: the ó'** rainy season at Makula 
Mountain, the 8"' at Sutnsumãragira, the ọ* in Kosambĩ itselí and the lO* nearby 
at Parileyya. 

Tales from Kosambĩ 

One hot aítemoon, the Buddha was meditating in a shady grove of tall 
and beautiíul simsapa trees, when a philosophically-minded bhikkhu 
approached him and asked for a complete description of the universe. 

The Buddha smiled, picked up a handílil of leaves, and asked the 
young bhikkhu, “Which is more, my son, the number of leaves in my 
hand or the number of leaves on the trees in the íorest?” 

“The leaves that the Blessed One has picked up in his hand are few; 
those on the trees are many,” replied the bhikkhu, wondering where 
this was leading. 

In the same way, bhikkhu, the things that the Tathãgata knows by 
direct experience are many: the things that the Tathãgata has taught 
are few. Why has the Tathãgata not taught them? Because they do 
not bring benefit, they do notpromote advancement in the holy 
life, and they do not lead to dispassion, to fading, to ceasing, to 
tranquility, to direct knovvledge, to enlightenment, to nibbãna. That 
is why the Tathãgata has not taught them. 

And what has the Tathãgata taught? Thừ ừ suffering: this is the ori- 
gin of suffering; thừ is the cessation of suffering: and this is the way 
leading to the cessation of suffering. And why has the Tathãgata 
taught them? Because they hring benefit, theypromote advancement 
in the holy life, and they lead to dispassion, to fading, to ceasing, to 
tranquility, to direct knowledge, to enlightenment, to nibhãtia.'‘'° 

Understanding the ílitility of trying to hgure out the inner-workings 
of the universe, the bhikkhu dropped his philosophical curiosity and 
assiduously began to practise the Four Noble Truths. Soon after, he 
experienced the peace of nibbãna. 
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At the request of his íather, a seven-year-old boy was made a nov- 
ice monk (sãmanera), and beíore having his head shaved, the boy 
was taught Vipassana. Then, while his preceptor, Bhikkhu Tissa, was 
shaving his head, the boy fixed his mind steadíastly on sensations as 
he’d been taught, with the understanding of impermanence, suffer- 
ing, and no-self. Then and there, he attained arahantship. 

After spending the rainy season in Kosambĩ, Tissa and his young 
pupil set out for Săvatthĩ to meet the Buddha. On the way, they spent 
a night in a village monastery. Tissa soon fell asleep, but the boy sat 
up meditating all night. Early the next morning, unaware that the boy 
was sitting up in the dark, Tissa waved a palm-leaf fan to wake him, 
and accidentally hít the boy in the eye. Without a single complaint, 
the sãmanem covered his eye with one hand and ran off to fetch his 
teacher’s moming bathing water. When he offered the water with 
only one hand, the elder scolded him, saying that he should always 
offer things with both hands. But when the boy removed his hand 
from his damaged eye to apologize, Tissa saw the wound and felt 
sorry and humiliated. 

When they arrived in Săvatthĩ, Tissa recounted to his ửiends what 
had happened along the way. He declared that the young sãmanera 
was the noblest person he had ever met. The Buddha, overhearing 
Tissa’s words, remarked, 

It is impossible for a Noble One to get angry. 

Body, speech, and mind are calm and serene 
In one who has found deliverance 
By seeing things as they really are. ““ 

Very impressed by the Buddha’s noble character and striking appear- 
ance, a man offered his daughter, the young and beautiílil Măgandiyă, 
to the Buddha in marriage. The Buddha rehtsed the man’s ofĩer, re- 
marking that he did not like to touch things that were full of íìlth, urine 
and excreta. Both of Măgandiyã’s parents immediately understood 
the wisdom of the Buddha’s message, and attained the third stage of 
liberation (anãgãmi). Măgandiyã, hovvever, was highly insulted, and 
regarded the Buddha as her enemy from that point onward. 

Soon after, King Udena saw the beautiíul Măgandiyă and took her 
for his wife. Măgandiyă, now a queen, ordered her servants to follow 
the Buddha around and shout abusive words at him. 

“Thief, fool, camel, donkey, one bound íorNiraya Hell,” the servants 
cried out when they saw the Buddha on his alms round. 
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“Lord, these people are ignorant. Let us leave Kosambĩ and go to an- 
other town where the citizens are more appreciative of the Sangha,” 
Ãnanda pleaded with the Buddha, tired of hearing such nonsense. 

But the Buddha refused, saying, “This might occur in another town 
as well, Ãnanda. It is not íeasible to move away every time someone 
abuses us. It is better to solve a problem in the place where it arises. 
Like an elephant in a battleheld who withstands vicious attacks, we 
will patiently bear the abuses that come from the ignorant.” 

After a few more days of harassment, the group of abusers grew to 
be impressed hy the Buddha’s tolerance. Realizing their follies, they 
apologized, and a few of them even attained sotăpannahood.'® 

Unlike Queen Măgandiyă, Queen Sămãvatĩ—King Udena’s other 
wife—was ardently devoted to the Buddha. Sămãvatĩ’s faith iníuri- 
ated Măgandiyă and she wanted to have Sămăvatĩ thrown out of the 
palace. Mãgandiyã often tried to convince the king that Sămăvatĩ 
was disloyal and had plans to kill him. 

One day, the scheming Mãgandiyă put a poisonous snake into the 
king’s lute and closed the hole with a bunch of flowers. That evening, 
when the king grabbed his instrument to play and removed the flow- 
ers from the hole, the snake jumped out, hissing and ready to attack. 

“That demon,” Udena cried out, now believing Măgandiyấs lies. 
In a vengeíul rage, he grabbed his bow and arrows, rushed over to 
Sămãvatrs chambers, and shot an arrow at her while she was medi- 
tating. Just as it was about to pierce her heart, the arrow abruptly 
dropped to the floor. Seeing this as an omen of Sămãvatĩ’s equanim- 
ity and good will, the king regained faith in her innocence. Begging 
íorgiveness, he dropped to his knees and asked her to invite the Bud- 
dha and Sahgha to the palace for alms-food. 

This turn of events enraged Măgandiyă as never beíore. The next 
day, she ordered her servants to hum down Sămãvatĩ’s palace with 
all the maids inside. The huilding was soon ablaze, and realizing 
there was no escape, Sămãvatĩ and her maids sat down and began to 
meditate. Thus, instead of panicking, they made best use of their final 
moments, and all of them attained the level of either sakadãgãmi or 
anãgami. 

When the news of the fire spread, the king rushed over to the scene 
in tears, but it was too late: the queen and her maids had already 
perished. King Udena suspected that Măgandiyă was responsihle for 
the íìre, and deceptively remarked, “Whoever killed Sămăvatĩ must 
have really loved me.” 
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Delighted and ever eager for the King’s íavour, Mãgandiyă immedi- 
ately coníessed. Udena stared blankly into her dark eyes for a long 
moment, and then turned his back on her, signalling his guards to 
seize her and throw her into the Aaming building. Peeling suddenly 
alone in the world, King Udena walked away silently. 

Later, when told about these incidents, the Buddha remarked, 

Vigilance ừ the path to immortality: 

Lack of vigilance ừ the path to death. 

The vigilant do not die; 

The unvigilant are already dead. 

Site-Sitting 

Situated between the Ganges and Yamuna Rivers, the ruins at Kaushambi mark 
the site of the VaiỊisa kingdom’s prosperous ancient Capital. In addition to the ruins 
of a large fortress and a broken Asokan pillar, the remains of one of Kosambrs 
three monasteries can be found. Contemplating the Dhamma and meditating in 
this quiet, rural area is a pleasant getaway after spending time in noisy Allahabad. 

Ghositãrãma 

Nearly half a kilometre south-east of a graíBtied Asokan pillar are the ruins of 
the íamous Ghositărãma monastery. ludging by the various layers exposed during 
excavations in 1951, archaeologists tell us that Ghositărãma was continually in- 
habited for about 1000 years, from the Buddha’s time until the s* century CE.™ 

Exploring the monastery ruins, you will íìnd the Hariti Shrine, dedicated to the 
wild yakkhini Hariti. Hariti was infamous for devouring children. After the Bud- 
dha taught her the Dhamma, Hariti was transíonned from a terrorizer of children 
into a protector of children. 

Tales from Ghositãrãma 

Two elder bhikkhus, one an expert in the Vinaya-Pitika and the other 
a teacher of the Sutta-Pitika, had a misunderstanding over a minor 
disciplinary rule. The Sutta teacher left unused water in a vessel and 
said that since he was unaware that this was considered a minor of- 
íence, he was blameless. The Vinaya teacher disagreed. Unenlight- 
ened students of both teachers began bickering, backbiting, and in- 
sulting one another. 

The Buddha tried three times to reconcile their minor differences hy 
pointing out the íutility of arguing and the value that each side has to 
the other. He reminded them of the dangers of becoming attached to 
one’s own viewpoint, and the importance of listening to others. The 
two factions, however, had already become mired in their argument. 

These foolish bhikkhus refused to listen to the Master’s judicious 
words and curtly asked him not to interíere. The Buddha showed 
his disapproval of these unruly and contentious bhikkhus by leaving 
Kosambĩ, departing with the following words, 
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"He abused me, he beat me, 

He oppressed me, he robbed me!" 

Hate is never alleviated in those 
Who cherish such hostility. 

“He abused me. he beat me, 

He oppressed me, he robbed me!" 

Hate ừ only alleviated in those 
Who no longer cherish such hostility. 

For in this world hatred is never 
Alleviated by/urther acts ofhatred: 

It is alleviated by goodwill — 

This ừ an ancientprinciple. 

After leaving Kosambĩ, the Buddha travelled to Balakalonakara'“ 
where the bhikkhus Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila were living 
together in perfect harmony. When the Buddha arrived, Anuruddha 
noticed him immediately. Instead of rushing to pay his master re- 
spects beíore the others, he called over his companions so that all 
three of them could share in the honour. 

They told the Buddha that they lived as íriendly and undisputing as 
milk and water. Viewing each other with kindly eyes, they practised 
mettã together. They amicably shared whatever alms they received, 
and equally divided the monastery’s responsibilities. They meditated 
together in peace and quiet, and every five days they would discuss 
the Dhamma together. 

Pleased with their living arrangements, which were an admirable 
contrast to the quarrelsome Kosambĩ hhikkhus, the Buddha went off 
to the jungle in Parileyya. There he íound the silent company of an 
elephant and monkey, and remained for some time. 

Meanwhile, back at Kosamhĩ, the townsfolk had become disgusted 
with the ill-mannered behaviour of the local bhikkhus who’d driven 
the Buddha away. They withdrew all their support to these disruptive 
monks, íorcing the bhikkhus to pass a diíhcult rainy season without 
proper nourishment. By the end of the rainy season, the hungry bhik- 
khus realized their mistakes and went to see the Buddha in Săvatthĩ, 
where they settled their dispute and apologized for their behaviour. 
The Buddha told them, 

As a deer in the wild, unfettered, 

Porages wherever it wants; 

The wise person, valuing/reedom, 

Walks alone like a rhinoceros in the woods. 

Ifyou canfind trustvvorthy companions 
Who are virtuous and dedicated; 
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Then walk with them content and mind/ul, 

And overcome all dangeroiis obstacles. 

But, ifyou cannotfind trustmorthy companions 
Who are virtuous and dedicated; 

Then as a king who leaves a vanquừhed kingdom, 

Walk alone like a rhinoceros in the woods. 

It is better to walk alone 

Than to be in a fellowship of fools. 

Walk alone, harm no one, and avoid conflict: 

At ease like a lone rhinoceros in the woods. 

Prabhosa Hill (Mankula Hill) 

The Buddha spent his 6"' rainy season on this hill. Although the Păli texts offer 
no indication of the hilTs location, several scholars suppose that it must be Prab- 
hosa Hill, the only high ground in the vicinity of Kosambĩ. The Buddha may have 
stayed in the cave there named ‘Sita’s Window’, which has an inscription reading 
“the arahants of the Kasyapa sect.” Inscriptions and images found during recent 
excavations suggest that after the Buddha’s time, Prabhosa Hill was mostly inhab- 
ited by Jain ascetics.''*’' 

The hilltop offers a sweeping view over the Yamuna River and the surrounding 
villages. The caves and rock shelters on the steeper, rockier north side of the hill 
are particularly interesting. 

To get to Prabhosa, take the main road that leads from Kaushambi towards Al- 
lahabad. After about 1 km, take the road that branches to the left, and continue for 
about 10 km. Allow at least two extra hours for this side journey. This excursion 
is most easily made if you’ve hired a taxi for the day (see belovv). If you plan on 
making this trip, you may wish to iníorm your driver when negotiating the day’s 
price, in order to avoid conílision later on. 


Sleeping & Eating 


There is only one guest house in the vicinity of Kaushambi, located a couple of 
kilometres beíore the main ruins. Most visitors stay in the holy Hindu city of Al- 
lahabad (38 km, see next section), and explore Kosambĩ as a full day trip. 


Corning & Going 


Buses bound for Chitrakut depart from the Leader Bus Stand in Allahabad, and 
stop in Kaushambi on the way. These buses are inírequent, so instead, consider 
hiring a taxi for the day from the train station in Allahabad. This will make your 
visit more comíortable and convenient. 
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Excursions 

Allahabad 

Allahabad, or Prayag, is a sacred Hindu city resting at the conAuence (sangam) of 
India’s three holiest rivers: the Ganga, the Yamuna, and the mythical Saraswati. 
The city is eulogized in the Vedic and Puranic literature as the symbolic centre 
of the universe and is also considered by Hindus to be one of the three bridges to 
heaven (the other two being Vărănasĩ and Gayă). People from all over India come 
to Allahabad throughout the year to bathe in the conAuence or to take a breathtak- 
ing boat ride at sunrise or sunset. The sangam is 6 km east of the Allahabad Junc- 
tion Train Station. Regular shared tempos go from the station to Daraganj Local 
Train Station, which is a short walk from the river. 

Towering over the riverbank is the loíty Allahabad Fort, built in 1583 by the Mu- 
ghal Emperor Akbar. Near the fort is an Asokan pillar that Akbar moved from 
Kosambĩ. Of the countless temples in the area, the underground Patalapuri Hindu 
Temple, accessible only through the fort, is legendary for its miraculous povver to 
provide relieí from the transmigratory cycle of samsãra. 

Every 12 years, Allahabad hosts the Mahã Kumbha Mela,'"*® the world’s largest 
religious fair, when millions of devotees come for a ceremonial bath. At an ex- 
act moment determined by astrological calculations, the pilgrims charge into the 
water, hoping to eliminate their past evil karmas and gain release from samsãra. 
A smaller festival, the Magh Mela, is held in Allahabad every year from mid- 
lanuary to mid-February, and the city is more crowded during this time. See 
www.kumbhamela.net for more infonnation. 

Elistorically-minded pilgrims will be interested in visiting the Allahabad Museum 
and the Archaeological Museum at the University of Allahabad’s Department of 
Ancient Elistory. Both these museums house antiquities found around Kosambĩ. 
They are located about 4 km north of the main train station, and are open daily 
from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. (7:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. from May to June), closed 
on Wednesdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

Most of the hotels are found in the Civil Lines area, just north of the Allahabad 
Junction Train Station (accessible vía the station’s back exit). Budget stays include 
a number of places along MG Marg, such as Tourist Bungalow, Mayur Guest 
House, or Hotel Tepso, and a few hotels on Dr. Katju Rd., such as The Continen¬ 
tal and Santosh Palace. Expect ‘city prices’ at these budget places. Ultra-budget 
places can be found along Noorullah Rd., immediately behind the train station, but 
youTl typically get what you pay for. The retiring rooms at the train station are also 
an option. Mid-range choices include hotels Samrat (on MG Marg), Allahabad 
Regency (Tashkent Marg) and Presidency (on Sarojini Naidu Marg). For luxury, 
you can try Hotel Yatrik (on Sardar Patel Marg) or Hotel Kanha Shyam (off of 
MG Marg). 

Along Sardar Patel and MG Margs, you can íìnd several good restaurants to choose 
from, or you can be adventurous and eat at one of the many ‘cheap and best’ food 
stalls serving everything from South Indian snacks to Chinese-style chow meins. 
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Allahabad has two bus stations. The Leader Bus Stand, near the train station, serves 
buses to Delhi and Agra, as well as inửequent buses that stop in Kaushambi en 
route to Chitrakut (see previous section). From the Civil Lines Bus Stand behind 
the Tourist Bungalovv on MG Marg, regular and deluxe buses leave for Vărãnasĩ 
(3 hours), Lucknow (5 hours), Gorakhpur (10 hours) and Sonauli (13 hours). 

Allahabad is also well connected by train to Vărănasĩ, Lucknow, Delhi and 
Kolkata. 
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Shravasti (ỊSavatthĩ) 
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Săvatthĩ, the Capital of the Kosala Kingdom, was once the largest, wealthiest and 
most vibrant city in the Middle Land. The majority of Săvatthĩ’s citizens had im- 
mense devotion towards the Buddha, Dhamma and Saủgha. During the lO* year 
after his Awak;ening, the Buddha decided that the city would make an excellent 
headquarters from which to teach the Dhamma. Meditators would know where 
to find the Buddha during the rainy season, and could make plans to come and 
receive instructions directly from him. From that time onwards, the Buddha spent 
every rains retreat (20*‘' to 44"') in Săvatthĩ except his last one, when he stayed in 
Vesălĩ. 

Because the Buddha and many of his closest disciples spent much of their time 
here, Săvatthĩ became the scene of many celebrated sennons, whether at Jetavana 
Vĩhăra, Pubbãrăma Vihăra, Rajakărãma Vihăra or somewhere around the city. 

Tales from Sãvatthĩ 

Young Ahimsaka (one who practises non-violence) was the son of the 
head-priest in King Pasenadi’s court. His father sent him to study at 
Taxilă, a renowned university, where he was favoured by his teacher. 

A group of jealous students wanted to min Ahimsaka’s good name, 
and began to spread mmours that he was having an affair with the 
teacher’s wife. At íìrst, the teacher did not believe that his bright and 
courteous student could be capable of such a betrayal. But aíter being 
told the same lie a number of times, he began to believe the story, and 
vowed to take revenge on the boy. 

In time the teacher became so angry that he wanted to kill his student. 

He knew that doing so would reũect badly on him; so he devised a 
plan even worse than murder. The teacher commanded Ahimsaka to 
kill 1000 people as an honorarium for his teachings. He instructed the 
young man to keep count by cutting off a finger from each victim, 
and then add it to a garland. Ahimsaka reluctantly agreed. 

Having taken the awful vow, Ahitnsaka went on a killing spree and 
within no time, the entire kingdom of Kosala feared him. People 
were afraid to walk alone, and would never go out at night. Nobody 
knew who this mysterious serial killer was. Everyone reíerred to him 
as Aúgulimãla (‘Garland of Pingers’). Whole platoons sent to arrest 
him perished by his sword. After several months of this madness 
Aúgulimãla hnally neared the goal, and needed only one more finger 
to complete his necklace. He was so anxious to hnish this terrible 
task that he was ready to kill his own mother. 

When the Buddha retumed to Săvatthĩ, just beíore the start of the 
rainy season, the íìrst news he received was about this madman who 
had killed 999 people. Knowing that the murderer must be burdened 
hy terrible suííering, the Compassionate One went forward to meet 
him. Walking slowly down an eerily quiet road, the Buddha crossed 
paths with shepherds and farmers who fearfully urged him to turn 
back. The Buddha simply expressed thanks for their concem and 
continued silently on his way. 
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Night was íalling and the killer spotted what he thought would be 
his final prey: a solitary figure walking slowly through the íorest. 
Following him from some distance, Ahgulimãla stalked the Buddha. 
In the quickly fading light, the Buddha’s pace gradually began to 
quicken, and the killer was unable to catch up with him. Angulimãla 
eventually broke into a run, and his sweat ran freely, dripping into his 
sunken eyes as he became more and more enraged by the ease with 
which the tranquil bhikkhu evaded him. With each step he took, the 
Buddha seemed to be farther and íarther away. 

Seized hy uncontrollable violence, Angulimãla drew his sword and 
ran even faster. Then in frustrated desperation he shouted out, “Stop, 
monk! Stop!” The world came to a halt. The Buddha silently stopped, 
slowly tumed, and said to him, “Aúgulimãla, I have stopped; it is you 
who have not stopped.” 

Not understanding the signihcance of his words, the perplexed killer 
asked, “Why do you say that you have stopped, and I have not?” 

/ have stopped hecause I have given up violence towards all living 
beings and have established myself in universal love. Butyou have 
not given up violence andyou have notyet establừhed yoursel/in 
imiversal love. That is yvhyyou are the one who has not stopped. 

Angulimãla was startled. He had never encountered someone so se- 
rene, especially in his own terriíying presence. He flung his weapons 
into a nearby chasm and bowed in reverence at the Buddha’s feet. 
With compassion and patience, the Buddha helped Aúgulimãla un- 
derstand what was really going on inside of himselT Metamorpho- 
sized hy this insight, Angulimãla became a hhikkhu and practised 
diligently, aware now of the consequences of his íormer acts. 

Villagers írequently refused to help him during his alms rounds, and 
often pelted him with stones and beat him with sticks. Despite his 
apparent change, they still distrusted him and remained wounded hy 
the suffering he’d once inAicted. Angulimăla, hovvever, chose not to 
react with anger and violence; he understood their actions, and saw 
that it was necessary to experience the fruits of his past evil deeds in 
this way. Through such diligent practice of compassion and empathy, 
Angulimãla eventually became an arahant™ 

Potthila was very conceited because he knew all the Buddha’s teach- 
ings by heart. However, he rarely practised meditation and didn’t at- 
tain any of the stages that he proudly spoke about in his lectures. The 
Buddha discemed Potthila’s weakness and began addressing him as 
“Useless Potthila.” Potthila was an intelligent man and understood 
that the Buddha did not approve of his lack of serious effort in medi- 
tation, and he resolved to better apply himselT 
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Potthila then went to a small íorest monastery where thirty bhikkhus 
lived. He approached the senior-most bhikkhu and humbly requested 
him to be his mentor in meditation. The elder, wishing to humble 
him, asked him to go to the next senior bhikkhu, who in tum sent 
him on to the next. In this way, he was sent from one to the other 
until he came to a seven-year-old sãmanera who was an arahant. 
The young novice agreed, and instructed him in meditation. One af- 
temoon, while Potthila was meditating in his room, the Buddha came 
to encourage him, 

From meditation, yvisdom arises; 

Without meditation, wisdom does not arise. 

Understanding how this branchingpath can lead to either gain 
or loss, 

The intelligent bhikkhu acts so that wisdom may arise. 

Realizing the Buddha’s words for himselí, Potthila became 
an arahant.™ 


Tambadãthika served as the king’s executioner for 55 years be- 
fore retiring. One sunny moraing, the old man went to bathe in the 
river. When he got there he saw Săriputta meditating by the river. 
Tambadãthika thought to himselí, “Throughout my life, I have been 
so busy executing thieves and murderers. r ve never had the opportu- 
nity to meet with a bhikkhuT When Tambadãthika saw that Săriputta 
had hnished his session, he walked over to him and respectíully in- 
vited the bhikkhu to his home for a meal. Săriputta accepted. 

After hnishing his food, Săriputta spoke to Tambadãthika about the 
Dhamma, but the old man had trouble paying attention. His agitated 
mind kept wandering to thoughts of all the people he had killed dur- 
ing his career. Săriputta sensed the old man’s difficulty, and asked, 

“Tambadãthika, did you kill all those criminals out of personal de- 
sire, or out of duty?” 

“Honest Sir, it was my job to execute those people. I never had any 
desire to take their lives away.” 

“Then, my íriend, don’t worry about the past. You’re not responsible 
for their deaths.” 

Tambadãthika was relieved. His mind calmed down, and he was able 
to listen attentively to Săriputta’s words. When the teaching was 
over, the old man was in great spirits. While walking home and ap- 
preciating life in a new way, a mad cow gored Tambadãthika in the 
stomach and he died on the spot. 

That evening at the letavana Vihăra, a congregation of bhikkhus 
asked the Buddha what had happened to Tambadãthika. The Bud- 
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dha explained, “Bhikkhus, even though Tambadăthika had commit- 
ted murder throughout his life, he was reborn in the celestial Tusita 
realm. This good rebirth was a result of comprehending the Dhamma 
during Săriputta’s exposition.” 

“But Lord, how could such aperson receive great reward after listen- 
ing to the Dhamma just once?” a puzzled bhikkhu asked. 

“The length of practice is of no consequence,” the Budđha said, “for 
even one single moment of understanding can produce much ben- 
efit.” He continued in verse, 

Hearing a single wordfiUed with meaning 
Helping a personfindpeace: 

Is hetter than a thousand words, 

Empty of meaning. 


Uppalavanụă was a gorgeous woman who reílised marriage offers 
from Săvatthrs richest men. Instead, she became a bhikkhunĩ, moved 
to the íorest, and rapidly attained arahantship. 

One day her cousin Nanda (not to be conílised with the Buddha’s half- 
brother) came to see her. Nanda had íallen in love with Uppalavannă 
beíore she became a bhikkhunĩ. Seeing her again, he went mad with 
lust and wanted to take her hy force. Seeing the insanity in his eyes, 
Uppalavanụã shouted at him, “You fool! Get away from me! Don’t 
touch me!” 

As an awakened amhant, she tried persuading him to leave her alone, 
not out of fear of rape or murder, but to prevent her cousin from com- 
mitting a serious crime. Nanda, however, could not be stopped. After 
satisíying himselí, he ran out of her hut, half ashamed. In his haste 
he tripped over a stone, soared through the air and landed in a pit of 
quicksand that swallowed him up. 

When Uppalavannă reported the matter to the Buddha, he recited a 
verse, 

So long as an evil deed does not mature, 

The fool thinks his deed to he sweet as honey. 

But, when hừ evil deed matures, 

He falls into untold misery. 

The Buddha sent a message to King Pasenadi, explaining the dan- 
gers that bhikkhunĩs face while living alone in íorests. The devoted 
king immediately constructed several new nunneries so that the 
bhikkhunĩs could practise in peace.'“ 
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Adinnapubbaka was a stingy man who didn’t care about anyone oth- 
er than himselí. When his son Matthakundali fell ill, he neglected to 
consult a doctor. Realizing that his son was about to die, Adinnapub- 
baka ordered his servants to move the boy from his bedroom to the 
veranda, so that visitors would not see all of the expensive things in 
his house. 

That morning the Buddha passed hy Adinnapubbaka’s house while 
on his alms round and stopped to attend the boy with mettã. As a 
result, Matthakundali’s heart was full of joy and devotion—the last 
emotions he experienced beíore dying. 

Seeing his son die with a smile on his face in front of the Buddha 
like that, Adinnapubbaka felt deeply ashamed of his greed and neg- 
ligence. He vowed to change his ways, and started hy extending an 
invitation to the Buddha and some bhikkhus for the next day’s meal. 
When they’d Ẽnished eating, the Buddha said to the grieving íather: 

“Adinnapubbaka, do not worry about your son’s whereabouts. He 
has a íortunate kamma and was reborn in the Tăvatimsa heaven.” 

One of the hhikkhus was suqỉrised hy the Buddha’s comment and 
inquired, “Lord, how could a person be rebom in a celestial world 
simply hy mentally proíessing devotion to the Buddha, without hav- 
ing given charity or observing the precepts?” The Buddha replied in 
verse: 

AUphenomena of existence have mind as theirprecursoK 
Mind as their supreme leader, and mind as their creator. 

Speaking or behaving with a pure mind, 

Happiness follows like a shadow. 

Adinnapubbaka, and Matthakundali, who overheard the conversa- 
tion from the Tăvatimsa heaven, both became sotãpannas. From then 
onwards, Adinnapubbaka donated most of his wealth to the Saủgha 
and used his spare time for meditation and community Service. 




One day while on a visit to a small monastery outside of Săvatthĩ, 
Ãnanda and the Buddha heard some painíul groaning from one of the 
bhikkìm ’s huts. They entered the hut and found an emaciated bhikkhu 
with dysentery, lying on his mat in a puddle of excrement. Ãnanda 
fetched some water and they hathed the sick bhikkhu and washed his 
robes. After nursing him with some medicine and mettã, the Buddha 
called for the other bhikkhus. 

“Bhikkhus, when we leave our homes to practise the path of bhikkhu- 
hood we also leave the care of our families. If we don’t take care of 
each other during times of illness, who will? If the Tathãgata fell ill 
would you take care of him?” 
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“Certainly, Lord,” the bhikkhus responded. 

“Then in the same way you would take care of the Tathãgata, you 
must take care of each other. Nursing any sick bhikkhu is the same as 
nursing the Tathãgata.” 

With joined palms, the bhikkhus exclaimed: “Sădhu, sãdhu, sădhu!” 




A poor couple had only one garment betvveen them, so both could 
not leave the house at the same time. One evening, the husband went 
out and the wife stayed at home, naked. The man saw the Buddha 
preaching to a crowd and listened in on the teaching. Practising as the 
Buddha was instructing, the man’s entire body became suíílised with 
joy, and he felt an uncontrollable urge to offer his only garment to 
the Buddha. Thinking it over for a few minutes, he took his garment 
off, walked right up to the Buddha, bowed beíore him, and placed it 
at the Teacher’s feet. 

King Pasenadi was in the audience and witnessed the bizarre display 
of devotion. The poor man’s faith and generosity pleased the king, 
and he offered the poor man a new expensive gamient. Without even 
thinking for a moment, the naked man tumed around and oíPered it 
to the Buddha. The surprised king then gave the man two pieces of 
cloth, and the man handed them right over to the Buddha. The king 
then gave three pieces, then four, then five, and each time, the man 
gave them to the Buddha. This game kept going on until King Pas- 
enadi offered him thirty-two pieces of cloth. At this point, the poor 
man kept one piece for himselí, another for his wife, and offered the 
remaining thirty pieces to the Buddha. 

The next moming, King Pasenadi sent two large and expensive piec- 
es of velvet cloth to the poor couple. The couple kept one as a canopy 
next to their house where they would offer alms to the Sangha, and 
donated the other to the Buddha to be used as a canopy next to his 
hut at the letavana Monastery. The next time the king went to see the 
Buddha he saw the velvet canopy and was delighted. King Pasenadi 
then sent the poor couple four elephants, four horses, four female 
servants, four male servants, four errand boys, the deeds of four vil- 
lages, and four thousand pieces of money. 

That evening, some disciples asked the Buddha, “Lord, how is it that 
a good deed done bears fruit immediately, as in the case of that poor 
man?” The Buddha smiled and replied, 

Meditators, ifhe had offered his garment immediately after the 
fìrst thought of giving arose, the kings reward yvould have been far 
greater. When you feel the urge to give charity do it immediately. 
Ifyou procrastinate, thenyou might notget the chance of doing the 
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good deed at all, and you will not reap the good fruits that would 
have come your way. 




One morning, Koka the hunter passed a bhikkhu meditating in the 
íorest. That day Koka did not catch anything and superstitiously 
blamed it on having seen the bhikkhu. On his way back, Koka saw 
the bhikkhu again and set his pack of dogs on him. When the bhikkhu 
swiftly climbed up a tree to escape the vicious dogs, his outer robe 
slipped off and fell on Koka. The dogs, mistaking their master for the 
hhikkhu, attacked and killed him. The bhikkhu felt terrible and went 
to see the Buddha, who comíorted him saying that he was not to 
blame for this unfortunate event. The Buddha recited a verse, 

Offending an innocent, pure and/aultless person, 

The evil rebounds at the fool: 

Likefine dust thrown against the wind™ 


Site-Sitting 

Jeta’s Grove Anãthapindika’s Park ựetavana Anãthapindikãrãma) 

This celebrated monastery was where the Buddha gave most of his discourses, 
both to bhikkhus and lay people alike. The Jetavana was so popular that even after 
the decline of Săvatthĩ’s glory, the monastery continued to be an important place 
of Dhamma practice for many centuries. 

Today’s site, reíerred to as Saheth, is a collection of ruins surrounded by well- 
maintained gardens. What we see today only represents a íraction of the Jetavana’s 
íormer glory. Most of the structural remains are still underground, awaiting íurther 
excavation. Throughout the Jetavana complex, you will see ruins of monastaries, 
temples and stũpas built over several centuries, commemorating the Buddha and 
some of his well-known disciples. 

Ãnanda Bodhi Tree 

Whenever the Buddha was away, visit- 
ing devotees often paid homage hy leaving 
flowers or incense in front of his residence. 

Anãthapindika asked the Buddha whether this 
was a correct practice or not. The Buddha re- 
plied that it would be better for people to pay 
respects to a bodhi tree rather than his hut, 
simply because a bodhi tree is a better Symbol 
of enlightenment than a building. The faithful 
Anăthapindika immediately sent for a sapling 
from the original Bodhi Tree in Bodhgayă and 
brought it to the Jetavana in Săvatthĩ. He gave 
the sapling to the Buddha’s attendant to plant, 
hence the name “Ãnanda Bodhi Tree.” 
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The Jetavana Vihăra was abandoned for nearly a thousand years, and because there 
is no precise record of where Ãnanda planted it, the tree that can be seen today is 
probably not the original.'“ Nonetheless, today’s magnibcent Ãnanda Bodhi Tree 
is a worthwhile place to meditate, and serves as a powerful Symbol of the Buddha’s 
Awakening in the place where he spent the most time meditating and teaching the 
Dhamma. 

Gandha Kuti 

The most important site in the letavana complex is the ruin of temple #2, which 
marks the spot of ‘The Pragrant Hut’ (Gandha Kuti) where the Buddha used to 
meditate, exercise, meet students, and rest. Most of the dwelling places built for 
the Buddha were usually referred to as the Gandha Kuti, either because they re- 
tained the pleasant smell that emanated from his body, or because devotees used 
to come and offer perílimed flowers and incense at the door of his hut. Pilgrims 
still decorate these ruins with íragrant flowers, especially in the month of October 
when the rainy season comes to an end and bhikkhus are oíĩered new sets of robes. 

Kosamba Kuti 

Just after the bodhi tree and before the Gandha Kiựi are the ruins of the Kosamba 
Kuti (temple #3), the Buddha’s second hut. In front of the Kosamha Kiựi is a long 
brick platíonn that marks the area where the Buddha used to mindílilly walk up 
and down in the evenings. 

Tales from the Jetavana Anãthapiụdikãrãma 

After retuming from his memorable trip to Rặịagaha where he met 
the Buddha for the íìrst time, Anăthapindika immediately began 
searching for a suitable place to accommodate the Sangha. The best 
place the wealthy merchant íound was a pleasure grove owned by 
Prince Jeta. 

“How much do you want for your pleasure grove, Sir,” Anăthapindika 
asked. 

“Sony, it’s not for sale,” the prince replied with curt disinterest. 

“Please, Sir, I must have it. I will meet any price you ask.” 

“Any price you say? Then I want as many gold pieces as it will take 
to cover the entire property. Not one piece less,” the prince remarked, 
conhdent that this unrealistically high price would dissuade the in- 
sistent merchant. 

To his astonishment, however, Anãthapindika agreed without hesita- 
tion, exclaiming, “The deal is done!” Beíore the prince could even 
argue, Anãthapindika immediately sent for his workers to come and 
spread gold coins across the land. 

Prince Jeta was totally bewildered by this man’s resolve, but 
Anãthapindika’s detennination and happiness began to win him over. 

Soon the prince also wanted to share in this great offering. Noticing 
that a small area was yet to be covered, Prince Jeta asked the mer- 
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chant if he could donate that portion. Anăthapindika consented, not 
out of greed, but out of compassion. He felt that this act would later 
help the prince gain conhdence in the Buddha and the Dhamma. 

Anãthapindika spent a vast amount of his personal wealth in the con- 
struction of this monastery. He built large residential quarters and 
erected magnihcent Dhamma halls, laid out beautiíul terraces, put up 
store houses, levelled walkways, constructed bathhouses, excavated 
ponds and raised pavilions. In honour of the two men responsible for 
the birth of this amazing monastic complex, the site was named Jefa- 
vana Anãthapindikãrãma (Jeta’s Grove, Anăthapindika’s Park).'” 




Anãthapindika asked the Buddha whether it was possible to practise 
the Dhamma without íorsaking the worldly life. The Buddha replied 
that it was indeed possible, as long as one followed one’s vocation in 
a righteous manner: 

Not by shaving one ’s head does an undisciplinedperson 
Who utters lies, become a remmciate. 

How can one who is fuU of desire and greed be a renunciate? 

One who subdues all evil—both small and great — 
h called a renunciate, because all evil has been overcome. 

In the íìrst years of the Buddha’s stay around Săvatthĩ, large numbers 
of people took to the path of Dhamma. This ửustrated many of the 
sectarian religious leaders, as it meant a decrease in devotees and 
donations. Eventually these leaders got together and devised a plan 
to damage the Buddha’s reputation. They hired Sundarĩ, a beautiliil 
and craíty woman, to spread rumours saying that she was sleeping 
with the Buddha. 

After a few nights of Sundarĩ spreading her lies around town, the 
sectarians hired some drunken hooligans to rape and murder Sundarĩ 
and dump her body into a rubbish heap near the letavana Monastery. 
The next moraing, the sectarians spread news about SundarTs disap- 
pearance and reported the matter to the police, saying they suspected 
the Buddha had kidnapped her. The police searched the vicinity of 
the letavana and found Sundarĩ’s body, but since there was no prooí 
that it was the Buddha who committed the crime, they were unable 
to arrest him. Nonetheless, the sectarians paraded her corpse in the 
streets, shouting out accusations that the Buddha was a killer and a 
phony. The Buddha, unperturbed by these lies, told his students at 
the letavana: 

Unguarded men provoke with words, 

Like darts thatfly against an elephant in battle. 
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But when harsh words are spoken to a bhikkhu, 

They are endured with an unmffled mind. 

After seven days of these false allegations, the local authorities 
caught the true criminals, who boasted of the deed at a tavem and 
were overheard hy the police. The sectarians were forced to coníess 
their guilt, and the Buddha’s popularity only increased.'® 




Late one night a beautiíul and splendorous deva visited the Buddha. 
After bowing beíore him with deep respect, she asked: 

“Sir, many devas and men yeam for happiness and contemplate the 
means for achieving wellbeing. Could you please elucidate upon the 
greatest blessings?” 

Pleased with the deva ’s eamest desire for proper practice, the Buddha 
smiled and uttered the íamous Mangala Suttam: 

Avoiding association with fools, 

Seeking association with the wise, 

Honoring those who are yvorthy of honor — 

This is the greatest blessing 

Residing in a suitahle place, 

Enjoying one ’s earned merits, 

Generatingproper aspirations for oneseự— 

This is the greatest blessing. 

Learning and developing skills, 

Disciplining onesel/, 

Practising Right Speech — 

This is the greatest blessing. 

Supporting one 's parents, 

Caring/or ones spouse and children, 

Engaged in a transparent occupation — 

This ừ the greatest blessing. 

Practicing generosity and living virtuously 
Caring for one ’s dependents, 

Being blameless in one ’s action — 

This ừ the greatest blessing. 

Abstaining from and shunning evil, 

Reýrainingfrom intoxicants, 

Vigilantly pmctising the Dhamma — 

This ừ the greatest blessmg. 

Living with respect, humility 
Contentment and gratitude, 
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Listening to the Dhamma at the proper time — 

This is the greatest blessing. 

Accepting guidance andpractising patience, 

Meeting with saintly people, 

Discussing the Dhamma at the proper time — 

This ừ the greatest blessing. 

Pmctising ardently and with self-restraint, 

Perceiving the Noble Truths, 

Experiencing nibbãna — 

This ừ the greatest hlessing. 

Confronting the vicissitudes oflife, 

One ’s mind remains unruffled, 

Sorrowless, stainless, secure — 

This ừ the greatest blessing. 

Having acted in this yvay 
One will be invincible and safe, 

ĨVherever ones goes — 

These are the greatest blessingsP" 

A man was distressed over the death of his son. Everyday he would 
go to the cemetery, crying out his son’s name. One day he went to 
the Jetavana Vihăra, hoping to be consoled by the Buddha, who told 
him, “Death occurs everywhere. AU beings that are bom must die, 
including your son. Affection brings about sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief and despair.” Pailing to understand the Buddha’s wisdom, the 
bereaved man became íurious and stonned out of the monastery. The 
next day, he sent a message to the king and queen saying that the 
Buddha was a pessimist and that he preached that people shouldnT 
love each other. 

King Pasenadi had not yet met the Buddha, and he was skeptical 
of this teacher who was said to be an enlightened master. The king 
asked his wife, who was already a devout Dhamma practitioner, if 
this accusation was correct, 

“Is it tme, Mallika, that this so-called Buddha of yours really is a 
pessimist?” 

“My dear king, do you not love and cherish your daughter Vagiri?” 
the queen counter-questioned. 

“Certainly,” replied the king. 

“And would you not be miserable if Vagiri died?” 
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The king was taken aback. He immediately understood how suffer- 
ing existed within love, and began to feel slightly uneasy. His wife 
pointed out a proíound truth, and he did not know how to get his head 
around it. Queen Mallika smiled gently. She knew that her husband’s 
intellectual curiousity and puzzlement over this existential quandary 
would soon bring him to the Buddha, and that he would then taste the 
soothing relieí of Dhamma."’' 


After eating a huge breakíast, King Pasenadi went to the Jetavana 
Monastery to listen to the Buddha give a discourse. Having over- 
eaten, the king felt very drowsy and began to nod off. The Buddha 
scolded him: 

Tìĩe torpid, gluttonous, and slumberous man, 

Rolls to andfro like a huge hogfattened hy fodder: 

That indolent and stupid fool 

Continues wandering in ignorance again and again and again. 

The king felt ashamed for his indulgent behaviour and apologized for 
visiting the Buddha in such a State. The Buddha advised him to take 
a little less food everyday until he reached the point where he was 
eating one sixteenth of the amount he was used to. The king did as 
he was told, and soon enough, he lost all his excess weight and felt 
much better about himselT Later, when King Pasenadi told the Bud- 
dha about how well his new diet was working, the Buddha replied: 

Health is the greatest of gifts, 

Contentment is the greatest of riches, 

A trusted friend is the greatest relation. 

And nibbãna is the greatest bliss. 




Refusing to believe that her baby had died, the grieving Kisăgotamĩ 
brought the tiny corpse to the letavana Vihăra hoping that the Bud- 
dha had a remedy for her child. 

“Kisăgotamĩ, I can help you. Go to the city and bring back a hand- 
ful of mustard seeds from a house where nobody has ever died,” the 
Buddha instructed her. 

She was delighted. She knew that if anyone could help her, it would 
be the Buddha. She went from house to house with the dead child. 

“Do you have any mustard seeds, íriend? The Buddha will use them 
in a ritual to revive my baby,” she would say. 

“Certainly, here you go,” the people would say, handing her a bag 
of seeds. 
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“But, has anyone ever died in this household? The seeds won’t work 
if there has been a death here.” 

Nobody was able to give her the seeds she needed. Eventually 
Kisăgotamĩ accepted the reality of death and cremated her child. She 
retumed to the Buddha, who gave her a Dhamma talk on anicca, 
dukkha and anattã. Kisăgotamĩ attained sotãpannahood and joined 
the order of nuns. 

Then one evening while she was lighting a lamp, Kisăgotamĩ noticed 
how the Aames flare up and die out, and clearly perceived the arising 
and passing of beings. At that moment, she realized nibbãna.'^^ 




Nanda, the Buddha’s younger half-brother, was dissatished with liv- 
ing the monastic life. Lustíiil thoughts constantly invaded his mind; 
every night he dreamt about his ex-fiancée and all the royal luxuries 
that he had left behind. The Buddha sensed Nanda’s distracted mind 
and brought him to a celestial realm inhabited by 500 gorgeous, pink- 
íooted nymphs. 

“Nanda, succeed in your meditation practice and all these gorgeous 
celestial angels will fall madly in love with you and satisfy all your 
desires,” the Buddha promised his younger sibling. Nanda couldnT 
believe his eyes, nor could he believe the Buddha’s outrageous guar- 
antee. 

“Hmm, these nymphs make my ex-fiancẻe look like a mutilated she- 
monkey and the Buddha never lies.” He resolved that from that point 
onwards he would practise with all his might. 

When the other bhikkhus found out what happened, they were ap- 
palled hy Nanda’s ulterior motives for practising. Nanda was so em- 
barassed he couldnT face anyone in the monastery. He sat alone in 
his room and practised Vipassana. Within a day, he attained arahant- 
ship and all his desires for acquiring the nymphs disappeared. 

That evening, the Buddha commented to the Sahgha, 

Just as the monsoon rain pierces through the roof of an ill-thatched 
house, 

So does lust enter an undisciplined mind. 

Just as the monsoon min cannotpenetrate a yvell-thatched house, 

So too, lust cannot enter a yveU-disciplined mind. 

One morning while on alms round with the Buddha and a group 
of bhikkhus, the 18-year-old Rãhula gazed at his father’s body and 
thought, “my body is perfect just like my father’s.” Thinking such 
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thoughts, the young man lost his mindílilness. The Buddha sensed 
that his son was off in dreamland, and gently reminded him to come 
back to the present moment. Răhula felt embarrassed about his 
thoughts of self-admiration. He left the line of hhikkhus and sat down 
beneath a nearby tree to meditate. 

That evening, Rãhula went to see the Buddha for some advice on 
how to give up his attachment to the body. The Buddha told him to 
reũect upon the body merely as material elements, 

Rãhula, the parts of our bodies which are solid, such as hairs, 
bones, nails, teeth, skm,flesh, organs, feces, etc. are simply earth 
element. Understand these things as they are: “This is not mine, 
this is not what I am, this is not my self. ’’ Seeing the hody with this 
vvisdom, you will become disenchanted with the earth element. 

Rãhula, the parts of our bodies which areýỉuid, such as bile, 
phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, tears, snot, urine, etc. are simply water 
element. Understand these things as they are: “This is not mine, 
this is not what I am, this is not my self. ’’ Seeing the body with this 
vvisdom, you will become disenchanted with the yvater element. 

Rãhula, the processes of our bodies which consume, digest, age, 
etc. are simplyýire element. Understand these things as they are: 
“Thừ is not miìĩe, this is not what I am, this is not my self. ” Seeing 
the body with this wừdom, you will become disenchanted with the 
fire element. 

Rãhula, the winds of our bodies which move in the abdomen, the 
bowels. the nostrils, etc. are simply air elemetĩt. Understand these 
things as they are: “This is not mine, this is not what I am, this is 
not my self. " Seeing the body with thừ wisdom, you will become 
disenchanted with the air element. 

Rãhula, the spaces in our bodies such as the holes in our ears, nos- 
trils, mouth, anus, etc. are simply space element. Understand these 
things as they are: “Thừ is not mine, this is not what I am, this is 
not my self. ” Seeing the body with thừ wisdom, you will become 
disenchanted with the space element. 

Rãhula took his father’s words to heart. He knew the íutility of de- 
veloping attachment to things that were impennanent, unsatisíac- 
tory, and not self. The Buddha continued his instructions, telling the 
young bhikkhu to also liken his whole self to the elements. 

Rãhula, try to be like the earth. By doing so, when agreeable or 
disagreeable contacts arise, they wiU not invade your mind and re- 
main. Just as when people drop clean or dirty things, excrement or 
urine, spittle, pus or blood on to the earth, the earth is not ashamed, 
humiliated or disgusted. 
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Rãhula, try to be like yvater. By doing so, when agreeable or 
disagreeahle contacts arise, they will not invade your mind and 
remain. Just as when people wash clean or dirty things, excrement 
or urine, spittle, pus or blood with yvater, the water is not ashamed, 
humiliated or disgusted. 

Rãhula, try to be likeýire. By doing so, when agreeable or disagree- 
able contacts arise, they will not invadeyour mind and remain. Just 
asfire burns away clean or dirty things, excrement or urine, spittle, 
pus or blood, thefire is not ashamed, humiliated or disgusted. 

Rãhula, try to be like air. By doing so, when agreeable or disagree- 
able contacts arise, they will not invadeyour mind and remain. Just 
as when the air blows away clean and dirty things, excrement or 
urine, spittle, pus or blood, the air is not ashamed, humiliated or 
disgusted. 

Rãhula, try to he like space. By doing so, when agreeable or 
disagreeable contacts arise, they will not invade your mind and 
remain. Just as space is not established anywhere, nothing will be 
able to invade your mind and remain. 

Rãhula, practise loving-kindness to get rid of Practise 

compassion to get rid of cruelty. Practise appreciative joy to get rid 
of apathy. Practise equanimity to get rid of resentment. Contem- 
plate the repulsiveness of the body to get rid of lust. Be aware of 
impermanence to get rid of the conceit “I am. ” Observe the breath, 
for when that is maintained and developed, it hrings great fruit and 
many blessings. 

Rãhula was delighted with the teaching that his father had given him 
and was determined to practise the Dhamma with proper awareness, 
understanding, and equanimity.'“ 

A couple of years later, shortly after Rãhula’s twentieth birthday, he 
went for a walk with his íather in the Blind Man’s Grove, just outside 
the letavana Monastery. They sat down together under a tree and 
began meditating. The Buddha instructed him on the six sense doors, 
the six sense objects and the six contacts between the two, and how 
these eighteen elements are all impermanent, unsatisíactory, and not 
self. 

Rãhula had heard these instructions innumerable times, but he had 
never tasted the subtle Aavour of the Dhamma. This time, however, 
completely aware of his mind and body, the deeper meaning had be- 
come clear to him and the ửuits of arahantship ripened. The story 
tells us that a thousand devas, who were meditating with them, also 
attained liberation.‘“ 
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Sectarian philosophers were always quarrelling and wounding each 
other with verbal darts over whose speculative views were correct. 

“The universe is like this,” one would proíess. 

“No, the universe is not like that, it is like this!” another would 
proudly argue. 

These debates usually began cordially, but almost always concluded 
in an angry shouting match. The Buddha instructed his students to 
avoid these useless debates, and told the story of a group of birth- 
hlind men who each felt an elephant for the íìrst time. Each one of 
them ran their fingers along the different parts of the elephant and 
guessed what they were íeeling. 

“Ah, these must be winnowing baskets,” the first man said, taking 
hold of the ears. 

‘T think it is a post,” a second man said, touching a foot. 

“Close enough, but you’re wrong. It’s a plough pole,” a third argued, 
holding the trunk. 

“What? You must not be íamiliar around the kitchen. This is a mortar 
and pestle,” another man claimed, grabbing the elephant’s rump and 
tail. 

“No, no, no. None of you know what you’re talking about. It’s 
a broom,” an overly-confident man said, handling the taiTs tuft. 

“My íriends, you’re all crazy,” the last man boasted, íeeling the mid- 
dle section, “AU you’re doing is touching the individual parts, not 
íeeling the whole. What we really have here is a granary!” 

These blind men, the Buddha explained, were just like the sectar- 
ian philosophers—arguing until their throats were dry. Each one of 
them only had a partial understanding of reality, a distorted picture 
of reality. By practising Vipassana with a humble and open mind, the 
meditator learns to see reality from all angles and reírains from mak- 
ing narrow minded judgements.'*''' 


Bhikkhu Mălukyãputta was dissatisUed with the Buddha’s reílisal 
to give deUnitive replies to the ten speculative metaphysical ques- 
tions: (i) Is the world eternal? (ii) Is the world not etemal? (iii) Is the 
world Unite? (iv) Is the world inUnite? (v) Are the soul and body the 
same? (vi) Are the soul and body separate? (vii) After death, does the 
Tathãgata exist? (viii) Does the Tathãgata not exist? (ix) Does the 
Tathăgata both exist and not exist? (x) Does the Tathăgata neither 
exist nor not exist? 
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Pondering over these questions during his meditation, the monk be- 
came increasingly írustrated. He marched to the Buddha’s hut, en- 
tered without knocking, and threatened to disrobe unless he was giv- 
en clear answers. The Buddha looked at him stemly, “Mălukyãputta, 
did the Tathãgata ever promise to answer these questions when you 
went forth into the holy life?” 

“No, Lord, you did not,” Mălukyãputta replied, íeeling uneasy for 
coníronting the Buddha in such a bold manner. 

“Then why do you make such demands again and again? You are like 
a man shot with a poisoned arrow who rehtses to have it removed 
until he finds out the details of his assailant’s caste, height, weight, 
village, and the type of bow, string, and arrovvhead that he used. Such 
a man will surely die beíore getting all his answers to these ques- 
tions.” 

Mălukyăputta was silent. After a few moments, which seemed like 
eons for Mălukyăputta, the Buddha continued: 

The Tathãgata has left out these questions from the path because 
they do not belong to the/undamentak of the holy life, they do not 
lead to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to peace, to 
liberation. The Tathãgata s only concern is suffering and the way 
out of suffering. These speculative dừcussions have nothing to do 
with either. 

Peeling ashamed of his arrogance, Mălukyăputta apologized and 
promised not to get involved with ílitile speculation and debate any- 
more. He returaed to his hut to meditate, and shortly after tasted the 
ửuits of íííốốãítứ.‘“ 


A rival sect devised a plan to ruin the Buddha’s reputation by in- 
structing their beautiílil devotee, Cincamădnavikă, to spread false 
rumours about having sexual relations with the Buddha. Every night 
for a couple of weeks she would sleep by the Jetavana Vihãra, and 
in the moming tell people that she was sleeping with the Buddha in 
the Gandha Kuti. A few months later, Cinca wrapped up her stomach 
with a round piece of wood, pretending to be pregnant, and went to 
the Jetavana while the Buddha was giving a discourse to a large as- 
sembly of hhikkhus and householders. 

“You shameíul recluse! AU you do is preach, preach, and preach. 
Your words are empty,” Cinca shouted out, “Pirst you got me preg- 
nant and now you leave me all alone!” 

The crowd was shocked. People looked around at one another in dis- 
may; they could not believe what they were hearing. After a momenPs 
pause, the Buddha replied, in a compassionate and non-accusational 
manner, “Sister, only you and I know the truth of the matter.” 
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Sweat began to pour down Cinca’s íorehead and her knees began to 
wobble. She had never been in the presence of such a powerful being 
beíore and she started to doubt her dishonest task. The crovvd waited 
for her to respond, but she was unable to speak. She was so numb 
that she did not even feel the rat that had climbed up her leg. The rat 
gnawed on the rope and the wooden plank fell to the ground, expos- 
ing her fraud. Cinca ran off as fast as she could. Some people ran 
after her, but the Buddha instructed them to let her go. Her kanna will 
catch up with her, he said. As Cinca was running, she tripped over a 
large rock, fell into a pit of quicksand, and drowned.“’'' 

After losing much personal wealth, Anãthapindika’s main concern 
was not his own comíort and security, hut that he would not be able 
to feed the Saủgha as he had in the past. The Buddha consoled him, 

Anãthapinậika, whether you give simple or gourmet alms makes no 
difference. What ừ important is thatyou give with mind/ulness and 
respect. Doing so, your mind will turn to the wholesome enjoyment 
of thefive senses. 

The Buddha provided Anăthapindika with a vivid outline of the 
relative degrees of merit that can be gained hy períonning differ- 
ent kinds of actions. He told the story of the brahmin Velăma (the 
Buddha in one of his former lives) who gave the finest alms to the 
local mendicants. None of these recipients, however, were worthy of 
such special offerings and the íruits of these wholesome actions were 
minimal. The Buddha explained, 

Anãthapinậika, the fruits of the offering are always greater when 
the recipient is a morally and spiritually developed being. There- 
fore, giving to a liberatedperson brings infinitely more fruit than 
giving to an ordinary worldling. 

And even higher than an offering to a liberated being is taking 
refuge in the Triple Gem and keeping theýive precepts. These are 
necessary/oundations for good meditation practice. 

And an even higher offering is developing concentration through 
the practice of ãnãpãna and mettã-hhãvanã. 

And the highest offering a person can make is developing a con- 
stant and thorough ayvareness of impermanence (sampạịãhha). 

This ayvareness removes all sensual desire, removes all desire for 
material existence, removes all desire for becoming, removes all 
ignorance, and uproots all conceit of “I am. ” Even a moment of 
insight into impermanence brings the greatest of all kammic results, 
as every one of these moments brings the meditator closer to libera- 
tion...™ 
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AnãthapinỊka rẹịoiced at the Buddha’s words, and letting go of his 
íeelings of guilt, he became even more determined to maintain his 
sampạịãma at all times. 


Many of the bhikkhus wanted to spend as much time near the Buddha 
as possible. Bhikkhu Dhammãrãma, however, was an exception. He 
always kept to himselí so that he could remain íocused on his prac- 
tice. Dhammãrăma tried to explain to his fellow hhikkhus that it was 
a distraction to be concemed with following the Buddha around. 

A few ignorant bhikkhus could not understand this wise attitude and 
ran to the Buddha, saying that Dhammãrăma did not feel any affec- 
tion or reverence towards him. 

The Buddha understood Dhammãrãma’s intention, however, and ad- 
monished the monks for acting íoolishly. He encouraged them to fol- 
low their Dhamma-brother’s admirable example, saying, 

Offeringflowers and incense — 

You do notpay me homage. 

Practising the Dhamma — 

This ừ the real homage. 

Dwelling and delighting in the practice 
Following the dừcipline: 

Never/alling away from the true Dhamma. 

This ừ the real homage. 

Reassured that he was acting properly, Dhammărãma attained ara- 
hantship. The others saw their fellow bhikkhu ’s transíormation, and 
vowed to practise as he did.”’ 




A woman discovered that she was barren, so her husband took a sec- 
ond wife. She became so jealous that every time the second wife got 
pregnant she would slip her some poison that would cause the second 
wife to miscarry. 

For many lives, the two women continued with their enmity towards 
each other. During the final drama, the íìrst woman was rebom as 
an ogre iyakkhini) named Kãli, and the second woman became the 
wife of a rích merchant. Twice Kăli disguised herself as the second 
wife’s friend, and devoured her children. The third time, the second 
wife recognized the yakkhini and ran with her baby to the Jetavana 
Vihãra. She found the Buddha and placed her baby at the Buddha’s 
feet for protection. Kãli was stopped at the gates hy the guardian 
yakkhas and devas. But with love and compassion, the Buddha in- 
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vited Kăli inside to the monastery. He explained to both women how 
their long-standing rivalry had created so much suffering. They saw 
how hatred only caused more hatred, which could only be diffused 
by understanding and goodwill. 

As a test, the Buddha told the mother to hand over her baby to the 
yakkhini, which she did reluctantly. The yakkhini was so overjoyed 
with unconditional love for the baby, the woman, and the Buddha 
that she became a sotãpanna. From that day onwards, she vovved to 
protect the mother and child. The Buddha smiled and said: 

Hatred never appeases hatred; 

Only through non-hatred is hatred appeased — 

This is an ancientprinciple.™ 




The Buddha sent 500 hhikkhus to a íorest grove to pursue their medi- 
tation practice. The forest devas who lived in the trees left for a few 
nights so that the monks could meditate in peace. After several days 
had passed and the monks only became more settled, it occurred to 
the devas that the hhikkhus would be staying there for some time. 
This made the devas unhappy, so they decided to frighten them away 
by making scary ghost-like sounds and Aying around with headless 
bodies and bodiless heads. The bhikkhus were terrihed, and fled back 
to the letavana Monastery. Exhausted and drenched in sweat, they 
told the Buddha about the horrible beings. 

The Buddha comíorted the hhikkhus and taught them the ‘Discourse 
on Loving-Kindness’ (Kamnĩyamettã SuttaỴ. 

Knoyving yvhere one ’s welfare lays, 

And vvishing to attain the Ultimate Peace, 

One should be capahle, stmightforward, upright, 

Soft-spoken, gentle, and humble. 

One should be contented, easily supportahle, 

With few commitments and simple in living. 

Senses calmed, discreet, 

Prudent, and not be dependent on dear ones. 

One should not commit even the slightest wrong, 
ĩVhich the wise might condemn. 

One should cultivate the thoughts: 

May all beings be happy and secure, 

May they be happy within themselves. 

Whatever living beings there may be, 

Excluding none, whether they are weak or strong, 
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Long or big, medium or small, 

Fine or coarse. 

ĩVhether visihle or invisible, 

Dwellingfar or near; 

Born or Corning to birth, 

May all beings be happy. 

Let no one deceive another, 

Nor despise anyone anywhere. 

Let no one get overwhelmed by anger or ill will, 

Nor wish harm for another. 

Just as a mother yvould risk her life, 

To protect her only child; 

Similarly towards all beings, 

Let a boundless mind be cultivated. 

By cultivating a boundless mind, 

Let thoughts oflove pervade the entire universe: 

Ahove, below and across, 

ĨVithout any ohstniction, hatred or enmity. 

Whether standing, yvalking or sitting, 

Or lying down, as long as one ừ awake: 

This ayvareness should be pmctised, 

This is the dyvellingplace of Brahmã. 

Not succumbing to philosophical entanglements, 

Becoming established in ethics and insight; 

Having removed sensual craving, 

Binh in the womb is never taken again. 

After teaching the bhikkhus this heart-centred meditation, the Bud- 
dha instructed them to go back to the íorest and recite the sutta while 
practising mettã. The hhikkhus did as they were told, and the for- 
est devas were immediately calmed hy the warm mettã vibrations. 
The devas then apologized and welcomed the monks to remain in 
the grove. The bhikkhus resumed their practise of Vipassana, and all 
quickly attained arahantship.'” 




A group of young hhikkhus went to visit the blind arahant, Bhikkhu 
Cakkhupãla. When they came to his hut, they saw many dead insects 
and iníerred that the Cakkupăla had stepped on them and killed them. 
They reported the matter to the Buddha. 

“Did you see Cakkhupăla killing the insects?” the Buddha inquired. 
“No, Venerable Sir,” the hhikkhus replied. 
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“Well, in the same way that you did not see him killing, he did not 
see those living insects. Without the intention of harming, kannic 
effects are not reaped, and since Cakkupăla is an arahant, he cannot 
kill anything on purpose. Just as a wheel follows its chariot, all phe- 
nomena have mind as their precursor.” 

The hhikkhus understood the importance of intention behind each 
action and attained arahantship.’’'' 


A young monk had serious doubts about continuing the difficult mo- 
nastic life. One hot aữernoon, while íanning his uncle, the arahant 
Sahgharakkhita, his mind wandered into an imaginary conversation 
with himselí, 

“Maybe I should leave the Saủgha. 

“But how I will eam a living? 

“I can sell my robes and huy a she-goat. 

“Yes, she-goats breed quickly! 

“Then ru make enough money to get married to a beautiílil wife. 
“And she will give birth to a fine son. 

“And then, when we have lots of money, we can take a vacation to 
visit uncle. 

“But what happens if while riding in the cart, my idiotic wife drops 
the baby on the cart-track and the wheels drive over our son and kills 
him. 

“I would beat that foolish woman with a goading-stick.” 

While lost in this strange íantasy, the nephew absent-mindedly struck 
his uncle’s head with the fan. Saúgharakkhita knew his nephews 
thoughts and joked, “I see why you beat your careless wife, but why 
do you beat an old man like me?” The young monk was so embar- 
rassed that he ran away. Some otheryoung bhikkhus saw the incident 
and chased aíter him, and when they caught him, they brought him 
to the Buddha. After hearing the young man’s story, the Buddha said, 

Coỉĩtrolling the wandering mind — 

Solitary and substanceless — 

Bhikkhus reside in the inner cavern of the heart, 

Liberating themselves from the shackles of Mãra. 

The young bhikkhu, inspired hy the Buddha’s verse, became a 
sotãpanna}^^ 
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Pond 

Behind the Jetavana Archaeological Park just off the road towards the city’s ruins, 
there is a small bridge that stands over a pond which reminds us of the followmg 
story: 

While on his way to the city for his alms, the Buddha came upon a 
group of excited boys catching fish from a pond and beating them 
to death. 

“Children, if someone beat you, would it hurt?” the Buddha kindly 
asked. 

“Yes, Sir,” the children answered. 

“Did you know that fish feel pain just as you do?” 

The children were ashamed and stared at the ground; they could not 
look the Buddha in the eye. He suggested to them that they should 
treat all beings in the same way that they wished to be treated, and 
then recited a verse: 

Ifyou don ì want to suffer, 

Avoid harmful deeds: 

Both openly and in secret. 

Ifyou harm others now, then later 
You too willsurely sựlfer.™ 

The boys understood that tormenting other creatures was wrong. Em- 
pathizing with their fellow living beings, they became sotãpannas. 


Ruins of Sãvatthĩ (Maheth) 

North-west of the Jetavana ruins is the site of the ancient city, whose huge forti- 
hcations run about 5 km in a crescent shape. Only a few structures are discem- 
able among the ruins. One is the ancient Sobhnatha Jain Temple, which marks 
the birthplace of Sambhavanatha, the third Jain Tirthankara. Two other structures 
are the Pakki Kuti and the Kacchi Kuti, stũpas commemorating Aủgulimãla and 
Anãthapindika respectively. 

Mahãmongkolchai 

This Thai lay Buddhist organization has created a tranquil meditative space open 
to the public. Ancient bricks from the letava Anãthapindikărãma dot the beauti- 
fully landscaped compound containing a meditation hall that can hold up to 10 
000 people, an 80-foot tall Buddha Statue, and a pagoda modelled on Thailand’s 
Phra Pathom Chedi (127 m high, second tallest in the world). AU the work in this 
sacred space—from conception to construction—is períormed hy white-clothed 
volunteers following the Eight Precepts. Visitors are welcome everyday between 
8:00am and 4:00pm and are asked to turn in their wallets, cameras and cell phones 
at the gate in order to maintain a contemplative atmosphere free from worldly 
distractions. 
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Miracle stũpa 

This stũpa marks the spot where the Buddha, at age 43, deíeated the leaders of 
the six main religious sects by displaying the íamous Twin Miracle (yamaka 
pãtihãriya). Although the Buddha generally shunned exhibitions of miraculous 
powers, on this occasion he knew that the períormance would result in the awak;- 
ening of many beings. 

The Buddha declared that on the ílill moon day of Asãlha (July) he 
would períorm the miracle under a mango tree. Hearing this íorecast, 
some belligerent followers of other teachers cut down all the mango 
trees in the area. On the proposed day, a man named Ganda offered 
the Buddha a mango. When the Buddha hnished eating the delicious 
fruit, he sowed the seed in the royal garden’s ground, and a fully- 
grown mango tree instantly sprouted up. 

The Buddha then leapt upon a thousand-petalled lotus that Aoated in 
the sky, and Aames of íìre and streams of water began to shoot out of 
his body simultaneously. The Buddha then transíoraied himselí into 
a huge bull with a quivering hump, disappearing and reappearing 
in all four directions. And then, as a grande finale, he created mul- 
tiple representations of himselí and then ascended to the Tăvatimsa 
heaven, where he spent the rainy season teaching the Abhidhamma 
to a group of devas, including his mother who had been reborn there. 

Unable to match their opponenTs dazzling spectacle, the sectarian 
leaders left the scene depressed and defeated. Most of their students, 
however, realized that they had been following false gurus. Their 
minds (and the minds of millions of celestial beings who witnessed 
the extraordinary event) were soítened, gladdened and pleased, 
which enabled them to open their hearts to the Dhamma and discover 
ửeedom within themselves.’’’ 

Eastern Monastery {Pubbãrãma, Purvarãm) 

In the 3P' year after the Buddha’s Awakening, Visăkha, the Buddha’s íoremost 
patroness, donated the Pubbãrãma to the Saúgha. Visăkha was a great Dhamma 
practitioner and was often reíerred to as Mother Visăkha, or Migăra’s Mother 
(Migãramãtã), because she gave Migăra, her father-in-law, his Dhamma birth. 

Aside from the letavana, the Buddha gave more discourses here than any other 
place in Săvatthĩ. The ruins of the Pubbărãma have yet to be excavated, but schol- 
ars say that the modern village of Gandbhari is the site of the Eastem Monastery 
(Pubbãrãma). To get to the current site, follow the signs beginning across the road 
from the Miracle Stũpa. Follow the mud-brick lane through the small village for 
about a kilometre until you reach the Migãra Măttu Dharam Prasad Porest Mon- 
astery. Prior to the opening of this small monastery in 2008, the only thing that 
marked the site was a broken Asokan pillar which was worshipped by villagers 
as a Siva lingam. Today’s site is operated by Bhante Vimal, an Indian Vipassana 
meditator ordained in Sri Lanka. In 2013, no accommodations were available at 
the monastery but there was a meditation hall that could Seat approximately 30 
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people. Meditators are always welcome to contribute to the site’s revival by medi- 
tating in the hall and offering dãna for the monastery’s development. 

Tales froin Pubbãrãma 

When Visăkha was seven years old, she went with her grandíather, 
Mendaka, to hear the Buddha teach the Dhamma. As a result, both 
of them attained sotăpannahood. When Visăkha came of age, she 
married Punnavaddhana, the son of Migăra, a very rích man from 
Săvatthĩ. Her new husband and father-in-law were disciples of a dif- 
íerent teacher, and resented her devotion to the Buddha. 

One day, while Migăra was eating his meal out of a golden bowl, a 
bhikkhu stopped for alms at the house. Migăra completely ignored 
the bhikkhu. Visăkha was so ashamed that she said to the bhikkhu, 

“I am sorry, Venerable Sir, my father-in-law only eats leítovers.” 

Hearing this, Migãra went into a rage and told her to leave his 
house. 

Visăkha went to the town’s council of elders and explained what had 
happened. They asked her why she spoke so rudely about her íather- 
in-law, and she replied, “When I saw him completely ignoring the 
bhikkhu standing for alms-food, I thought to myselí that he was not 
doing any meritorious deed in this life. AU he was doing was eating 
the fruits of his past good deeds. This is why I said that he only eats 
leữovers.” 

The council decided that Visăkha was not guilty, and that Migăra 
would have to give her peraiission to invite the Buddha and Saúgha 
to the house for alms. Migãra reluctantly agreed, hut reílised to be 
present during the offering. 

The next day, after Visăkha Ênished serving the meal, the Budđha 
gave a short discourse on charity. Migăra, not wanting to be seen, 
was spying on them from behind a curtain. Hearing the Buddha’s 
wise words, Migăra reUected on the truth of what he was saying and 
attained sotăpannahood. Migãra felt thankíul to both the Buddha for 
helping him break through his veil of ignorance, and to Visăkha, who 
was like a loving mother to him, even when he acted like a stubbom 
child.‘™ 


Vĩsãkha possessed a very valuable cloak studded with gems that her 
íather had given her as a wedding present. One day, while Visăkha 
was at the letavana she felt that her jewelled cloak was too heavy, 
so she took it ofĩ, wrapped it up in her shawl, and left it in a coraer 
somewhere. 
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While Ãnanda was walking around the monastery grounds, he found 
the precious garment and took it for safe keeping. When Visăkha 
went to get her cloak, she was unable to find it. Rather than panic, she 
remembered the wisdom of anicca and stayed calm. Some bhikkhus 
approached her and told her that Ãnanda had found it and kept it in 
a safe place for her. Grateíul for Ãnanda’s kindness, she donated the 
expensive gamient to him. 

Ãnanda, hovvever, was a proper bhikkhu and did not accept the gift. 
Visãkha then decided to put the cloak up for auction and donate the 
money to the monastery. The garment, however, was so expensive, 
that no one could afford to huy it. Pinally, Visăkha bought it from 
herself and used all the proceeds to build a monastery on the eastern 
side of the City. This monastery came to be known as Eastern Mon- 
astery (Pubbãrãma).™ 


One of Visăkha’s grandchildren died from typhoid íever and she felt 
a deep loss in her life. She wanted to see the Buddha, even though 
it was pouring rain outside. When she arrived at the Pubbărăma, her 
clothes and her hair were soaking wet. 

“Visăkha, why have you come out to see me on such a miserable 
day?” the Buddha asked her. 

‘‘Lord, my dear grandson just died. I feel miserable,” Visăkha 
sobbed. 

“Visăkha, would you like to have as many children and grandchil- 
dren as there are people in Săvatthĩ?” the Buddha inquired with a 
gentle smile. 

“Certainly, Lord, nothing would make me happier.” she said, with a 
íeeble hope that the Buddha might be able to miraculously procure 
such a wish. 

“Visăkha, do you realize how many people die everyday in Săvatthĩ? 
If you regarded all the people of Săvatthĩ as you regard your own 
children and grandchildren, you would never stop weeping and 
mouming. Please, do not let the death of a child affect you so much. 
Sorrow and fear arise out of such personal affection.” 

Seeing that Visăkha understood his diíBcult words, the Buddha con- 
tinued with a verse, 

Sorrow, lamentation, and 

The diverse sufferings of the yvorld 

AU depend on what is considered dear. 

When these are absent, there ’s no more becoming. 
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The happy and the sorrowless 
Cling to nothing dear in the world. 
Desiring freedom fwm sorroyv and lust, 
Give up what is dear in the world.™ 




The Buddha gave a discourse to the brahmin Ganaka about the suc- 
cessive stages of training for a meditator. 

1. Ethical integrity is developed and the senses are guarded from 
reacting blindly with craving and aversion. 

2. Food is eaten in moderation, reũecting thus, “By this food, 

I shall remove the existing discomfort of hunger and shall 
prevent the arising of new discomfort from over-eating. I shall 
have just enough nourishment to maintain life and to lead a 
blameless life in good health.” 

3. Mindtulness is practised with vigilance at all times, whether 
walking, standing, sitting or lying down. This cleanses the mind 
of obstructions to spiritual development. 

4. The constant and thorough awareness of impermanence 
(sampajãnha) is cultivated every waking moment, while 
moving, eating, drinking, attending to the calls of nature, 
dressing, speaking, and so on. 

5. Solitary living is taken up. 

6. The five hindrances and three fetters'®‘ are abandoned. 

7. The concentration exercises Qhãnas) are mastered. 

8. Arahantship is realized. 

“Lord, your path is so clearly laid out. Why is it that so many people 
hear your teaching, but so few actually attain nibhãna?” Ganaka 
asked. 

“Ganaka, suppose two men are given directions to travel from 
Săvatthĩ to Rặịagaha. The íìrst man follows the directions properly 
and the second man does not, taking wrong tums here and there. Do 
you think that they will both reach Săvatthĩ?” 

“Of course not, Lord. Only the man who follows the directions prop- 
erly will reach Săvatthĩ.” 

“Similarly, Ganaka, some meditators follow the Tathãgata’s instruc- 
tions properly and reach the final goal; others disregard the instruc- 
tions and keep wandering aimlessly in samsãra. 

Listening to the simile, Ganaka understood that all the Buddha can 
do is show the way, nothing else. He thanked the Buddha protusely 
and vowed to follow the clear path of Dhamma until he reached the 
íìnal goal.'“ 
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Nava Jetavana Vihãra (Sri Lankan Temple) 

Across the road from the Jetavana Archaeological Park is the Sri Lankan Temple. 
The temple’s shrine room walls are decorated with a beautiílil mural depicting 
incidents from the Buddha’s life (see below). Because the temple sits on part of the 
original letavana land, it can be a great place to spend a few meditative hours re- 
Aecting on the Buddha’s precious teachings. You can meditate in the shrine room, 
or if it’s not too hot, you can quietly sít on the roof, where it’s possible to see the 
spots where both Devadatta and Cinca were swallowed up by quicksand. 

The mural depicts the following events: 

1. Prince Siddhattha’s royal life beíore Enlightenment in Kapilavatthu. 

2. Temptations of Măra. 

3. Setting the Wheel of Dhamma in Motion in Sămăth. 

4. The Buddha’s passing in Kusinără. 

5. Anãthapindika meets the Buddha in Rặịagaha. 

6. Anãthapindika purchases the park from Prince Jeta. 

7. Same as above. 

8. Ãnanda plants the Bodhi Tree in the Jetavana Monastery. 

9. Visãkha constructs the Pubbãrăma Vihãra. 

10. Ignorant hhikkhus reacting negatively to the blind arahant Bhikkhu 
Cakkhupãla who accidentally steps on some insects. 

11. While receiving mettã from the Buddha, the sick Matthakundali dies on his 
miserly father’s veranda and is then reborn in the Tăvatimsa heaven. 

12. The Buddha reconciles a battle between two women that spanned several 
liíetimes. 

13. Repenting his evil actions, the ill Devadatta wanted to seek íorgiveness from 
the Buddha. Just beíore reaching the front gate of the Jetavana, he fell into a 
pit of quicksand and drowned. 

14. The Buddha and Anăthapindika take care of a sick bhikkhu. 

15. While resting with his anny in a dry riverbed after slaughtering the Sakyans, 
Prince Vitatũbha, son of King Pasenadi, is swept away in a flash flood. 

16. King Pasenadi was iníatuated with the beautiíul wife of a poor man. Wanting 
the woman for himselí, the king made the poor man his servant and gave him 
an impossible assignment, telling him that he would be executed if he didn’t 
complete it. Due to his good karma of the past, some devas helped the man 
accomplish the task. That night, the king felt extremely guilty and was unable 
to sleep. The next moming, the king went to the Buddha to repent for his self- 
ishness. The Buddha calmed his mind down with an inspiring Dhamma talk, 
and the king then set the couple free. 

17. Koka the hunter is attacked by his dogs who mistake their master for the bhik- 
khu that they were supposed to attack. 

18. After raping the Bhikkhunĩ Uppalavannă, Nanda is consumed by a íìre.'®^ 

19. After Patăcărã goes crazy from a series of tragic events where all her íamily 
members were killed one by one, the Buddha consoles her with the soothing 
Dhamma and she becomes an arahant. 
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20. Realizing that death is inevitable, even for her baby, Kisagotami attains nibhãna. 

21. King Pasenadi was disappointed that his queen gave birth to a daughter 
instead of a son. The Buddha explained to him that girls are just as capable of 
being successíiil as boys are, and that he should not superhcially discriminate 
betvveen the sexes. 

22. Angulimãla runs after the Buddha. 

23. Cincamădnavikấs lies are exposed when her fake pregnant stomach falls to 
the ground. 

24. The Buddha períorms the Twin Miracle. 

25. The Pirst Council at Rặịagaha. 

26. The Third Council at Patna. 

27. The arahant Mahinda, Emperor Asoka’s son, converts the Sri Lankan King 
Devanampiyatissa while he is on a hunting expedition. 

28. The a7'a/ỉaítt Nagasena answers the questions of King Milinda, one of the 
heirs of Alexander the Great. 

29. Anagarika Dhannapala at the Mahăbodhi Temple in Bodhgayă. 

30a.On October 14, 1955, Doctor Bhimrao Ambedkar and half a million untouch- 
ables renounced the Hindu caste System and embraced the Buddha’s teaching 
by taking reliige in the Triple Gem and vowing to practise the Five Precepts. 
30b.Bhante Sangharatana, founder of the Nava Jetavana Mahăvihăra, and Doctor 
Shankar Dayal Sharma, the vice-president of India, consecrating the temple 
on December 31, 1988. 

Dhamma Suvatthi, Jetavana Vipassana Meditation Centre 

This tranquil 9-acre meditation centre is situated across the Street from the Jeta- 
vana Archaeological Park. As the exact boundaries of the original vihãra are un- 
known, it is quite possible that Dhamma Suvatthi (‘Well-Being of Dhamma’) is 
located on part of the original grounds. As the place where the Buddha spent more 
time than anywhere else, Shravasti offers a uniquely vibrant historical Dhamma 
atmosphere, and this centre is perhaps the most suitable place to beneht from that 
energy through practice. 

Ten-day courses are held twice a month, with a capacity for about 50 students. 
As with many centres, old students in the tradition are also welcome to come for 
shorter self-courses at this simple, yet well-built meditation centre. Meditators are 
encouraged to come and experience one of the most spiritually and historically 
important seats of Dhamma. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Suvatthi, Jetavana Vipassana Meditation Centre 
Katara Bypass 
Shravasti-271845 
Uttar Pradesh 

Tel: [+91] (0)5252-265439 or (0)522-2700053 (office in Lucknow) 

E-mail: info(a),suvatthi. dhamma.org 
Website: http://www.suvatthi.dhamma.or 
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Sleeping & Eating 


Săvatthĩ’s monasteries offer the ửiendliest budget options for pilgrims. Some fa- 
vourites are the Korean, Burmese, and Sri Lankan. At the time of writing, the 
donation System at the monasteries was widespread—travellers simply donate an 
amount they feel acceptable in exchange for their stay. The new Sri Lanka Ra- 
mayath Guest House is also a good option for budget travellers while the more 
expensive Pawan Palace and Lotus Nikko hotels will satisíy those looking for 
some semblance of luxury. 

If you decide to spend the night in Balrampur for some reason, some budget- to 
mid-range options include hotels Maya, Pathik, and Tourist Bungalow. 


Corning & Going 


Shravasti is located in north-eastem Uttar Pradesh, and can be reached from Bal- 
rampur (19 km, hy bus or shared/private rickshaw) or from Bahraich (47 km, hy 
bus). There are regular buses from Gorakhpur (200 km, 7 hours) and Lucknow 
(131 km, 5 hours) to both these places. 

Travel hy train is also possible for much of the journey. If Corning from Kushi- 
nagar (vía Gorakhpur) or Kapilavatthu (vía Naugarh), hop on to the Kapilavastu 
Express 5322/5321 (Gonda-Gorakhpur) that stops in Balrampur. 

Trains from all over India stop in Lucknow, such as Shatabdi Express 2003/2004 
(New Delhi-Lucknow), Rajdhani Express 2309/2310 (Patna-New Delhi), Vaish- 
ali Express 2553/2554 (New Delhi-Barauni vía Muzaffarpur and Gorakhpur), 
and the Lucknow Mail 4229/4230 (New Delhi-Lucknovv). 

The nearest airport is in Lucknow (131 km), and is served hy daily Aights to/ 
from Delhi, Mumbai, Kolkata and Patna. (See below for more iníormation on 
Lucknow.) 

Excursions 

Rapti River (Achiravati River) 

Shravasti is situated within an inward curve of the Achiravati River. Only 1.5 km 
from town (a short walk from the Angulimãla and Anăthapiụdika stũpas), the river 
is a nice place to sít and contemplate Patăcãrấs heartíelt story. 

Patăcãră was the only daughter of overly protective parents who 
never allovved her to leave the house. One day, she fell in love with a 
servant and they eloped to a far-off village. When she was pregnant 
with their second child, however, she wanted to give birth in her par- 
ents’ house in Săvatthĩ, as was the custom at that time. 

On the way, they were caught in a thunder stonn, so her husband 
went into the íorest to gather branches to make a shelter. Patăcãră 
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waited all night for him, but he never returned. In the early hours of 
the morning she went into labour and gave birth to her second son in 
the rain. After regaining some strength, she liíted her newborn in one 
arm and took her other son by the hand, and went into the íorest in 
search of her husband. 

In the forest, Patăcă found him dead from a poisonous snake bite. 

She wept bitterly and felt like dying, but she knew she had to con- 
tinue for her children’s sake. When she reached the Achiravati River, 
she noticed that it had swollen during the storm, and that it would 
be too deep for her older son to cross alone. She left him on the 
bank, telling him to come when she signalled. While she was wading 
across the river, carrying her newborn high over her head, an eagle 
swept down and stole the baby from her. Patăcără írantically waved 
her arms at the bird, trying to save her baby. The older boy, thinking 
that his mother was calling him, jumped into the river and was swept 
away by the swift current. Utterly miserable, Patăcără continued on 
for several days, only to íìnd that her entire íamily had died that same 
night when their house burnt down. 

These tragic events drove Patăcără crazy. She tore off her clothes 
and roamed about the streets of Săvatthĩ totally naked. But by good- 
íortune, she came across the Buddha while on his alms rounds. With 
great compassion, he calmed her down, and taught her the Dhamma 
when her mind was ready. She soon became an amhant, and spent 
the rest of her life helping bhikkhunĩs develop in the Dhamma.'“ 

Sitadvvar {Maliãkassapa Stũpà) 

Pourteen kilometres from Săvatthĩ, towards Lucknow, is a grass-covered stũpa 
with a small Hindu shrine on top and a colouríul Hindu temple at the base. Local 
monks from Săvatthĩ say that this stũpa was built over the hut where Mahãkassapa 
lived at the time of the Buddha’s death. Beyond the mound is a circular garden 
whose grass and flowerbeds cover some unknown ancient ruins. Just to the left of 
the garden, there are three small stũpas known by the locals as the samãdhi stũpas. 
Locals say these are stũpas built over the remains of unknown íorest ascetics. This 
quiet place is great for meditation, and there is no entry fee to the park. 

Lucknow 

Scattered around this British-inAuenced city are the massive mausoleums of the 
Nawabs. These tombs were built by decadent Muslim rulers, who controlled the 
region from 1724-1856. These monuments are interesting to visit and offer good 
places to observe Lucknow’s local culture. Another notable place in Lucknow are 
the ruins of the Residency, a Raj-era compound and the sight of the bloody 1857 
Indian Uprising. 

You can also check out the State Museum near the Lucknow Zoo in the Banarsi 
Bagh section of town. The museum has a decent collection of Buddhist sculptures 
and is open everyday, except Mondays, from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
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If you need to spend a night or two in Lucknow, the best options are in the Hazrat- 
ganj area, about 3 km north-east of the train stations. Budget travellers can try their 
luck at the Homestay Lucknow. The Charans Club and Resort and Mohan 
Hotel are popular mid-range choices. For European-style comfort, you can try the 
La Place Sarovar Portico, The Picadilly, or Vivanta.. Hazratganj has a wide 
range of places to eat. For pure vegetarian, treat your tummy at the Brindavin 
South Indian Vegetarian Restaurant. If you are in Lucknow in May or June, 
take advantage of the region’s great mangoes. 

Lucknovv has two bus stations. Buses departing from Charbagh Bus Stand, near 
the train stations, offer Service to the region’s major cities. Buses to Delhi, how- 
ever, depart from Kaiserbagh Bus Stand, located just west of F[azratganj on 
J. Narain Road. 

Lucknovv also has two train stations. Charbagh Train Station serves trains travel- 
ling east-west between Delhi and Kolkata. These trains may also stop at Lucknow 
Junction Train Station, which additionally serves trains travelling to destinations 
in the South. The two stations are quite close to one another; be sure to verify 
which station your intended train departs from to prevent confusion. 

Lucknow’s Amausi Airport is 15 km South of the City. Indian Airlines and Air 
Sahara both oíĩer daily Aights to Delhi and Mumbai. 

If while en route you íìnd yourself spending more time than you planned in Luc- 
know, you can meditate at Dhamma Lakkhaụa (‘Characteristic of Dhamma’). 

Contact: 

Dhamma Lakkhana, Lucknow Vipassana Centre 
Asti Road, Bakshi Ka Talab 
Lucknow-227202 
Uttar Pradesh 

Tel: [+91] (0)522-2508525/ 278 2795 

E-mail: info@.lakkhana.dhamma.org 
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Sankasya ịỊSaúkassa) 


Glory of the Buddha 

After períorming the Twin Miracle (ỵamaka pãtihãriyá) in Săvatthĩ, 
the Buddha is said to have ascended to the Tăvatimsa heaven, where 
he spent the rains-retreat (vassã-vãsa) preaching the Abhidhamma 
to celestial beings, including his mother, who was reborn there as 
a deva. AU who heard these precious analytical teachings became 
sotãpannas. 

During that time, at Saủkassa, Săriputta taught the Abhidhamma to a 
group of 500 bhikkhus. By the end of the rainy season, every one of 
these monks became an arahant.‘“ At the end of the vassã-vãsa, the 
Buddha retumed to earth at Sankassa, descending on a golden lad- 
der decorated with precious stones, created by the gods Brahma and 
Indra, who descended on their own grand staircases. 

When the Buddha arrived, six coloured rays shone forth from his 
body. He was accompanied by a large following of devas on one side 
and a large following of bmhmas on the other. The entire town was 
lit up by this assembly of splendorous beings, and Sahkassa’s citi- 
zens were in awe of the Buddha’s grand and glorious retum. 

One local hhikkhu approached the Buddha and said, “Venerable Sir, 
we have never seen such magniUcence. Indeed, you are loved, re- 
spected and revered alike by devas, brahmas and men!” The Buddha 
smiled and replied, 

The wise, absorbed in meditation 
Take delight in the inner calm of renunciation. 

The mindful and awake, 

AU beings hold dear.'*^ 

Today, the Buddha’s descent from Tãvatimsa heaven is commemorated through 
íestivals in Buddhist countries such as Sri Lanka, Thailand and Myanmar, where 
the imagery of the three illuminated staircases plays an important role, as it some- 
times does in Buddhist art. 
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Site-Sitting 

Sankassa stũpa & Pillar 

This stìãpa, erected by Asoka, is now a grassy hill with a small Hindu shrine and 
bodhi tree at its helm. It’s quite pleasant to climb to the top and meditate under 
the shade of the tree, contemplating the Buddha’s deep psychological analysis of 
the mind. 

Just beíore the stũpa is an Asokan pillar with an elephant crown, decorated with 
beautiíul carvings of lotus flowers and bodhi leaves. The pillar is believed to mark 
the exact spot of the Buddha’s arrival from the Tăvatimsa heaven. 


Sleeping & Eating 


The Sri Lankan and Burmese monasteries offer places to stay in Sankassa. Both 
are clean, quiet, and at the time this book was researched, run on a donation Sys¬ 
tem. The shrine room in the Sri Lankan monastery has exquisite murals painted hy 
one of the resident bhikkhus. 


Corning & Going 


This small, isolated and rarely-visited village (which is also known as Basantpur) 
is located in Central Uttar Pradesh, and can be reached hy bus or taxi from Pateh- 
garh (37 km) or Pakhna (12 km). Patehgarh can be reached hy train or bus from 
Lucknow (150 km), Delhi (375 km), or Agra (175 km). The nearest railway station 
to Sankasya is at Pakhna, a stop for some local passenger trains Corning from Pate- 
hgarh and Parrukhabad. 
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Mathura (Madhura) 


Madhũra is located on the outer edge of the Middle Land, and was not a place of 
which the Buddha was fond. For followers of the Buddha, the most well-k;nown 
event to have occurred here was when Mahãkaccãna, the foremost disciple in ex- 
plicating brief sayings of the Buddha, gave a discourse to King Avantiputta on the 
erroneous beliefs of caste superiority. The brilliant bhikkhu explained that whether 
a person was of high caste or low caste, his kannic destiny depended not on status, 
but on his deeds.'®'' 

Despite being a place of minor importance in the life of the Buddha and his senior 
disciples, the ancient Capital of Mathura developed into a vital Dhamma centre 
during the initial seven centuries of the íìrst millennium. Mathura was once home 
to 20 monasteries that supported a community of 3 000 monks. After thriving for 
centuries, hovvever, the Dhamma establishments in Mathura fell into decline with 
the gradual revival of Puranic ritualism and the later Turkish invasions. 

Mathura, locally reíerred to as Brij Bhoomi, is also believed to be the birthplace 
of the Hindu deity Krishna. Thousands of Hindu pilgrims travel around the city, 
its outskirts, and to the nearby temple town of Vrindaban, retracing the footsteps 
of the beloved Krishna’s adventures. Thousands of song-filled temples decorate 
the banks of the wide Yamuna River in both Mathura and Vrindaban, representing 
India’s devotion to the playílil aspect of the Divine. 

To get a glimpse of Mathura’s past glory, you can visit the Archaeological Mu- 
seum, one of the best museums in India. Much of the beautiful ancient Buddhist 
stonework that we see today comes from Mathura. There are many exquisite 
sculptures of the Buddha in various postures, and also a damaged portrait of King 
Kanishka, an enthusiastic patron of Buddhist art and culture. This is one of the 
few portraits of a king to survive from ancient India. The museum is open every 
day except Mondays, from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (July to March) or 7:30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. (April to June). 


Sleeping & Eating 


Most travellers like to stay at the ‘cheap-and-best’ International Guest House & 
Vegetarian Restaurant next to the Shri Krishna danmbhoomi, the spot said to be 
where Krishna was bom. The hotels Briraj and Madhuvan are more pricey and 
comíortable, but less culturally interesting. If you need a room in Vrindaban and 
don’t mind being awakened by worship bells at 3:00 a.m., the ISKCON Guest 
House is very clean and has a great pure-veg restaurant. 
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Corning & Going 


Mathura is located on the westem edge of Uttar Pradesh, north-west of Agra. The 
town is well-connected hy train and bus to Delhi (145 km, 3.5 hours) and Agra 
(58 km, 2 hours). To get to Vrindaban, there are semi-regular buses that leave from 
the bus stand, and tempos that leave from the train station. 
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Kushinagar ịKusỉnara) 
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The Buddha’s Last Days 

After spending his last rainy season in Vesălĩ, the Buddha announced 
his imminent passing, and set off for Kusinãrã with Ãnanda. They 
stopped in the towns and villages of Bhaụdagãma, Hatthigãma, 
Ambagăma, lambugăma, and Bhoganagara.'*® In each of these plac- 
es, the Buddha gave the same comprehensive instructions to the con- 
gregated meditators explaining the necessity of deeply understand- 
ing morality, concentration and wisdom. 

This is sĩla, this is samãdhi, this is paiỉnã. Samãdhi imbued with 
sĩla brings great benefits. Paiỉnã imbued with samãdhi hrings great 
benefits. The mind imbued with pahnã becomes totally free from the 
defilements of sense pleasures, hecoming, false views, and igno- 
rance. 

Thirty kilometres beíore reaching Kusinãră, the Buddha and Ãnanda 
rested in a small town called Pãvă, where they stayed in a luscious 
mango grove owned by Cunda the Silversmith, a lay disciple. Cunda 
was a great admirer of the Buddha and offered him a local delicacy 
prepared from a mushroom called “Tender Pig” (sũkam maddava).™ 
Shortly after the meal, the Buddha fell violently ill with dysentery, 
but bore the pains with períect awareness and equanimity. The next 
day, having purged the illness, the Buddha felt íìt enough to continue 
the joumey. 

After walking several kilometres under the scorching sun, the Bud- 
dha began íeeling terribly weak and thirsty, and took reílige under the 
shade of a tree. “Ãnanda, please fetch me some water,” the Buddha 
asked, pointing to a nearby stream. 

“But Lord, a caravan of 500 carts just passed through here. The water 
is thick and cloudy,” Ãnanda protested, not wanting the Buddha to 
drink such dirty water. “We are almost at the Kakutthã River whose 
water is clean. It’s better to wait for some time than risk drinking 
dirty water.” 

“Please Ãnanda, do not argue with me. I need water now,” the Bud- 
dha insisted. 

Ãnanda relented and took the Buddha’s bowl to the stream. As he ap- 
proached the water, he was astonished to find it clear and unsullied. 
Ãnanda was amazed that he had been the Buddha’s attendant for 25 
years, and still sometimes íailed to recognize the magnitude of his 
master’s powers. 

Continuing on their journey, the Buddha and Ãnanda met a Mal- 
la merchant named Pukkusa. The Buddha spoke to him about the 
Dhamma, and Pukkusa was filled with happiness. Peeling so grateful 
for receiving a personal teaching, Pukkusa olĩered the Buddha a set 
of robes woven from golden thread. When the Buddha put on the 
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lustrous cloth, Pukkusa and Ãnanda were taken aback by how the 
Buddha’s old and tired body glowed with a brilliant radiance, making 
the robe itselí appear dull in comparison. 

Before reaching Kusinãră, they came to the Kakutthã River, where 
the Budđha took his last bath and drink of water. After meditating hy 
the riverbank, the Buddha told Ãnanda, 

Ãnanda, the meal we ate at Cunda ’s was the Tathãgata ’s last meal. 
People may accuse Cunda of poisoning the Tathãgata, so make sure 
to console him, letting him know that the meal was greatly trea- 
sured. Rather than/eeling depressed, Cunda shouldfeel glad 
to have had the opportunity to offer him this auspicious last meal. 
Explain to him that there are two kinds of alms food whose fruits 
are far greater than any others. ĨVhich two? One is the alms food 
eaten just before attaining Supreme Enlightenment; the other is the 
alms food eaten before passing into parinibhãna. The fruits ofboth 
these meals are conducive to long life, beauty, happiness, fame, 
wealth, and heavenly rehirth. 

After resting for a short while, the Buddha crossed the Hirannavati 
River‘” and went to the Malla’s sãlã grove. The Buddha was fa- 
tigued, and Ãnanda prepared a place for him to meditate in the rest- 
ing lion’s pose betvveen two great sãlã trees. The trees, delighted to 
have the Buddha meditate beneath them, burst into untimely bloom 
and the flower hlossoms gently fell on the Buddha’s body. Heavenly 
mandãrava flowers and sandalwood povvder then fell from the sky, to 
the tune of divine music that driíted through the air. 

“Ãnanda, do you see all these wonderful offerings of veneration?” 
the Buddha asked his attendant. “None of these compare to living a 
life of Dhamma—the highest offering a being can make.” 

“Lord, meditators used to visit the Tathăgata to pay their respects. 
Now with the Tathăgata’s passing, meditators will no longer have a 
chance to do this,” Ãnanda said. 

“Ănanda, there are four places the sight of which will arouse inspi- 
ration in meditators. Which four? Where the Tathãgata was bom, 
where the Tathãgata realized nibbãna, where the Tathăgata set in 
motion the Wheel of Dhamma, and where the Tathãgata passed into 
parinibbãna. Any meditator with a devoted heart who dies while on 
pilgrimage to these places will be rebom in a celestial realm.” 

Ănanda could not take his eyes off the Buddha’s poor physical con- 
dition, and he regretted that in spite of all his years of close contact 
with the Buddha, he had still not reached the stage of total liberation, 
but merely of a sotãpanna. Overcome with emotion, Ãnanda ran off 
to a nearby hut and wept in sorrow and shame. Hearing this, the Bud- 
đha sympathetically called him over: 
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“Enough Ãnanda, do not weep. Have I not already told you that all 
things pleasant are impermanent and subject to separation? So how 
could it be, Ãnanda, that whatever is born, become, and compounded 
is not subject to decay? How should they not pass away? Ãnanda, for 
a long time you have attended the Tathãgata with bodily, verbal, and 
mental acts of loving kindness. You have done so gladly, sincerely 
and without reserve. You have acquired much merit, Ãnanda. Keep 
on striving and you will soon be free from the taints.” 

The Buddha then tumed to a group of nearby bhikkhus and praised 
Ãnanda for his wisdom and popularity, pointing out that people were 
always glad to see him and listen to him when he spoke. These are all 
positive qualities to be emulated. 

Ãnanda was still not ready to accept the Buddha’s looming demise. 
Hoping to convince the Buddha to live a little hít longer, Ãnanda 
said, “Please, Lord, it is not fit for you to pass away in this miser- 
able and insigniẼcant town. We should go to a city like Săvatthĩ or 
Rặịagaha where there are many devoted followers who would make 
you a grand ceremony.” 

The Buddha reílised Ãnanda’s request, explaining that in a past life 
he was a Wheel-Turning Monarch hy the name of Mahãsudassana. 
At that time, this small town was not insignihcant, but a prosperous 
royal Capital named Kusăvatĩ. If it was íìt for the king to die in this 
place back then, the Buddha asserted, it was certainly fit for him to 
die here now.‘’‘ 

Knowing that he would not live much longer, the Buddha asked 
Ãnanda to send word to the Mallas of his íorthcoming death. When 
the Malla people heard the news they nished to the sãlã grove and 
waited in a long queue to pay their last respects to the Buddha. 

A wandering ascetic named Subhadda also heard the news that the 
Buddha was about to die. He hurried over to the grove hoping that 
the Buddha would be able to dispel a doubt of his that he’d been 
carrying for a long time. Seeing the long line of people, Suhhadda 
went over to Ãnanda, “Priend,” he pleaded, “please allow me to ask 
the Buddha a question.” Not wanting the Budđha to be bothered hy 
philosophical debates in his last moments of life, Ãnanda refused the 
ascetic’s request, saying, “Please, Sir, the Buddha is exhausted. He 
should not be disturbed.” 

The Budđha overheard their conversation and told Ãnanda to permit 
Subhadda to come forth with his question. He knew that this old man 
was ripe for awakening and that he too did not have much time left. 
Subhadda asked the Buddha about other teachers and whether or not 
they had direct knowledge of ultimate reality. ‘Torget about them, 
Subhadda! Concentrate on yourselT Practise the Noble Eightfold 
Path and you will realize the Tmth!” 
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Hearing these words of encour- 
agement and íeeling the Bud- 
đha’s immense compassion, 
Subhadda asked for immediate 
ordination. The Buddha con- 
sented and Subhadda became 
the last person to ordain during 
the Buddha’s presence. Sub- 
hadda thanked the Buddha pro- 
íusely and went off to meditate 
under a nearby tree. Within a 
few minutes he became an am- 
hant and had the honour of be- 
ing the last person to attain frui- 
tion during the Buddha’s life. 

As his end drew near, the Bud- 
dha gave his final directions 
to the assembled bhikkhus, 
“Bhikkhus, do not think, ‘the 
Teacher’s instruction has come 
to an end. Now we have no Teacher! ’ You should always continue 
practising the Dhamma. The Dhamma will be your guide when the 
Tathăgata is gone.” 

After a few moments of silence, the Buddha looked around at the 
assembly and then uttered his last words, 

Now, meditators, this I declare to you: decay is inherent in all 
compounded things. Strive with diligence! (Vaya dhammã sankhãrã, 
appamãdena sampãdetha!) 

The Buddha then closed his eyes and instantly entered the íìrst jhãna. 
He ascended to the eighth jhãna and then slowly descended to the 
fourth, and from there guided his consciousness to final nibbãna. 
A loud thunder struck and a great earthquake shook and the mighty 
deva king Sakka intoned: 

AU compounded things are impermanent (Aniccã vata sankhãrã), 
Their nature is to arise andpass away (uppãdavaya-dhammino). 
When they arise and are eradicated (Uppajjitvã-nirujjhanti), 

Their cessation brings happiness (tesam vũpasamo sukho). 

Many monks and householders were overcome with grief, and threw 
up their arms and flung themselves to the ground, crying out, “So 
soon the Blessed One has passed away! So soon the eye has van- 
ished from the world. Who can we seek reíuge in now!” While these 
people wailed and trounced about, others who were fully aware of 
anicca, solemnly remained silent. 
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Bhikkhu Anuruddha, the Buddha’s cousin, gently reproached the 
tveeping meditators, ‘Triends, enough lamenting! Has the Lord not 
already told you that all things that are pleasant are impennanent 
and subject to separation? So? Why this pitiíul display? Whatever is 
bom; dies. Whatever arises; passes away. Whatever is compounded; 
dissolves. Please regain your composure!” 

The hhikkhus followed their elder’s council and spent the rest of the 
night around the Buddha’s body contemplating the nature of imper- 
manence and listening to Anumddha and Ãnanda recount inspiring 
episodes from the Buddha’s life. Dignity was restored. 

The next day, the Malla princes took care of the Buddha’s body as if 
it were the ‘king of kings’. They bathed the coqtse in the Hiranna- 
vati River, wrapped it in five hundred layers of expensive cloth, and 
then placed it on the ílineral pyre of scented woods. For seven days, 
people paid homage to the body, offering flowers, incense, music and 
dance. The Mallas then paraded the body through town and brought 
it to the Makuta Bandhana, their main shrine. When they tried to 
ignite the pyre, however, it would not catch íìre. Legend tells that a 
host of devas had delayed the cremation until Mahãkassapa arrived 
and paid his last respects. 

At that time, Mahãkassapa and a retinue of 500 hhikkhus were some- 
where between Păvã and Kusinãră. They came across an Ãjĩvika 
ascetic who had been in Kusinărã when the Buddha had passed on. 
When the ascetic told them the news, the ignorant bhikkhus began 
lamenting while the awakened ones remained in solemn silence. An 
old and ignorant monk named Subhadda (not to be confused with the 
120-year-old ascetic) exclaimed, “Enough, ửiends, do not be sad, do 
not lament. We are better off without him. We have been ửustrated 
by his saying: ‘This is allowed; this is not allowed.’ But now, we 
shall do as we like and we shall not do as we do not like.”'’^ 

This set Mahãkassapa thinking. He gave the bhikkhus an inspir- 
ing Dhamma talk on impemianence and encouraged them to go to 
Kusinãră before the body was cremated.When the group reached the 
site and circumambulated the Buddha’s coqtse three times, the pyre 
spontaneously burst into Aames. Everyone fell to their knees, joined 
their palms, and bowed their heads as the body burned. 

When the fire died out, it was evident that the skin, flesh, sinews and 
oil of the joints did not produce any cinder or ash; only the bones 
remained.The Malla princes gathered the bones in a golden um, and 
worshipped them with dances, songs, flowers and incense. 

Shortly after, representatives from other States came along, includ- 
ing King Ajătasattu of Maghada, the Licchavĩs of Vesãlĩ, the Saky- 
ans of Kapilavatthu, the Balians of Allakappaka, the Koliyans of 
Rãmãgãma, the Brahmins of Vetha and the Mallas of Păvă. They all 
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wanted a share of the relics for their kingdoms. The Kusinără Mallas 
rehised to give the bones up, arguing that since the Buddha had died 
in their precinct the relics belonged to them. 

On the brink of a violent conírontation, the wise brahmin Dona came 
to the rescue with a suggestion, “Sirs, please listen to my proposal. 
Tolerance is the Buddha’s teaching. It would be wrong for us to clash 
over a share of the Exalted One’s bones. Let us all unite in harmony 
and in agreement to make up eight parts. Let monuments be set up far 
and wide so that all may see and develop devotion.” 

Corning to their senses, they agreed to divide the relics into eight 
equal shares, and let Dona keep the um. Shortly after the relics were 
distributed, the Moryans of Pipphalivana arrived, also wanting a 
share. But since the relics had already been divided, Dona gave them 
the wood ashes from the pyre. Each of the ten groups went to their 
respective States and erected stũpas enshrining the relics.'” 

Site-Sitting 

In the middle of the 5“' century CE, a devout Buddhist named Haribala came to 
Kusinãră and found it totally in ruins. Wanting to revive the glory that the town 
deserved, Haribala enlarged the original stũpa (erected íìrst hy the Malla princes 
and then later renovated hy King Asoka) and also built the íamous monolithic 
sandstone reclining Buddha statue that can be seen today. Hovvever, the sacred 
ground was deserted again after the ll*** century Islamic cmsades, and left to the 
whim of the íorces of nature. 

In the mid-19“' century, the British archaeologist Alexander Cunningham and his 
assistant Archibald Carlleyle rediscovered the lost site. Then in the early 1900s, 
the Burmese monk Bhante Chandramani fell in love with the holy town and made 
it his life mission to ensure that it did not fall in to min again. 

Bhikkhu Chandramani built a small 
temple (today’s Burmese Temple) 
near the stũpa, which began to attract 
a steady stream of pilgrims to Kushi- 
nagar. Since the early days of Chan- 
dramani’s renovation efforts, a small 
town has evolved around the stũpa and 
a cultural and religious renewal has 
occurred. This is evident in the grow- 
ing number of temples and monaster- 
ies that make up much of the small town, as well as the new hotels and other ame- 
nities catering to pilgrims and tourists alike. Like Sãmăth, Kushinagar is slowly 
being revived, and is certainly worth a few days’ visit. 

Meditating in this place where the Buddha breathed his last (after countless aeons 
of practice!), it’s easy to remember the Buddha’s 45 years of selAess Service to 
humanity. Whether meditating in the temple next to the beautiliilly draped statue, 


When the Buddha finally passed away, it 
was not just the end of one life. Millions of 
lives, countless lives, had come to an end. 

And it ■was such a good end, after he had 
helped so many. At that moment there was 
very strong Dhamma dhãtu, Nibhãna dhõtu, 
and the effects have remainedfor ceníuries. 

- S.N. Goenka 
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or outside by one of the stũpas, the Buddha’s proíound final words—vạya dhammã 
satikhãrã, appamãdena sampãdetha —continue to waft through the air, reminding 
us to let go of our attachments and put an end to our deep-seated misery. 

Nirvana Temple {Mahãparinibbãna Temple) 

In 1956, the Mahãparinibbãna Temple was rebuilt to celebrate the 2500-year an- 
niversary of the Buddhasãsana. The temple houses a magniÊcent 1500-year-old 
statue of the Buddha resting in the lion’s pose. The statue’s base has three small 
figures representing the people’s attitudes at the time of the Buddha’s death. The 
first is of a lamenting Malla woman, the second of an awakened bhikkhu meditat- 
ing on anicca, and the third of an unenlightened bhikkhu with his head resting in 
his hands, obviously sulking with grieí. 

The neat temple grounds íeature manicured lawns, flower gardens and large trees 
(including a few íã/ã just in front of the temple), and is a little oasis in the midst of 
a noisy Indian town. Chattering Aocks of parakeets, Aitting about from tree to tree, 
contribute to the peaceílilness and beauty of the park. There is no entrance fee to 
this living temple and its operating hours are from 6:00am to 6:00pm. 

Nirvãna stũpa {Mahãparinibbãna Stũpà) 

Directly behind the temple is a towering stũpa that was built over the spot where 
the Buddha, under the twin sãlã trees, left the world of mind and matter. When 
Cunningham and Carlleyle opened the many-layered stũpa in 1876, they found 
terracotta Budđha figures, an inscription of the Nidana Sutta on a copper plate, 
and pieces of charcoal from the luneral pyre. Meditating near this great, yet simple 
stũpa helps connect us to the all-embracing nature of the Dhamma. 

A little ways from the Mahãparinibbãna Stũpa is a demolished stũpa that local 
monks say is the spot where the ứra/;ữ«í Anuruddha passed away. Anuruddha was 
the Buddha’s cousin, íamous for mastering the practices of divine eye and for re- 
minding the lamenting hhikkhus to contemplate anicca over the Buddha’s coq5se. 

Matha-Kuar Shrine 

South of the main temple at the crossroad towards the Cremation Stũpa is a shrine 
that was built in 1927 hy Burmese pilgrims. The shrine houses a 10**' century gold- 
en Buddha statue from Gayă. Local monks claim that this shrine marks the spot 
where the old King Mahãsudassana (the Buddha in a íormer life, see above), with 
his íaculties puriSed and complexion bright, renounced all of his worldly posses- 
sions on his deathbed. His wife tried to please him hy reminding him of all his trea- 
sures, but he retorted that he íound them unpleasing, undelightíul and unattractive. 

AU things that are pleasing and attractive are liable to change and 
disappear. To dieỷilled with longing/or these things is painful and 
blameworthy. Desire for these treasures must be abandoned. 

With that said, the king passed away from this world and was rebom in the Brahma 
realm.**"* 
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Ramabhar stũpa {Makuta Baụặhana Stũpá) 

This magniíìcent 15 m high brick stũpa, located in a peaceílil and well-maintained 
park, marks the spot where the Malla princes cremated the Buddha. The trees here 
provide a nice shaded area for meditation on hot days. Locals call it Ramabhar 
Stũpa because it is near Ramabhar Pond, about 2 km from the Mahãparinibbãna 
Temple and Stũpa. 

Relics Distribution Bodhi Tree 

This huge bodhi tree is said to mark the spot of the Malla’s royal council hall, 
where Dona prevented a coníìict amongst the eight tribes hy proposing to evenly 
distributing the Buddha’s relics. 

To get to the tree, tum right on to the narrow dirt íootpath immediately after the 
lovely Thai temple. Follow the path for about 200 metres; on your left, youTl see 
the massive tree presiding over the paddy fields. 

Archaeological Museum 

Housing local antiquities, this tiny govemment Buddha Museum is open Tuesdays 
to Saturdays from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The museum is located opposite the 
Japan-Sri Lanka Buddhist Centre, and will hopefully have more to offer in the 
future. 

Wat Thai Kusinãrã Chalermraj 

This magniẼcent monastic complex has a shrine containing a relic of the Bud- 
dha and has several meditation huts in a bamboo forest for anyone interested in 
self-retreats. The monastery also runs a clinic that offers free treatments for chil- 
dren and the elderly and charges Rs 5 for adults. Volunteer doctors are welcome 
in exchange for room and board. 

We had justfinished sitting at the Mahãparinibbãna Stũpa and were 
about to go for hmch before continuing our meditation in commemo- 
ration of the Buddha ’s passing, when a group of Thai monks and 
nuns arrived to celebrate theýullmoon day of Vesãkha (April-May). 

With great hig smiles, they handed us flowers and incense, inviting 
us to join them in their circumambulation of the stũpa while chant- 
ing the qualities of the Triple Gem in Pãli. Their/resh-shaven heads, 
their eyes downcast and the rhythmic cadence of their voices in uni- 
son tmly gave an auspicious/eeling to the sacred day. 

After the ceremony, a local layperson offered the monks and nuns 
not the typical offerings of robes, howls, medicines, and shaving kits, 
but cases of Pepsi and 7-Up. We couldn 't help but smile when they 
also offered us some refreshments. not only because it was 40 °c, 
but, here we were, sitting at the site where the Buddha hreathed his 
last, on this anniversary celebration of his hirth, enlightenment and 
death, with traditional monks in their saffron robes, drinking Pepsi! 

That evening we continued our celebration of wisdom by listening 
to the /riendly Sangha members chant the patimokkha (precepts for 
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monks and nuns), followed by an all-night meditation on the imper- 
manence of mosquito hites! 

- MD & KG 

Once again, our experience was out of accord with our expecta- 
tions; another lesson in letting go. A peculiar thing happened to us 
in Kushinagar as I, yet again, hecame suddenly and seriously ill. It 
was a brisk early morning ride in the open-air jeep, but after arriving 
and having hot tea in the sunshine I could notget warm, shot through 
with deepeningfever chills that led to uncontrollable shaking. Fortu- 
nately we crossedpaths with a group ofkind Canadian pilgrims we 'd 
first met at Sãrnãth, who directed me to the Thai Monasterys clinic. 
From there I was sent to a pharmacy for treatment. 

I was made to lie on my side and was given painful shots of both 
malaria medicine and antibiotics in hopes of addressing my mysteri- 
ous affliction. Peverish and disoriented, I lay there on a bunk in the 
pharmacys courtyard for most of our only day in Kushinagar, my 
hody ’s position incidentally similar to that the Buddha is said to have 
taken for his death in that very place. No profound spiritual visions 
followed in my hours of fever, but I did apparently say some pretty 
funny things to Shauna. 

A little too close to death for comfort, those hours provided a chal- 
lenging education in the reality of impermanence. After recovering 
a little, I was able to make the trip by rickshaw to a few of Kushina- 
gars sacred sites, where we meditated together briefly in the days 
fading light. 

-AustinPick 


Sleeping & Eating 


There are several options for accommodation in Kushinagar. At the time of writ- 
ing, the Burmese and Tibetan Monastaries were the only places that still run on 
a donation basis. The rooms, however, are very basic and bathrooms are common. 
The Chinese/Linh Son and Japanese-Sri Lankan temples are also really good 
budget options. The Pathik Niwas Government Hotel and Restaurant is nice 
and has good food, though it’s a little pricey. Pilgrims wanting 5-star accommoda- 
tion can choose betvveen the Lotus Nikko Hotel and The Royal Residency. 

The Yama Kvvality Pilgrim’s Restaurant (also called the Yama Café) is run by 
a very warm and helpíul meditator-couple who have a lot of knowledge about the 
pilgrimage sites. The restaurant, which serves good food, is located between the 
Chinese and Bunnese Temples. The Chinese Temple also offers great Asian-style 
vegetarian food during the tourist months (October to March). You will find other 
food options in the classier hotels or at one of the many Street dhabas. 
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Kushinagar is 55 km east of Gorakhpur, a transit hub for the region. Regular buses 
leave from the bus stand near Gorakhpur’s train station. Alternately, you can take a 
shared or private jeep (recommended), which departs from the train station or the 
nearby intersection. Buses and jeeps will drop you at Kushinagar’s triple archway 
entrance. When heading back to Gorakhpur, you can wait by this gateway and hire 
a jeep or signal a bus to stop. Alternatively, you can go directly to the bus station 
in Kasia (3 km), where the buses start. 

Gorakhpur is well connected to the region’s major cities by train. Routes 
include: 

• Vaishali Express 2554/2553 (Delhi-Barauni via Vaishali) 

• Kashi Express 1027/1028 (Dadar/Mumbai-Gorakhpur) 

• Shaheed Express 4674/4673 (Delhi-Darbangha) 

• Kushinagar Express 1015/1016 (Mumbai-Gorakhpur) 

• Ahmedabad Gorakhpur Express 5045/5046 (Ahmedabad-Gorakhpur) 

• Purvanchal Express 5048/5049 (Gorakhpur-Howrah/Kolkata vía Patna) 

• Avadh Assam Express 5610/5609 (Delhi-Guwahati) 

Alternatively, you can come vía Deoria (35 km) which is also connected by train 
to Vărănasĩ. 

For those heading to Nepal, beware of the touts trying to sell you over-priced 
tickets to Kathmandu or Pokhara. It’s safer and easier to buy your tickets directly 
at the stations or on the buses as you go. See Kathmandu’s border Crossing section 
for more iníormation. 

If you íìnd that your time is short or you are just too tired to continue onwards with 
the Indian railway and bus System, private taxis can be hired from Gorakhpur (or 
from one of the travel agents in Kushinagar) to take you to Kapilavatthu (148 km) 
en route to Shravasti (274 km), or to any of the pilgrimage places in Bihar. This op- 
tion will be more expensive, but may save much-needed time and energy. Consider 
sharing the journey with fellow pilgrims. 

If you need to spend a night in Gorakhpur to catch an early bus or train, there 
are some passable budget hotels across from the train station, such as the Stan¬ 
dard Hotel and Hotel Siddhartha. Cheaper mid-range options in the city’s centre 
(about 1.5 km from the train station) include Hotel Marina, President Hotel and 
Restaurant, and the Arogya Mandir. You can íìnd plenty of restaurants around 
the train station, or try your luck at the vegetarian restaurant inside the station. 
Gorakhpur is a noisy transit centre iníamous for its mosquitos; bring a net for your 
hotel room! 

Excursions 

Pawanagar/Fazilnagar (Pãvã) 

Beyond this small town (30 km from Kushinagar) is a grassy mound covering a 
stũpa supposed to mark the spot where the Buddha took his last meal at Cunda the 
Silversmith’s house. Other than the small Jain Dharamsala 1 km from the stũpa, 
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there’s no obvious accommodation in this town, so you may want to consider mak- 
ing the journey as a day trip from Kushinagar. There are no direct buses either, so 
it’s best to rent a taxi or jeep if you don’t have a private vehicle. 

Don 

The brahmin Dona built a stũpa over the vessel in which the Buddha’s ashes had 
been collected and from which he had divided them to the disputing clans (see 
above). Dona’s stũpa today is a large grassy mound with a Hindu temple on it just 
outside the village of Don. Nearby is a graceíul 9“' century Tara statue, which is 
worshipped hy locals as a Hindu goddess. 

Don village is off the road that goes between Patna and Kushinagar, and can only 
be reached hy private vehicle. From Patna, go through Siwan and Chhapra. From 
Kusinara, take the road via Gopalganj. 

Arogya Mandir Nature Cure Hospital 

Arogya Mandir Nature Cure Plospital is one of the few tranquil and clean ar- 
eas around noisy Gorakhpur. Arogya Mandir can be a good place to stop and 
re-energize for a few days, especially if you have fallen ill during your pilgrim- 
age. The four-acre property located about 5 km from the railway station was 
founded hy the late Vipassana teacher, health and spiritual writer, and Gandhi- 
an ửeedom fighter, Dr. Vithaldas Modi. Arogya Mandir offers a wide range of 
therapies such as fasting, enemas, oil massage, steam baths, mud-pack therapy, 
yoga, brisk walks and badminton. For more iníomation and reservations, visit 
www.arogvamandir.com 
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The North: 
Delhi 


India’s bustling Capital is usually a source of severe culture shock for travellers ar- 
riving in the subcontinent for the first (or tenth!) time. The city’s maniíold extremes 
expose your senses to a myriad of contrasting realities: modern high rises hovering 
over makeshiít slums and hutments, spired sandstone temples and domed marble 
mosques; streets crowded with continually honking cars fender-to-tail against 
cows meandering amidst the írenetic traíĩìc of rickshaws, motorbikes, pedestrians 
and vendors. YouTl find McDonald’s restaurants just steps away from Street stalls 
selling samosa, pakoras, fresh íruits and mysterious unknown edibles; the deli- 
cious aromas of curried vegetables and sandalwood perílimes blending with the 
awful stench of urine, cigarette smoke and diesel tumes. Sellers and eager touts 
add a chorus of calls to the sensory conílision, singing “Cheap tickets,” and “Come 
see my shop,” while gleeíul children play Street cricket and well-dressed business- 
men talk on their mobile phones, all sharing sidewalk space with aged holy men 
wearing dhotis, chanting mantras and asking for alms along streets where ATM 
machines spit out rupees a mere stone’s throw away from shrines for religious 
deities offering salvation to both the Ẽnancially and spiritually poor. The chaotic 
current of Delhi’s mesmerizing and consuming streets—^which almost seems sa- 
cred, protective and even strangely orderly— prepares you to more ílilly surrender 
yourselí to your journey in the Buddha’s land. 

This exceptional city is divided into two sections: Delhi (or Old Delhi) and New 
Delhi, though the greater Capital area now includes a growing suburban sprawl and 
several satellite cities. Old Delhi, or Shahjahanbad, was the intermittent Capital 
of the Mughal Empire between the 12"' and 17"' centuries, and today remains the 
primary Muslim sector, with its innumerable mosques and tombs, halal restaurants 
and butcher shops, markets and forts. Majnu Ka Tila, the relaxed Tibetan reíugee 
and íoreign tourist centre, is also to be found in Old Delhi. New Delhi was origi- 
nally designed as the British Capital after the imperial govemment shifted its head- 
quarters from Kolkata, and the city continues to be India’s Capital. Today, this part 
of Delhi is a íairly open green space, with wide avenues, tourist ghettos, exclusive 
gated communities, govemment buildings and íoreign embassies. 

Shopping, Activities, Services & Sites 

Delhi is a great place to satisfy most of your travel needs or huy souvenirs to 
bring back home. Pahar Ganj, Delhi’s ubiquitous travellers’ ghetto, is crammed 
with shops selling all sorts of stuff, though shoppers will have to look hard to find 
quality Products here. Nestled between the Red Fort, Jami Masjid, and Patehpuri 
Masjid in Old Delhi is Chandni Chowk, a congested yet colourtul bazaar where 
you can get good deals on household items, art, jewellery, carpets and perílimes. 
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Connaught Place in Central Delhi is made up of uniíormly concentric ring roads 
lined with boutique shops, Street stalls, restaurants, and hotels. The 3-storied Kha- 
di Bhavan in Connaught Place is one of India’s best retailers for khadi, or home- 
spun cloth. Around the corner in the Regal Building, The Shop has excellent, high 
quality clothing, linen, íumiture, ceramics, incense and essential oils; and People 
Tree, an artisan’s collective boutique, carries a unique assortment of printed t- 
shirts, clothing, decorative items and books. Fab India and Soma are also popular 
Connaught Place choices for ethical clothing, handicrafts and ílimiture.” 

Book lovers will become iníatuated with Connaught Place’s numerous bookshops 
and pavement stalls, whose books are much cheaper than in the West. The New 
Book Depot (18 B-Block), Bookvvorm (29B Radial Rd #4), and People Tree (in 
the Regal Building) all have good selections of books on Indian religion and cul- 
ture. Delhi’s pavement booksellers specialize in bootleg copies of popular books, 
much cheaper but oíten of iníerior quality—look for misspellings on the covers. 
Sellers, when asked, will oíten be honest about which copies are counteríeit. An- 
sari Road in Daryaganj (3 km from Connaught) is lined with bookstores, includ- 
ing the Indian branch of Oxford University Press (2-11 Ansari Road). Motilal 
Banarsidas—the leading Indian publisher on anything India—is located at 41 UA 
Bungalow Road in Jawahar Nagar, not far from Delhi University. 

On lanpath, just off Connaught Place, youTl find the Central Cottage Industries 
Emporium, which has, primarily, high-quality goods from around the country; 
convenient for shoppers but more expensive than elsewhere in India, as with most 
shops in the city. Around the comer on Baba Kharak Singh Marg are State empori- 
ums selling handicraíts from their particular States. If you’re really keen on shop- 
ping, trek out to the N-Block and M-Block of the Greater Kailash suhurb where 
youTl find excellent high-end Stores such as Fab India selling clothes, ílirniture, 
kitchenware, bedding, art, handicraíts, jewellery, carpets and more. Fah India also 
has a smaller boutique clothing Stores in Connaught Place (28 B-Block) and Khan 
Market, a high-end shopping enclave in Central Delhi. 

The All India Institute of Medical Services on Ansari Nagar has good íacilities, 
but the more expensive East-West Medical Centre on Golf Links Rd. is one of 
the best places to seek allopathic medical treatment in the country. Check out the 
us embassy wehsite for comments on medical treatment in New Delhi and the rest 
of India: http://newdelhi.usembassv.gov/medical information2.html 

If interested in exploring the rích history and sites of Delhi, you can visit the city’s 
several museums, book a guided tour with a travel agency, or venture out alone 
with the help of a city guidebook, available at any bookstore, the Government of 
India Tourist Offlce (88 lanpath Rd.), or one of the several Delhi Tourism Corpo¬ 
ration offices around the City. 

National Museum 

The most important place for meditators in the immediate Delhi region is the Na¬ 
tional Museum, home to about a dozen pieces of bone from the Buddha’s body, 
íound at the Kapilavatthu site in Piprahwa. The museum’s Buddhist gallery, usu- 
ally not busy on weekdays, is actually a very quiet place to meditate and absorb 
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the energy of the sacred relics that lay beíore you there. No one will disturb you, 
and the few visitors and guards will likely find you mildly entertaining, if not 
inspiring. 

The Buddhist gallery also has an outstanding collection of stone, bronze, terracotta 
and wooden sculptures that have been brought from several archaeological sites 
throughout India, as well as ancient Tibetan ritual objects and thangka (cloth scroll 
paintings). 

Besides Buddhist art, this immense museum has a fantastic collection of 1 000- 
year-old miniature Indian paintings; 2 300-year-old Indian jewellery; 1 300-year- 
old manuscripts made from palm leaves, tree barks, metal and cloth; 2 700-year- 
old coins; 800-year-old wood carvings; 300-year-old musical Instruments and 
galleries displaying paintings, textiles, weapons and tribal arteíacts. Needless to 
say, it can take several days to ílilly enjoy everything at the National Museum. 

The National Museum is on lanpath Road off Connaught Place, and is open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesday to Sunday. The museum is located next door to the 
Archaeological Survey of India, which is the place to send complaints about what 
many feel are discriminatory entry-fee policies at the country’s national monu- 
ments. 

Raj Ghat 

On the bank of the sacred Yamuna River is Raj Ghat, where Mahatma Gandhi was 
cremated after his assassination in 1948. Near the ghat is the Gandhi Darshan, a 
nice pictography of GandhTs life, and the Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, which 
exhibits some of the Mahatma’s personal possessions. 

Tibet House 

This centre, íeaturing a sizable museum and library, has a unique display of Ti- 
betan Buddhist ceremonial objects that were carried out of Tibet during the Dalai 
Lama’s 1959 Aight into exile from the Chinese occupation. The centre is also host 
to interesting lectures about Tibetan religion, culture and politics. Tibet House is 
on Lodi Road South of India Gate in Central Delhi, and is open Monday to Satur- 
day from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (closed for lunch between 1 and 2 p.m.). 


Sleeping & Eating 


Most travellers preíer to stay and eat in Pahar Ganj, Connaught Place, or Majnu 
Ka Tila. Although not as expensive as Mumbai, guest houses in Delhi aren’t 
cheap. The least expensive and least sanitary options are in Old Delhi, but they’re 
far away from all the tourist Services, so the next best choice for budget travellers 
is Pahar Ganj, near the New Delhi Railway Station, with its endless, over-priced 
restaurants and hotels such as Vivek, Bright, Sweet Dream, New Shiva and 
Payal. 

Mid-range options include the Sri Lankan Buddhist Pilgrims’ Rest House (op- 
posite the train station, to the left of the entrance to Pahar Ganj), Major’s Den 
(an explicitly substance-free option), Hotel Sampurn Inn, Metropolis Tourist 
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Home, and Hotel Rak International in Pahar Ganj, and YMCA Tourist Hotel, 
YWCA International Guest House and Janpath Guest House near Connaught 
Place. 

Most of the guest houses in Majnu Ka Tila, far north of the city centre, are in the 
mid-range category and are all of more-or-less equal quality. The relaxed atmo- 
sphere here compared to other areas makes its relative isolation worth the incon- 
venience of distance, especially if you’re taking an ovemight bus to Dharamsala, 
many of which arrive and depart from this neighbourhood. The World Buddhist 
Centre in East Kailash (10 km from New Delhi Railway Station and 16 kin from 
the airport) offers a relatively quiet and clean space for weary travellers. 

Luxury hotels include Lasagrita Tourist Home and Kailash Inn in Old Delhi; 
Prince Poonia, Relax and Vinn in Pahar Ganj; Aman Delux and Alka Hotel & 
Vegetarian Restaurant in Connaught Place, and, away from all the action, Mas- 
ter Guest House on Shankar Road west of Connaught Place. Fortress-like 5-star 
hotels—with their microcosm of restaurants, cafés, hairdressers, shops, lounges, 
and banquet halls—abound in the New Delhi area: The Connaught and Imperial 
near Connaught Place; and Claridges, Oberoi, Mauryan Sheraton, and Metro- 
politain Nikko, all located on the íringes of downtown New Delhi. 

For those arriving or departing hy air at a ridiculous hour, it’s possible to stay 
in Mahipalpur, a village tumed boom-town south-west of Central Delhi near the 
Indira Gandhi Airport. AU accommodation here is decidedly in the mid- to high- 
range, but discounts are negotiable when business is slow. Airport Inn (A-7, 
Street No. 1) is an affordable option, but directions are diíBcult in the narrow lanes 
of the neighbourhood, so look for signs off Mahipalpur Extension, National High- 
way (NH) 8. To spend your last nights in luxury, the Radisson Hotel and UppaPs 
Orchid Hotel are nearby, lurther South on NH8. Ask your hotel for restaurant sug- 
gestions: South Delhi’s shopping enclaves offer nice dining and diversions: Bas- 
ant Lok, Sunder Nagar and South Extension Markets I & II are all accessible 
from Mahipalpur hy rickshaw or taxi. 

Good restaurants abound in Delhi, and the best way to discover them is to ask 
locals or seek out places that specialize in what you’re craving. Recommended 
places around Connaught Place include the North Indian restaurant Rajdhani (all- 
you-can-eat thãli is at great value), opposite the Khadi Bhavan. For good South 
Indian fare try Sagar Ratna (15 K-Block), Banana Leaf (12 N-Block), and Sara- 
vana Bhavan (two locations: one around the comer from the Khadi Bhavan, and 
one on lanpath near the Cottage Industries Emporium). For old-world colonial 
atmosphere drop in at the United CoIIee House, but be aware that the food doesn’t 
always match the sumptuous décor. Many of Delhi’s restaurants aspire for an Inter¬ 
national Standard of excellence, and have prices to match. Budget travellers may 
need to explore a bít to find affordable places. 
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Corning & Going 


For moving about Delhi, taxis and their less expensive counterparts—rick- 
shaws—make life easier, although drivers usually refuse to use the meters or show 
you the fare conversion cards. Tourists are big business, and you should expect the 
initial asking rate to be anywhere from double to five times the price accepted by 
locals. Be aware of the distance you’ll be travelling, and ask hotel or restaurant 
staff what you should expect to pay at a fair price—then don’t be afraid to haggle 
with drivers and wave them off if they refuse to deal straight with you. This is true 
everywhere in India, but especially in the cities. 

Depending on where you’re going, the metro can be the cheapest and quickest 
way to get around the city. Delhi’s expanding metro System connects several major 
areas, and will soon provide Service to the airport. There are two stations in Pahar 
Ganj (one at the Railway Station, and one at the end of the main bazaar opposite 
the Rama Krishna Mission), as well as a station in Connaught Place called Rajiv 
Chovvk. Tickets are cheap, and one- to three-day tourist cards are available for 
unlimited short distance travel. See www.delhimetrorail.com for routes, schedules 
and developments. 

Intra-city buses in the Delhis are more complicated than in Mumbai. Some are 
private, some are public, and they both travel similar but slightly different routes. 
Although generally inexpensive, prices vary between the companies. If you want 
to travel hy bus, ask locals which ones to take and where to get on board. During 
crowded rush hours, beware of pickpockets and gropers. Be cautious from whom 
you accept infomiation, as scam-artists may try to mislead you. 

As India’s Capital, Delhi is well-connected by air to every major city on the sub- 
continent. Air travellers should keep in mind that the domestic and International 
terminals of the Indira Gandhi Airport are 5 km apart. If you need to connect, or 
you end up at the wrong one, there is a regular shuttle Service betvveen the tvvo. 

Domestic tickets can either be purchased from an agent, or by going directly to 
the airline’s office in the city. The offices of Indian Airlines and Jet Airways are 
in Connaught Place at F-Block and N-Block respectively, and Sahara Airlines is 
on Kasturba Gandhi Marg, just off of Connaught Place. International airline of- 
fices are generally around Connaught Place or one of its connecting roads, and 
it’s best to find addresses and current offìce hours on-line. When shopping for 
plane tickets, it is also recommended to shop for tickets on-line and then compare 
prices with any travel agent you visit beíore purchasing—price differences can be 
signihcant. 

The Indira Gandhi Airport is about 12 km from the Connaught Place and Pahar 
Ganj areas, and traffic can slow the journey to more than a half-hour. Due to noto- 
riously slow security check procedures, travellers should allow at least three hours 
beíore scheduled Aight departure for check-in at the airport. See the Mahipalpur 
section in Sleeping & Eating for accommodation options near the airport. 
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AU city and State buses (regular and deluxe) leave from the Interstate Bus Terminal 
(ISBT) near Kashmiri Gate in Old Delhi. Tickets for these buses can be bought at 
one of the counters at the bus stand. Private deluxe buses also leave from ISBT, Pa- 
har Ganj, and Connaught Place. Tickets for private buses are sold hy travel agents. 

Getting train tickets in Delhi is perhaps easier than in any other place in India, 
thanks to the special air-conditioned Poreign Tourist Ticket Reservation Office lo- 
cated on the second floor of the New Delhi Railway Station (open Monday to Sat- 
urday from 7:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., and Sundays from 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m.). Avoid 
travel agents and touts near the railway station, who will tell you that the offìce is 
closed. Besides the main offìce at the station, there are also Poreign Tourist Railway 
Reservation Offices at the airport and at N-Block in Connaught Place. Paying for 
tickets in rupees requires an encashment certihcate or ATM receipt, but us dollars, 
British pounds and Euros are always accepted. You will also need to show your 
passport. Remember that you can also book train tickets on-line; see ‘Travelling in 
India’ for more inPormation. 

Here are a few trains that might get you where you want to go: 

• New Delhi Dehra Dun Shatabdi Express 2017/2018 (New Delhi-Haridwar- 
Dehra Dun) 

• Delhi Dehra Dun Kotdwara Mussoorie Express 4041/4042 (New Delhi- 
Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

• Bandra-Dehra Dun Express 9019/9020 (Bandra/Mumbai-Mathura- 
New Delhi-Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

• Howrah Dehra Dun Upasana Express 3103/3104 (Howrah/Kolkata-Patna- 
Vărãnasĩ-Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

• Howrah Dehra Dun Express 3009/3010 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayă-Vărănasĩ- 
Lucknow-Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

• Delhi laipur Express 2413/2414 (Delhi-laipur) 

• Delhi Ahmedabad Ashram Express 2916/2917 (Delhi-laipur-Ahmedabad) 

• Delhi Ahmedabad Mail 9106/9107 (Delhi-laipur-Ahmedabad) 

• Bhuj Bareilly AI Hazrat Express 4311/4312 (Delhi-Jaipur-Ahmedabad-Bhuj) 

• Rajdhani Express 2951/2952 (Mumbai-New Delhi) 

• Punjab Mail 2137/2138 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon-Bhopal- 
Vidisha-New Delhi) 

• DadarAmritsar Express 1057/1058 (Dadar/Mumbai-Igatpuri-Nasik-lalgaon- 
Bhopal-Vidisha-New Delhi-Amritsar) 

• Nizamuddin Goa Express 2779/2780 (Hazrat Nizamuddin/New Delhi- 
Bhopal-Pune-Goa) 

• Andhra Express 2723/2724 (Hyderabad-New Delhi) 

• Poorva Express 2303/2304 (Howrah/Kolkata-Mughalsarai-New Delhi) 

• Poorva Express 2381/2382 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayă-Vărãnasĩ-New Delhi) 

• Rajdhani Express 2301/2302 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayã-Delhi) 

• Rajdhani Express 2305/2306 (Howrah/Kolkata-Patna-New Delhi) 

• Rajdhani Express 2313/2314 (Sealdah/Kolkata-Gayã-Mughalsarai-New Delhi) 
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• Howrah Kalka Mail 2311/2312 (Howrah/Kolk;ata-Gaya-Delhi) 

• Sriganganagar Udyan Abhatooían Express 3007/3008 (Howrah/Kolk;ata- 
Patna-Mughalsarai-New Delhi) 

• Puri New Delhi Pumshottam Express 2801/2802 (Puri-Bhubaneshwar- 
Cuttack-Mughalsarai-Allahabad-Kanpur-New Delhi) 

• Bhubaneshwar New Delhi Rajdani Express 2421/2422/2443/2444 
(Bhubaneshwar-Cuttack-Kanpur-New Delhi) 

Awkward arrival times may add to the initial diíBculties of travelling through 
Delhi. After landing sometime between midnight and dawn (as most international 
Aights do) and spending at least an hour hazily filing through long passport checks, 
customs queues and money-exchange counters, you’ll have ample opportunity to 
strengthen your equanimity. Besides getting that late night red-eye syndrome and 
having to wake someone up at 2 a.m. to let you into a guest house, it’s likely that 
you’ll also have to deal with dubious taxi-drivers and travel agents. Even if you’ve 
already reserved your hotel room beíore arriving, there’s a fair chance that the 
taxi driver will attempt to convince you that your hotel is full, closed, burnt down, 
inaccessible due to riots, or has lost your reservation—be fimi and retìrse to leave 
the car until the driver takes you to your intended destination. 

To avoid these annoyances, go to the Delhi Traffìc Police Prepaid Taxi Booth just 
outside and to the right of the International Terminal entrance; expect an extra 
Service charge between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. You can also consider taking one of the 
less expensive yet rickety Ex-Servicemen’s Air Link Transport Service (EATS) 
buses that leave semi-regularly from the airport and stop at the ISBT Bus Temiinal 
in Old Delhi (20 minutes), F-Block in Connaught Place (30 minutes), and New 
Delhi Railway Station (35 minutes). These buses are not much slower than taxis 
when travelling in the wee hours of the night. 

One of the best ways to combat jet lag is to adapt, as quickly as possible, to the lo- 
cal time schedule when you arrive. Whether you try this method or head for sleep 
as soon as you hít your hotel, plan for a day or two of rest and slow introduction 
beíore striking out to experience India’s Capital in all its confounding íullness. 

Excursions 

Dhamma Patthãna, Kammaspur Vipassana Centre 

Dhamma Patthăna (‘Establishment of Dhamma’) is located in the vicinity of the 
ancient town Kammãsadhamma where the Buddha gave the teachings of the cel- 
ebrated Mahãsatipatthãna Sutta, from which Vipassana meditation in the tradition 
of S.N. Goenka is most closely derived: 

This is the one and only way, bhikkhus, for thepurification o/beings, 
for the overcoming of sorrovv and grief, for walking on the path of 
Truth, for the realừation of Nibbãna: that is to say, the fourfold es- 
tablishing of awareness. 

ĨVhich Four? Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu dwells ardent with ayvare- 
ness and the constant thorough understanding of impermanence, ob- 
serving body in body...observing sensations in sensations...observ- 
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ing mind in mind...observing mental contents in mental contents, 
having removed craving and aversion tovvards the yvorld of mind and 
matter. 

This lovely 7-acre centre is surrounded by agricultural lands and small village 
hamlets. Unique among centres, Dhamma Patthãna is reserved solely for old stu- 
dents of S.N. Goenka. Most of the courses held at the centre are the special 8-day 
Satipatthãna Sutta courses; however, long courses are also held several times each 
year. The centre has two meditation halls, a beautiíul pagoda with 63 meditation 
cells, 59 individual cottages with attached bathrooms, and a gender-segregated 
dining hall. 

Dhamma Patthăna is 45 km from the ISBT Bus Terminal in Old Delhi. Sometimes 
old students driving from Delhi have an extra Seat available in their vehicle. For 
more information, registration, and transportation contact the centre or the city 
office. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Patthãna, Kammaspur Vipassana Centre 
City Offìce: 

Vipassana Sadhana Sansthan 
Hemkunt Towers, 10"'& 16"'Floor 
98 Nehru Place 
NewDelhi-110019 
Tel: [+91] (0)11-26452772 

Fax: [+91] (0)11-26470658 

Note: It is also possihle to huy books puhlished hy VRI at this office. 

Centre: 

Delhi-Ambala National FIighway 1 
Dist. Sonapat Plaryana 
Tel: [+91] (0)130-2482976/-2482976 

E-mail: info@patthana.dhamma.org 
Website: www.patthana.dhamma.org 
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McLeod Ganj 
(Upper Dharamsala) 


This relaxed, picturesque mountain town is a íavourite destination for all sorts of 
ttavellers with varying degrees of interest in Buddhism, New-Age spiritual prac- 
tices, healing therapies, Himălayan treks, and full moon trance parties. Being in 
this eclectic town is like taking a step outside of India. The narrow, hilly roads 
are dotted with international guest houses and restaurants, cinema halls, arts and 
handicraữs shops, travel agencies, money-changers, book Stores, Cyber cafés, and 
everything Tibetan, from artistic institutions to children’s schools and Govem- 
ment-in-Exile offices to Vajrayana Buddhist monasteries. Kashmiri traders, local 
Gaddi tribespeople and sheep-herders add interesting colour to this íascinating 
centre of living globalization. 

If you plan on visiting in the winter (November-March), don’t íorget to bring your 
woollens and thermals; Dharamsala is cold and snovvy. However, if you can’t spare 
room in your pack, there’s no shortage of stylish, inexpensive warm clothing for 
sale around town. A good raincoat is necessary if you plan to visit Dharamsala— 
the rains here don’t wait for monsoon! 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Sikhara, Himãchal Vipassana Kendra 

Known as the íoreigners’ centre, Dhamma Sikhara (‘Peak of Dhamma’) is a centre 
where many meditators from around the world take their íìrst course. Dhamma 
Sikhara is located in a 3-acre deodar cedar, pine, oak and rhododendron íorest at 
an altitude of 2000 meters. The contemplative Himălayan atmosphere provides 
inspiration for meditators striving to dive into the pool of the mind, feel its subtle 
currents, and tum the tides of suffering toward ửeedom and ease. 

At Dhamma Sikhara it’s not uncommon for a single course to be given in up to 
nine languages, and the centre has adapted its íacilities to support this incredible 
diversity. Dhamma Sikhara can accommodate about 80 students in three Dhamma 
halls: one main hall where instructions are normally given in Hindi and English, 
and where the English discourse is held; one hall equipped with about 30 sets of 
headphones for instructions and discourses in various languages; and one hall for 
the Hindi discourse, which is also used for group sittings by the community of lo- 
cal and íoreign meditators staying in the region. 

If you preíer silence during a course, then perhaps this centre isn’t for you. Despite 
being high in the mountains, various noises can be heard from the surrounding vil- 
lages, including school children, devotional mantras, Bollywood music, Tibetan 
horns and folk opera, Hebrew Sabbath prayers, mooing cows and baaing sheep. 
If you want to take up the challenge of centering the mind in the midst of these 
extemal energies, and if you want to engage with an intemational community of 
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Vipassana meditators, then Dhamma Sikhara is a great place to come for sitting 
and serving, even if it’s just for a couple of hours per day. In addition to deepening 
your equanimity and compassion, this centre is an excellent place to íoster íriend- 
ships with other aspirants along the path. 

Ten-day courses are held twice a month, from the p* to the ll'*' and from the 15“' 
to the 26“'. Due to the cold winter climate, there are no courses between December 
and Pebruary. This particular centre has an explicit policy of not accepting stu- 
dents who have taken intoxicants 10 days beíore the course. The centre is located 
adjacent to the quaint village of Dharamkot, about 1.5 km above McLeod Ganj. 
From McLeod Ganj, the steep walk is about 20 minutes uphill. Taxis and rick- 
shaws are also available. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Sikhara, Himăchal Vipassana Kendra 

McLeod Ganj, Dharamsala 

District Kangra 

Himăchal Pradesh-176219 

Tel: [+91 ] 92184-14051/ 92184-14050 

E-mail: inloíSi.sikhara.dhanĩma.org 

Website: www.sikhara.dhai'nma.org 


I woke up and meditated for an hour before Ipacked my things and 
yvent upstairs for a quick breakfast. There I met Andreyv, an Austra- 
lian, who was also going to the centre to sít his first lO-day Vipas- 
sana course. We decided to meet later for lunch and then split the taxi 
fare up to the centre. Meanyvhile I met a South African woman at the 
internet café who was also on her way to the meditation course. 

At noon I metAndrew at the hotel, and we made our way up the steep 
road towards the taxi stand. On the way we met a Dutch guy, also on 
his way to the course, and invited him to join us. We had a leisurely 
lunch and spoke of meditation and reincarnation. A group of people 
in the restaurant overheard us, and said that they were also going to 
do the meditation course. It seemed everyone in town was going to 
the Vipassana centre. 

Just after I arrived atDhamma Sikhara, ỉwas asked to help with reg- 
istration and to hand out bedding and laundry bags to the students. 
“Its just like the army " one Israeli girl said. 

Afterwards I settled into my room, which I shared with another 
Dhamma worker named Sharmila. In the beginning we yvorked non- 
stop, getting medicine and toiletries for the students and ansyvering 
questions about the centre. We were three female servers, and we 
each took turns meditating in the hall and giving the others a break. 
We also took turns cleaning the toilets. There is nothing like clean- 
ing nibhish bins to dissolve the ego. There I am with a Master ’s de- 
gree, emptying bins with sanitary napkins and soiled toiletpaper. As 
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Sharmila says, “It helps to defleet the ego. ” I have shiploads of ego, 
and it would no doubt require a fleet of ships to carrỵ it all away! 

During the course I also realừed that the human body is nothing 
but blood, faeces. urine, and mucus, just like the Buddha says in the 
Satipatthãna Sutta. I developed great wisdom by understanding that 
it’s pointless attaching so much value and attraction to something 
that will inevitably decay. 

Dhamma Sikhara is situated on a hill in a beautiful cedar forest fre- 
quently populated by monkeys. Everyone who works at the centre 
firmly believes that the monkeys are afraid of men but not women: 
that they recognừe gender and react accordingly. The monkeys often 
need to be chased away because they are quite aggressive, and have 
even attacked students once or twice. But it is believed that yvomen 
should never Chase the monkeys away—that only the men should do 
it. 

"What fiddle-faddle, " I thought. “Monkeys afraid of men and not 
women, honestly!" The next time the monkeys were blocking the 
pathway to the female toilets, I decided to test out this theory. So I 
took a long stick, as the men do when they Chase the monkeys away, 
and yvalked right into the middle of the troop. The monkeys all looked 
at me with bored expressions. They certainly didn 't seem to he scared 
of me. When I yvalkedpast a young monkey, he scratched my jeans. 

I cultivated mettã, or loving-kindness for him, and very soon he be- 
came hored and walked off. I felt a little silly in the middle of the 
troop, and didn ì feel at all like Iwas chasing them away. Then ỉ saw 
the large alpha-male yayvning lazily, revealing his large Sharp yel- 
low-stained teeth, and decided that the experiment had gone far 
enough. I yvalked hriskly yet calmly back to my room. 

The monkeys weren ì afraid 
of me: that was for sure. But 
I wasn ì convinced that it was 
based on my gender. Perhaps a 
more logical explanation was 
that I was calm and peace/ul, 
and didn ì bang on the ground 
with the stick like you ’re sup- 
posed to do. I simply didn ì huy 
into the conditioned thinking 
about gender. I could think of 
many women who could Chase 
these monkeys away in a heart- 
beat. 

The next day I heard that one 
of the male kitchen workers 
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had been chased by some monkeys. Strange, I thought, that the myth 
about gender still persists. I guess people believe what they want to 
helieve. 

On the last day of the course, noble silence ended and everyone came 
out of the course smiling. The students looked so happy andpeaceful. 
Everyone thanked usprofusely for all our help and kindness. We even 
got ‘thankyou’cards. 

When the course finished, all of the students helped to clean, but the 
Israelis, especially, did the best clean-up ỉ 've everyseen. “ru do toi- 
lets, ” one skinny girl said. “In the army I was in charge of cleaning 
toilets. ” Later, when I went to the toilet, everything was sparkling. I 
was amazed. 

The students continued to thank us as they left. Their gratitude was 
ovenvhelming, and I realừed, yet again, what a privilege it ừ to 
serve others. 


- Chantel Oosthuysen 


Hiking & Trekking 

There are several amazing hikes in the Dharamsala region. Triund and Llaqa are 
two spots that offer awe-inspiring views of the Dhauladhar range’s 5 200 metre 
high peaks. From Dharamkot, north of McLeod Ganj near Dhamma Sikhara, take 
the middle path through the village and then follow the footpath through mixed 
cedar, oak, pine and rhododendron íorests, which diminish as you near the rocky 
mountain crags that lead eventually to Triund’s breathtaking 3 000 metre ridge (7 
km, 3.5 hours). To get to Llaqa (also referred to as Snow Line), continue on from 
Triund for another 5 km, 1.5 hours. Keep in mind that there will probably be too 
much snow to make it up to Triund between November and March. 

Triund makes for a great day trip, and, for the adventurous, so does Llaqa. There 
are a few tea stalls en route, but it’s still a good idea to bring your own food and 
water in the event they’re not open. If you want to spend the night at Triund, you 
can sleep in one of the nearby caves, stone shepherd huts, or the govemment forest 
rest house. The rest house can be booked through the Himăchal Pradesh Tourism 
and Development Corporation (HPTDC) olBce in Kotwali Bazaar. Around Llaqa, 
there are also a couple of caves and stone huts. 

For a shorter hike from Dharamkot, take the easy trail through the forest to Naddi 
Village (45 minutes) where views of the Dhauladhar range are impressive. 

From Dharamkot it’s about 2 hours to the waterfalls beyond and to the left of the 
Galu Devi/Shiva Temple. Follow the route described for reaching Triund, then turn 
off and follow the arrovvs painted on the rocks after you’ve reached the temple. 

The Bhagsu waterfalls, beyond the Bhagsu temple, also make for a nice hike, ex- 
cept on weekends and holidays when the spot is frequently inundated with hordes 
of rowdy and sometimes inebriated tourists. You can get to Bhagsu vía upper 
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Dharamkot, lower Dharamkot, or McLeod Ganj. Ask locals for directions. If you 
hike beyond the Bhagsu waterfalls, be careíul on the dangerous rocky trails and 
take care not to disturb any Tibetan meditators who may be holding private retreats 
in the surrounding caves or stone huts. 

The best time for serious longer treks is generally from June to September, al- 
though the trails in some regions open in May and close in October. Consult the 
Mountaineering Institute, located on the íootpath between Dharamkot and 
McLeod Ganj. They have lots of iníormation about trekking in the region and 
can suggest reliable guides. Lonely Planet’s Trekking in the Indian Himalaya is a 
wealth of iníormation for trekkers, and Charlie Loram’s Trekking in Ladakh pro- 
vides detailed hand-drawn maps from village to village, including campsite loca- 
tions, water points and invaluable tips on how to organize a trek. 

Day after day, the hours and scenery roll by, yet the hreath is ever- 
present, a constant focalpoint that keeps me centred. Sometimes it is 
the only sound to pierce the glacial desert of heart and mind. Walk- 
ingfor one month hetyveen Manali and Leh was the most difficult, yet 
perhaps most reyvarding thing I have ever done in my life. I shared 
this journey with two other yvomen whom I barely knew, yet often 
wondered: how many times have we walked this Path together be- 
fore? 

Chortens (stũpas), mani-yvalls, prayer yvheels andflags are all intrin- 
sic parts of the Himãlayan landscape. These holy icons punctuated 
the journey, providing token moments to stop, rest, and contemplate 
the processes involved along the Buddha 's path. Originally built to 
house the remains of saints, Himãlayan chortens are also intended 
to ward off evil spirits. Mani-walls are made up of intricately carved 
stones, many representing the Buddha or the famous Tibetan mantra 
“Om Mani Padme Hum. ” The same mantra, /orever on the lips of 
local Buddhists, is often inscribed on the prayer wheels, which vary 
in sừe from small pocket versions to huge cylindrical drums. The 
Creative act of setting a prayer yvheel in motion is reminiscent of the 
rotation of the universe and the Wheel ofDhamma. The five-coloured 
Tibetan prayer flags, whipping in the air atop every mountain pass, 
were a welcome sight after a dijfìcult ascent! 

During our trek some monasteries gave us a room in exchange for 
a small donation; others invited us to set up camp nearby. Usually 
the monks yvould offer us a cup of hutter tea and a piece of tsampa, 
Tibetan barley hread, to munch on. One afternoon we were invited 
to stay in a white-washed gompa perched on the edge of a cliff. Our 
tiny room, nestled around a Central cave where a medicinal spring 
flows. was healing after the long days walk. That evening we were 
/ortunate to ohserve the monks create a sand mandala—a gorgeous 
representation of the cosmos made from colourful sand particles. 

Once it was completed and blessed with prayers, it was sent to be 
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immersed in the river during a ritual ceremony, thus destroying in an 
instant days of intricate labour. Anicca! 

On our last evening before reaching our destination, Balwant, our 
faithful friend and horseman, warned us that we must set out at 
2:30 a.m. to cross thepass before the snow became too soft for the 
horses. A smile tickled my chapped lips as we all joined in a song of 
warmth before dozing off. What seemed to be only minutes later, we 
began the steep climb. As we ascended, the oxygen decreased, and 
all sounds, other than the whispered thunder of pure breath, melted 
away. “ỉ" can smell the trickle of syveat down my back; yet “ỉ" am 
not this itching three-day old blister. The knot in my throat grows 
tighter. Who is this struggling “ỉ" yvhose eye sees not the undivided 
silentpresence? Prayerýhgs in sight, yet they too willpass away. 

The moon has risen, peaked and yvaned. When I reached Leh, the 
final destination on this trek, I was ayvare that many unexplored av- 
enues leading to the heart of the Temple still lay ahead. 

- Elissa Crete 


Volunteering, Workshops, Therapies & Sites 

There’s an incredible wealth of activities available in this mountain haven. There 
are dozens of programmes going on around McLeod Ganj all the time. If you 
want to do some volunteer work, there are plenty of opportunities to lend a hand 
by teaching English or Computer skills at one of the Tibetan Children’s Village 
(TCV) schools, the Yongling School, or at one of the monasteries. Local organiza- 
tions also sometimes need help taking care of newly-arrived reíligees. Signs are 
usually posted around town, or you can inquire at one of the institutions mentioned 
above. 

There are always various períormances, courses and workshops going on around 
town or in the nearby villages of Dharamkot and Bhagsu: language, cooking, yoga, 
Ayurveda, massage, music, art and philosophy, to name just a few. Posters are 
usually plastered around town advertising the latest events. Some well-known 
landmarks for courses are at the Himalayan lyengar Yoga Institute, Library of 
Tibetan Works & Archives (LTWA) and Tibetan Institute of Performing Arts 
(TIPA). 

When sick, many travellers preíer to restore their health through Tibetan medicine. 
The Men Tsee Khang is the most reputed organization and has branches all over 
India. There are also several other alterative healing modalities available in the 
area (Tibetan, Indian, and Westem/New-Age); however, make sure the person’s 
credentials are legitimate. Ask locals or other travellers about their experiences. 

In addition, there are two main conventional hospitals in Dharamsala. One is a 
Himãchal State Hospital; the other is Delek Hospital, a private institution with a 
staff of Tibetan, Indian and, sometimes, Westem doctors. While both are chaotic, 
the private hospital tends to be more efficient, and you can get blood, urine and 
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stool tests done rather quickly if you arrive ahead of the crowds íìrst thing in the 
morning. 

Dharamsala has a range of Tibetan and Indian arts and handicraíts. If you’re look- 
ing to do some shopping, browse among the endless tiny shops selling trinkets, 
clothing, jewellery and stones. Prices vary, so do some comparison and some bar- 
gaining. Higher quality items are usually to be found in the well-established gal- 
leries throughout town. You may wish to help rebigees by buying from supporting 
shops and organizations, usually well-advertised. There are also a few non-proíìt 
co-operatives where you can watch some of the production in action, such as the 
Gaddi Women’s Co-op in Bhagsu for local-style clothes, art and homemade 
foods like nut butters, toíli and soy milk; the Tibetan Children’s Village (TCV) 
Handicraft Centre in McLeod Ganj for caqỉets, paintings, cushions, and statues; 
and the Khadi Bhavan and Himãchal Emporium in Lower Dharamsala’s Kot- 
wali Bazaar for clothes and material. 

Dharamsala’s spiritual energy primarily revolves around Vajrayana, or Tibetan 
Buddhism, and there are a number of important sites associated with the religious 
and cultural traditions of the Tibetan people. 

Namgyal Monastic Complex 

Locally referred to as the Maiỉĩ Temple, the Dalai Lama’s vibrant monastic com- 
plex is just South, down the hill from McLeod Ganj. Adjacent to his residence, 
where he gives monthly public audiences, is the distinctive Tsuglag Khang Tem- 
ple, which houses three magnihcent statues of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas 
Avalokiteávara and Padmasambhava. Next door is the Kalachakra Temple, with 
its exquisite murals of the Tibetan “Wheel of Time” mandala. 

Monks from all schools of Tibetan Buddhism come to Namgyal to study at the In- 
stitute of Buddhist Dialectics. Students here learn how to objectively analyse and 
debate all fonns of belieí and knowledge, including the Buddha’s. For Tibetans, 
especially those from the Gelug School to which the Dalai Lama belongs, logic is 
an essential part of understanding the reality of mind and matter. When the monks 
here aren’t engaged in their meditative prayers and peace rituals, you will find 
them in the lovely courtyard practising debating or playing badminton. 

The Dalai Lama usually gives annual public teachings twice a year. One session 
is held during the monsoon in July/August while the other, more popular session 
begins after Losar, the Tibetan New Year in Pebruary/March. The teachings are 
free, but youTl need to register and get a pass from the Branch Security Offlce 
on Bhagsu Road to attend; bring your passport and two passport-size photos. The 
teachings are given in Tibetan, and simultaneous translation is broadcast locally 
in several languages, so youTl also need an FM Radio and headset. You can huy 
radios anywhere in McLeod Ganj, or rent them at the Lha Charitable Trust Of- 
flce on Temple Road across from the State Bank of India. Seating is limited for lay 
people at the Namgyal Complex, and many stake their claim on a patch of ground 
with a cushion or scrap of cardboard weeks in advance of the teachings. 

At the entrance to the complex is the Tibet Museum. The museum’s heart-wrench- 
ing exhibit of the tragedy that the Tibetan people have endured is an inspiration for 
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everyone striving to cultivate compassion and íorgiveness towards those who have 
caused us pain. The nearby Namgyal Bookshop sells a variety of books about 
Tibetan Buddhism and culture (particularly those by the Dalai Lama) as well as 
postcards and other gift items. 

The mile-long Lingkhor pilgrim’s path encircling the Monastic Complex is a tran- 
quil place to contemplate the Buddha’s teachings. To find the path, continue on 
the road to the left of NamgyaTs entrance. After a minute or so you will see the 
dirt path on your right. As with all Buddhist monuments, remember to walk in a 
clockwise direction. 

Kangra Art Museum 

This interesting museum, just up from the bus stand in lower Dharamsala, houses 
beautiíul local art of the past 400 years. The museum is open Tuesdays to Satur- 
days from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Sleeping & Eating 


If you’re only staying a few nights, it’s best to stay in McLeod Ganj. Budget trav- 
ellers have dozens of guest houses and restaurants to choose from, most of which 
are of a similar quality. Many of the monasteries and nunneries also offer simple 
accommodation. At the north-eastern edge of town youTl find a series of quiet 
Tibetan-run guest houses Aanking a steep staircase off Tipa Road. These quite 
decent budget options, including Paljor Gakyil and Loling guest houses, íeature 
lovely rooítop views of the Dharamsala region, and can be a convenient location 
for meditators because the staircase connects to Dharamkot Road, which leads 
directly uphill to the Vipassana Centre. 

Some good mid-range and luxury options in McLeod Ganj include Hunted Hill 
House and Ladies Venture, both downhill from the Central chorten, past the Post 
Oữìce near Lung Ta, an excellent lapanese restaurant. Also recommended are 
Hotel Tibet, near Nick’s Italian Restaurant, and hotels Bhagsu, Surya Natraj, 
and Him Queen, all on Hotel Bhagsu Road off Temple Road, up the Street from 
the HPTDC Tourist Centre. 

In addition to those already mentioned, McLeod Ganj is home to many popular 
cafés and restaurants. Lhamo’s Croissant Café on Bhagsu Road is an excellent 
place to escape the noise and push of Dharamsala’s often crowded streets, and is 
decorated with photographs and pieces from the Norbulingka Institute. Try the 
family-run Jimmy’s Italian Kitchen, with two branches near the Central chorten, 
for what is perhaps Dharamsala’s best Italian. The Pizzeria in Dharamkot, how- 
ever, is íamous for wood-fìre baked pizza. 

Many places, such as the Green, Om and Shangrila guest houses/restaurants, sell 
boiled and hltered water at prices lower than bottled water. Avoid using disposable 
plastic whenever possible, as it’s a problematic source of pollution. 

If you plan on staying for a longer period of time, you should consider renting an 
apartment in McLeod Ganj, either near the Namgyal Complex or below the Post 
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Oữìce. Around Dharamkot and Bhagsu villages there are several guest houses, 
rooms with kitchens, and houses for rent. It’s advisable to spend a night or two 
in a guest house while you explore available options. Rishi Bhavan and Chopra 
House, both downhill from the Vipassana centre, are good, quiet places to start. 

Keep in mind that there is usually a shortage of rooms in McLeod Ganj during 
the Tibetan New Year (Losar) when Tibetans and foreigners alike flock to receive 
blessings and hear the Dalai Lama give his annual puhlic teachings. 


Corning & Going 


To get to Dharamsala, you have several options. The most comíortahle route is to 
take a train to Pathankot (90 kin, 4 hours to Dharamsala) or Chakki Bank (95 km, 
4 hours to Dharamsala), which are usually on the lines heading to lammu Tawi. 
Regular buses run from these towns to Dharamsala. From Dharamsala, regular 
buses and shared jeep-taxis make the run uphill to McLeod Ganj (10 km hy road, 
4 km hy foot path). Private taxis are also available in Pathankot, Chakki Bank, 
Dharamsala and McLeod Ganj. 

As another option, it’s possihle to take the Kangra Valley Narrow-Gauge Train 
from Pathankot, which departs seven times daily from Track 4. After an up-to- 
five-hour joumey to Kangra Mandir Station, it’s another hour hy auto-rickshaw 
and bus to Dharamsala and McLeod Ganj. This is a scenic but substantially longer 
haul than a direct bus from Pathankot, and thus only recommended for the adven- 
turous. 

If you’re willing to sacriẼce comfort for expediency, daily regular, deluxe and 
sleeper buses run from Delhi (570 km, 13 hours). Buses depart in the evening from 
Pahar Ganj (near New Delhi Railway Station), Majnu Ka Tila (North Delhi), or the 
ISBT Bus Temiinal, and arrive in McLeod Ganj the following moming. You can 
huy your tickets from one of the many travel agents around Delhi, or directly from 
the bus station. If you’re susceptible to nausea, be wamed that much of the road to 
and from Dharamsala is winding and rugged; consider travelling hy sleeper bus or 
train, as lying down helps to minimize nausea. 

Daily buses departing Rom the road near McLeod Ganj ’s taxi stand make the same 
journey in reverse, and most temiinate in Delhi’s Majnu Ka Tila neighborhood. 
Buy your tickets in advance from any of Dharamsala’s tourist agents. 

Regular and deluxe buses also go to and Rom Amritsar (200 km, 7 hours), Manali 
(250 km 11 hours), Rishikesh (550 km, 15 hours), Dehra Dun (500 km, 14 hours), 
and Shimla (317 km, 10 hours), among otherplaces. 

Plights Rom Delhi, Shimla and Kullu to Gaggal, which is about 25 km Rom 
McLeod Ganj, are also available a few times per week. 
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Excursions 

Norbulingka Institute 

This little paradise was established to teach and preserve traditional Tibetan art 
such as thangka painting, embroidery, woodcarving and sculpting. The Institute is 
decorated with colouríul buildings, an exquisite temple, charming shrines, peace- 
ílil gardens and Himălayan views. If you enjoy Tibetan artwork, a visit to Norbul- 
ingka is a must. 

Norbulingka is about 15 km from McLeod Ganj and can be reached by taxi or bus. 
If you take a bus, get off at Sidhpur and follow the signs to the Institute (it’s about 
a 15-minute walk). The Norling Guest House and Café offer lovely mid-range 
rooms and great food for those wanting to stay for a night or few. There are craíts 
and souvenirs produced at the Institute for sale, and while often expensive, the 
works are high-quality and purchases benefit reíligee artisans. 

Bhim Ka Tila, Chaitru stũpa 

The stone and brick remains of this ancient stũpa probably date back to the time 
of Asoka or just aítenvards. This stũpa, now totally covered with grass, trees, a 
flower garden, and a tiny Hanuman statue, is the only signiẼcant monument from 
ancient times that indicates Dhamma activity in the Kangra Valley, though histori- 
cal records suggest that the region was once home to several important monastic 
centres. You can easily imagine today’s peaceílil park, with its spectacular views 
of the Dhaulađhar range, once serving as a monastic complex full of nature-in- 
spired hhikkhus striving for enlightenment. 

Chaitru is 18 km from McLeod Ganj. To get there, take the road towards Gaggal. 
The stũpa, which looks like a hill, is 3 km beíore Gaggal on your right-hand side. 
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Dehra Dun 


The Capital of Uttarakhand State in the foothills of the Himãlaya, Dehra Dun is 
most íamous for being home to several scholarly and research centres such as the 
Porest Research Institute, the Indian Military Academy, the Wildlife Institute of 
India and the Survey of India (where you can get excellent maps of the country). 
If you’re not here for academics, the only real reason to come to Dehra Dun is to 
catch a fast train to Delhi or attend a meditation course at Dhamma Salila. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Salila 

This peaceful centre, nestled away in the Doon Valley, is a wonderlùl place to 
get in touch with oneself and work to remove the obstacles of grasping and false 
views. Situated on the bank of the Noon River, Dhamma Salila (‘Water of Dham- 
ma’) is a tranquil haven where the only disturbances are the flowing waters of the 
river and the cries of soaring eagles. Dhamma Salila has simple facilities that can 
accommodate about 75 students in double rooms. The centre’s pagoda, charged 
with Himălayan vibrations, is one of the hnest in India. 

Arrange transportation to Dhamma Salila through the centre’s city oíBce. Other- 
wise, take a bus from Mussoorie Bus Stand to Jantanwala Village (1 hour). From 
the Santala Devi Temple, it’s a short 10-minute walk to the centre. If you come 
during the monsoon season, when the forest is at its greenest, prepare to get wet, 
as getting to the centre requires Crossing the river on foot. Dhamma workers are 
usually on hand to help you wade through the waters, which are sometimes waist- 
deep. During the winter, the river is partially dried up and you can easily cross 
without getting drenched. Anicca\ 

Contact: 

Dhamma Salila, Dehra Dun Vipassana Centre 
Vĩllage Jantanwala, near Santala Devi Mandir 
Uttaranchal 

Tel: [+91](0135) 210-4555/271-5189 

E-mail: info@salila.dhamma.org 
Website: www.salila.dhamma.org 

City Oữìce: 

16 Tagore Villa, Chakrata Road, 

Dehra Dun 
Uttarakhand 

Tel: [+91](0135) 265-3366 

E-mail: info@,salila.dhamma.org 
Website: www.salila.dhamma.org 
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Sleeping & Eating 


There’s not much reason to stay in Dehra Dun, but if you do, the best budget spot 
is the White House, just north of the Clock Tower. Decent mid-range options in- 
clude the Shahenshah and the Ajanta Continental hotels. For good South Indian 
vegetarian food, stop in at Kuniar’s near the Clock Tower on Rajpur Road. Other 
decent restaurants can also be íound along the same stretch. 


Corning & Going 


There are daily Aights to Delhi from Dehra Dun’s airport, 20 km east of the city. 
However, the best way to travel to and from Delhi is to catch one of the express 
trains, such as the New Delhi Dehra Dun Shatabdi Express 2017/2018 or the 
Delhi Dehra Dun Kotdwara Mussoorie Express 4041/4042 (which both stop in 
Haridwar). Some other express trains include: 

• Bandra-Dehra Dun Express 9019/9020 (Bandra/Mumbai-Mathura-New 
Delhi-Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

• Howrah Dehra Dun Upasana Express 3103/3104 (Howrah/Kolkata-Patna- 
Vărănasĩ-Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

• Howrah Dehra Dun Express 3009/3010 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayă-Vărãnasĩ- 
Lucknow-Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

If you can’t get a train reservation, long-distance buses depart from the Old Delhi 
Bus Stand in Central Dehra Dun and, more commonly, from the Interstate Bus 
Terminal (ISBT) in Clement Town (5 km South of Dehra Dun). Regular buses head 
to Delhi (6 hours), Rishikesh (1.5 hours), Haridwar (2 hours), and Lucknovv (14 
hours). If you’re heading to the mountains, go to the Mussoorie Bus Stand next to 
the train station. 

Excursions & Activities 

Mussoorie 

This hill station above Dehra Dun is very popular with tourists from Delhi. The 
only real reason íoreigners visit Mussoorie is to take an intensive Hindi course 
at the Mussoorie Language School. Although courses are offered year round, it’s 
advisable to avoid the hot season (May-July), when the town is crovvded with 
tourists. Winters in Mussoorie are typically quite cold. Corning at other times of 
the year, youTl be better able to appreciate the nice walks and fine views that this 
hill station has to offer. 

To get to Mussoorie, take a bus, taxi, or shared taxi from Dehra Dun (1 hour), 
Rishikesh (2.5 hours), or Haridwar (3 hours). There are also daily buses to/from 
Delhi (8 hours). 
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Rishikesh 

This holy Hindu towii and New-Age hotspot at the foot of the mighty Himãlaya is 
a great place to learn yoga and Ayurveda, and is also a good starting point for trek- 
king or raíting. The Ganges River flows right through the middle of town, and 
there are innumerable ashrams, temples, yoga schools, astrologists, ayurvedic cen- 
tres, guest houses, and vegetarian restaurants on each bank. 

Activities abound in the areas of High Bank (on the hill overlooking town), the 
communities around the Laxshman Jhula and Ram Jhula bridges, and Swarg Ash- 
ram (on the eastern bank at Ram Jhula). Some recommended places to leam yoga 


without sectarian irills are at the Yoga 
study Centre near Koyalghati, Om- 
karananda Ashram at Ram Jhula, and 
Parmarth Niketan and Ved Niketan in 
the Swarg Ashram area. As with all of 
the suggestions in this book, the best way 
to find the place that suits your needs is 
by exploring for yourselí and talking to 
other travellers. Also, because Rishikesh 
is quite spread out, it’s most convenient to 
stay somewhere in the vicinity of where 
youTl take classes. Go to areas of interest 
and then look around to see what’s avail- 
able. 

The Swastigram Ayurvedic Kendra lo- 
cated between Dehra Dun and Rishikesh 
was co-founded by Dr. Myriam de Vali- 
cour, an Ayurvedic doctor and Vipassana 
meditator from Prance. The principle aim 
of the centre is to integrate natural health, 
environmental sustainability, and inner 
awareness. For more infomiation about 
treatments, accommodations and prices, v: 


ề 



www.swastigram.com. 


There are regular buses to Rishikesh Rom Delhi, Dehra Dun, Haridwar and 
Dharamsala. You can also catch a train to Haridwar and then take a bus or taxi to 
Rishikesh. Reíer to Dehra Dun’s Corning & Going to see some trains that stop in 
Haridwar. 
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laipur 


Kjiown as the Pink City, a nickname inspired by the vaguely pink-hued architec- 
ture of the old City, laipur is the Capital of the great desert State of Rajasthan, where 
the colour pink is traditionally associated with hospitality. Most travellers find this 
to be true of laipur, which is known for its wami and colouríul culture, bustling 
markets, peaceíul buildings, local craítsmanship, high quality jewellery and pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones. Although its noisy buzz can be a little ovenvhelm- 
ing at times, Jaipur is an excellent place for shopping and site-seeing. The city is 
also home to one of the most well-established Vipassana Meditation centres in the 
world, the beautiíul Dhamma Thalĩ. 

Jaipur’s Old City, to the north-east, is partially enclosed hy a deíensive wall with 
major gates offering access from different parts of the modern city, such as Chand- 
pol Gate in the west, Singh, Ajmer, New, Sanganeri and Ghat Gates in the South, 
and Suraj Gate in the east. The old city is characterized hy long avenues lined 
with bazaars, where shops are generally grouped into artisan’s quarters according 
to their wares. Many of Jaipur’s most distinctive sites, including the City Palace, 
Hawa Mahal (“Palace of the Winds”) and lantar Mantar are all clustered in the 
center of the old City. Modera laipur is spread out beyond the walls to the South 
and west of the old City. Station Road and Mirza Ismail (MI) Road, both extend- 
ing from laipur Railway Station in the south-west to the old city in the north-east, 
fomi a sort of triangular area where most travellers’ amenities and activities can 
be found. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Thalĩ, Rajasthan Vipassana Centre 

Since 1977 meditators from around the globe have been Corning to meditate in this 
tranquil place, which is the second largest Vipassana centre in India after Dhamma 
Giri. The beautiíul 4-acre property is situated in a bowl-shaped valley surrounded 
on all sides hy íorested hills that protect the centre from Jaipur’s noise and city 
vibrations. The only sounds one is likely to hear are the constant bird songs and 
monkey screeches, the odd roar of a tiger, and the moming devotional chants from 
a nearby ashram. 

Dhamma Thalĩ'” (‘Place of Dhamma’) can accommodate up to 300 meditators 
in single and double cottages, all connected hy intricate stone pathways that wind 
through lovely flower gardens. The four Dhamma halls and well-designed layout 
of the centre make it possible to run several courses at once. With more than 200 
individual cells in five concentric rings, the centre’s three-storied octagonal pa- 
goda stands as if it were a mountain, echoing the povver of the Dhamma. This Cen¬ 
tral structure exhibits a graceílil blend of Rajasthani and Myanmar architecture, 
expressing both appreciation for local artisanship and gratitude to the country that 
preserved the practice of Dhamma for millennia. 
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In the centre’s early days, only a few courses conducted by S.N. Goenka or one 
of his Assistant Teachers were held each year; otherwise the íacilities were used 
for self-courses and management meetings. Today, hovvever, Dhamma Thalĩ is a 
full-time centre. Each year the centre holds an average of seven long courses, three 
Satipatthãna Sutta courses, two Special 10-day courses, seventeen regular 10-day 
courses, two children’s and teenagers’ courses, and several 3-day courses. There 
are also íacilities for meditator-scholars to pursue pariyatti work with a branch of 
the Vipassana Research Institute. 

Meditators are encouraged to stay here for longer periods and take advantage of 
this well-established centre and the wisdom and experience offered by the local 
community of meditators. It’s easy to take day trips or excursions betvveen courses, 
visiting iaipur or any of the numerous surrounding sites, including the incredible 
ancient forts at Nahargarh (períect for sunset) and Amber (pronounced ‘amer’), as 
well as the Galta Monkey Temple. 

Dhamma Thalĩ is located east of laipur in the village of Galta, only 12 km from 
laipur Railway Station, and is easily accessible hy rickshaw or taxi. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Thalĩ, Rajasthan Vipassana Centre 
RO. Box 208 

Sisodiarani Baug-Galtaji Road 
Jaipur-302001 
Rajasthan 

Tel: [+91] (0)141-2680220 

Fax: [+91] (0)141-2576283 

E-mail: info@thali.dhamma.org 
Website: www.thali.dhamma.org 


I had heard that the centre in Jaipur was one of the most established 
in India and felt encouraged to go, given that its only four hours 
south-west of Delhi. A German friend who doesn ì speak much Eng- 
lish mentioned there were “animals" around the centre. I was not 
exactly sure what she meant but I was anticipating a recluse-type 
meditation experience in the deep jungle. Rajasthan, however, offers 
desert landscapes instead. 

It was getting late by the time ỉ’d ýìnished checking my e-mail at 
a cyber-café in downtown Jaipur and then settled on a reasonable 
price with a cycle rickshayv driver. After about half an hour through 
town, we passed underneath an ornate pinkish archway and began 
to climb uphill. We passed a very large temple complex that brought 
to mind the maharajas and desertpilgrimages I had seen in pictures. 

My reverie was cut short when the driver stopped and made me un- 
derstand in Hindi and sign language that he was not going any far- 
ther. I had no idea how muchfurther the centre was, so I asked him 
to please continue. I reminded him of the price we had settled on. 
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but he was resolute in his repeated imitations of what seemed to be 
a tiger. I began mimicking his performance and was met with lots of 
vigorous head-wobhling and repeated tiger pantomimes. Evidently, 
he was afraid ofbeing mauled, and I began to wish rd taken a morn- 
ing bus to daipur. 

Iwatched him descend toward the City and then began to walk uphill. 
Every shadow was a leopard and every breeze carried my scent to an 
army of attack-cats. I comforted myself with the thought that ifVipas- 
sana meditators had been eaten on their way to the centre, I would 
have probably heard about it. The road grew narroyver andfinaUy 
the sign "Vipassana " appeared on my right. Everyone at the centre 
was asleep. Day 0 was turning into Day 1. The centre was an oasis 
of tranquility in the vast Indian night. I took out my sleeping bag and 
slept beneath a small grove of trees. 

The next morning, I presented myself at the office and joined the 
course. On Day 11, Ispoke with a server from Erance and he encour- 
aged me to stay on. We wound up being roommates for most of the 
next two months. Christophe had spent the lastfive years in Asia, the 
mạịority of that time sitting and serving at various Vipassana cen- 
tres. During many hushedpre-sleep conversations, he helped me un- 
derstand many things about India and Dhamma in general. But more 
than any speciýic advice he ojfered, his joy itself was the most inspir- 
ing aspect of our relationship. Eor theýìrst time I began to appreciate 
the meaning of taking refuge in the Sahgha. Those more developed in 
Dhamma than I are help/ul to me simply by theirpresence! 

After serving two courses, I sat my second Satipatthãna course. The 
cool stone pagoda, where so many other earnest meditators had 
worked, offered both dhammic andphysical shelter from the Corning 
summer heat. After the course, there was an e-mail waitingfrom my 
fiancée asking if I would meet her in Bombay so we could start our 
yatra together with Goenka-ji. ỉn the process of telling Christophe 
about thừ possibility, I realừed my time at daipur had nearly come 
to an end. 

When I think back on my daipur experience, I realừe how much I 
learned about both Rajasthani culture and about myself. Although 
long-term Service anywhere in the world is reyvarding, one of the 
particular benefits of serving long-term in India as a Westerner is 
the opportunity to be an immediate resource for ỈVestern meditators 
who may he sitting theirfirst course in a/oreign land. Leaving daipur 
was difficult for me, as I had grown to love the centre and staff. I look 
forward to returning someday to deepen my Dhamma practice. 


- lonathan Mirin 
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I recently finished a 30-day meditation course in daipur. It was an in- 
spiring experience in a beautiýulplace. What I remember best about 
the course, aside from the meditation, is the peacocks, which live in 
large number in the dry/orestland around the meditation centre. 

They are big, goojỳ, beautiful birds, which I only saw a few times, not 
due to their shyness but due to the meditation discipline of keeping 
one s eyes downcast. Far from shy, 
they/requented the area next to the 
meditation hall and the residences, 
making their loud and outlandish 
noises. One disadvantage I have 
as a meditator is that ỉ’m easily 
distracted by sounds, so having a 
whole new set of birdsongs took 
some time to put aside. Being a 
musician with some understand- 
ing of music theory, I tend to ana- 
lyze hirdsong musically. Peacocks, 
when they get in a tizzy about 
something, often make a kvetching 
sound like very large kitty cats me- 
owing to come inside. When more 
contented (at least, this is how ỉ'm 
interpreting it), they make a sound 
like a low pitched blast on a truck 
horn or a trombone or saxophone, 
followed immediately hy a second 
tone more than an octave higher. I 
had no idea what this was when lýirst heard it. 

The meditation centre hosts a bunch of other wild or semi-yvild be- 
ings, including many other birds and numerous insects. Black ants 
lived in my toilet bowl and we meditators calmly shared the outside 
drinking water taps with bees who were busily sucking up water as 
well. Occasionally the bees gave me the willies. I also saw salaman- 
ders and a 6-inch lừard in my room a few times. Then there were the 
monkeys, whichldidn ì even realừe were there until halýtvay through 
the course, when I glanced up and saw some in the trees. Later I 
yvalked past a family of monkeys on the stone path and they barely 
moved aside. AU this animal activity was a wonderful backdrop to 
the incredibly inspiring experience I had at this beauti/ul centre. 

- Peter Buchanan 



Shopping & Activities 

iaipur abounds with showrooms and emporiums that specialize in selling Rajast- 
hani craíts to tourists at a high markup, though they can be otherwise convenient 
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places to shop. These include the Stores along Amber Road, as well as Rajasthali, 
the state-govemment emporium near Ajmer Gate on MI Road. Depending on what 
you’re looking for, you may find better value and quality in the old city’s lengthy 
bazaars, which are íamous for íabrics and textiles, but your best bet may be any of 
the numerous shopping centres and boutiques along MI Road. 

Anokhi, on Prithviraj Road in Central laipur, is renowned for high-quality block- 
print clothing, íabric and bedding, all produced by local artisans. Anokbi doesn’t 
have much for gents, uníortunately, but the building is also home to an upscale 
café, an English bookstore, a housewares boutique and two excellent restaurants 
(see next section). 

Although many emporiums offer Rajasthan’s íamous blue pottery, one of the best 
places to purchase is at Kripal Kumbh, the home studio of award-winning artist 
Mr. Kripal Singh. 

Prices are surprisingly reasonable and his assistants do an excellent job packag- 
ing parcels for travel. Accept no imitations: Kripal Kumbh is a modest house near 
laipur Inn. 

laipur is also íamous for gemstones, which are easily found along lohari and 
Siredeori Bazaars in the old city. There are plenty of scam artists, so if you don’t 
know your gems it’s a good idea to íìnd a trustworthy local to bring you to honest 
dealers. 

Tailored clothing can hy made within about a week’s time hy the brothers at Jodh- 
pur Tailors, near Kami Niwas Guest House. It’s possible to place an order and 
have a íìne suit made while sitting or serving at Dhamma Thalĩ. You’ll simply need 
to return for a íìnal íìtting beíore your suit is hnished. Fine women’s clothing in the 
Indian style, particularly salwar kameez sets, can be found at Pratap Sons in the 
Saraogi Mansion shopping centre on MI Road. 

laipur is home to what is perhaps the most famous Bollywood theatre in India, the 
impressive Raj Mandir Cinema on Bhagwandas Road off MI Road. This lavish, 
gaudy theatre is an excellent place to take in the latest hít Bollywood íìlms, which 
screen several times daily. 


Sleeping & Eating 


Popular budget options with meditators are Jaipur Inn west of the old city’s 
Chandpol Gate, Diggi Palace near the Ajmer Gate, and Hotel Pearl Palace off 
Ajmer Road near the 4-Star Country Inn. 

One of the best mid-range options is the beautiíully decorated Arya Niwas on 
Sansar Chandra Road, around the corner from the Main Bus Station (on-line reser- 
vations recommended). The lovely, clean rooms in the new addition of Kami Ni- 
was guest house are great mid-range value, and íeature genuinely hot, pressurized 
showers! Kami Niwas is behind the landmark 4-star Hotel Neelam. The nearby 
Atithi Guest House, off of Motilal Atal Road, and Madhuban, near Bani Park, 
have also been recommended. 
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Jaipur has several outstanding luxury options, including Samode Haveli, a con- 
verted estate on the north edge of the old City near Zorawar Gate, and nearby Raj 
Palace, once an actual palace. Jai Mahal Palace Hotel, South of the Railway Sta- 
tion, is another íormer estate set on 18 acres of land íeaturing extensive gardens. 
The previously mentioned Country Inn, not far from the Railway Station on MI 
Road, is an ultramodem microcosm including a health spa, excellent restaurant 
and, at Street level, a Subway Sandwich Shop. 

In addition, most of the other guest houses and hotels listed here have good res- 
taurants on the premises or within walking distance nearby. There are cheap veg- 
etarian restaurants and sweet shops all over the place; however, a few outstanding 
recommendations include Natraj Vegetarian and Golden Chinese Dragon on 
M.I. Road near Ajmeri Gate, and LMB on lohari Bazaar, all particularly tasty and 
a little pricey. The top floor of the Anokhi building on Prithviraj Road boasts two 
world-class restaurants, Little Italy and a companion restaurant serving Indian 
food, where the Service and dẻcor are enough to make you forget you’re in India 
for an evening. 

As with all cities in India, Japiur’s taxi and rickshaw drivers will want to take you 
to a hotel of their choosing, where they eam a commission that youTl pay for. This 
is such a problem that an increasing number of guest houses will provide transport 
or give you speciíìc instructions on how much to pay drivers if you call or book 
ahead. Otherwise, you can avoid hassle by taking advantage of the pre-paid auto- 
rickshaw stands at the train and bus stations. During the summer months from 
May to September, when Rajasthan is at the height of desert heat, most hotels offer 
25-50% discounts. 


Corning & Going 


laipur is well-connected to the rest of India by air, rail, and road. The Rạịasthan 
State Transport Corporation (Main) Bus Station sends off regular and deluxe 
buses to every corner of the State, including Agra (4.5 hours) and Delhi (5 hours, 
good road!). 

If you travel to/from laipur by train, here are a few convenient ones to choose 
from: 

• Mumbai laipur Express 2955/2956 (Mumbai-Iaipur) 

• laipur Bandra Aravali Express 9007/9008 (Jaipur-Ajmer-Ahmedabad- 
Bandra/Mumbai) 

• Sealdah laipur Express 2985/2986 (Sealdah/Kolkata-Gayă- 
Mughalsarai-Agra-Jaipur) 

• lodhpur Express 2307/2308 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayă-Mughalsarai-Agra- 
Jaipur-Jodhpur) 

• Delhi laipur Express 2413/2414 (Delhi-Iaipur) 

• Delhi Ahmedabad Ashram Express 2916/2917 (Delhi-laipur-Ahmedabad) 
Delhi Ahmedabad Mail 9106/9107 (Delhi-Iaipur-Ahmedabad) 
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• Bhuj Bareilly AI Hazrat Express 4311/4312 (Delhi-Jaipur-Ahmedabad-Bhuj) 

Excursions 

Bairath (formerly Viratnagar) 

On the periphery of this small town are two important sites associated with Emper- 
or Asoka, who used to come here to get away from the political grind in Patna. The 
íìrst is the íoundation of a stũpa and ruins of a small monastery, believed to mark 
the spot where Asoka was meditating when he attained stream-entry during his 13“' 
year after coronation. The ruins are located near a huge rock on top of Beejak Kee 
Pahari, a hill that overlooks the town. To get to the hill, go to the police station/ 
Panchayat Bhawan on the main road and then follow the dirt road for about half a 
kilometre. At the end of the road, follow the pathway for 20 minutes to the top. 

The second important site in Bairath is on Pandu Hill, site of Pandave Cave Tem- 
ple, several empty caves and an illegible rock edict. The four readable edicts found 
here were taken to the Indian museum in Kolkata. In the íìrst one, Asoka wrote 
that after two years of practice he hnally entered the Buddha’s noble Sangha (i.e. 
reached the íìrst stage of enlightenment). The second one reads that the gods had 
mingled with humans. Some scholars interpret this as a reíerence to people who 
were practising divine spiritual disciplines, perhaps Vipassana. The third edict 
reads that people from the highest to the lowest castes had become godly through 
these practices. The fourth inscription reads that Asoka was convinced that enthu- 
siasm for Dhamma would increase one-and-a-half times. 

To get to this site, cross the market from the bus stand and walk 1 km slightly 
uphill. The cave temple is below the peak and the rock edict is on a small path off 
to the left, about 100 m beíore the temple. 

Bairath is 90 km (about 2 hours) from laipur and can be reached by taxi or bus 
going towards Alwar. Regular and express buses leave regularly from the Sindhi 
Camp Bus Stand in laipur. The only places to stay overnight are at the government 
Dak Bungalow or at the Jain Temple not far from the Pandave Caves. 

Pushkar 

Situated on the edge of the desert, this mellow lakeside holy town is a popular 
place for Hindu pilgrims Corning to worship at the only temple in India dedicated 
to Brahma. Other than the time around the November full moon, when Pushkar 
hosts its íamous Camel Fair, the town is íairly quiet and a good reíuge from life 
on the road beíore or after a stint of sitting and/or serving at Dhamma Thalĩ in 
laipur. 

AU around Pushkar Lake are holy ghats, shrines, guest houses, vegetarian res- 
taurants and Rajasthani handicraít shops. When taking a walk hy the lake, keep 
in mind that it is a pilgrimage site. Photos, shoes and revealing clothing aren’t 
appropriate and may offend. Unless you want to pay for a costly puja, it’s best to 
avoid priests who approach you with a flower and a smile. Pushkar is also well 
known for its skilled tailors, relaxing yoga classes, talented Indian classical music 
teachers and períormers, and treatments in Ayurveda and massage. Some are bet- 
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ter than others; leam from other travellers’ experiences. Although many travellers 
head for more distant parts of Rajasthan to experience the wonders of India’s des- 
erts, Pushkar is also a fine place to go camel trekking for short- or long-distance 
excursions. 

Budget accommodation, good restaurants and travellers’ amenities abound in 
Pushkar. Due to the number of people who pass through the popular town, rooms 
often seem to be in short supply. Payal Guest House and Inn Seventh Heaven 
are recommended, and the nearby Honey & Spice Café is not to be missed. The 
Om Shiva Buffet restaurants (there are two, same menu but different owners) are 
great value. 

Pushkar’s nearest train station is at Ajmer, half an hour away hy bus. Although 
travelling by train can be more comíortable, it’s often faster to travel direct to 
Pushkar by bus. Buses on their way to Ajmer often stop in Pushkar, so you can 
take a Jaipur-Ajmer bus (2.5 hours) or Delhi-Ajmer bus (7 hours). If you do arrive 
in Ajmer by train, be aware that youTl then need to take a rickshaw to Ajmer’s bus 
station, where you can easily get a local bus to Pushkar. Some convenient trains 
to Ajmer are: 

• Jaipur Bandra Aravali Express 9007/9008 (Jaipur-Ajmer-Ahmedabad-Bandra/ 
Mumbai) 

• New Delhi Ajmer Shatabdi Express 2014/2015 (New Delhi-Ajmer) 
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Kathmandu 


For centuries, Kathmandu has had the allure of an almost mythical, exotic and far- 
flung place accessible only to the adventurous, and in some sense this certainly re- 
mains true. Nepal is among the poorest nations in South Asia, a conAicted country 
struggling to develop and modernize, and this is perhaps nowhere more dynami- 
cally evident than in the Capital city itself. Kathmandu is in fact one of the only 
real cities in Nepal, and tourism, one of the country’s largest Industries, is enthusi- 
astically supported by a wide array of amenities, accommodation, restaurants and 
shopping opportunities. To some travellers Kathmandu feels like “relaxed India,” 
while others find that the noise, congestion, trash, pollution and hassle of the city 
rivals any in South Asia. Of course this is largely a matter of perception, timing 
and luck. Kathmandu is nevertheless a city of tremendous history and cultural 
diversity that has much to offer. 

Most places of interest to travellers are in the old city, so it’s convenient to think 
of Durbar Square as the center of Kathmandu, though in reality the modem City 
extends far to the east and north. Surrounding Durbar Square, the old city is a 
jumble of over-crowded medieval lanes punctuated hy many chowk (pronounced 
‘choke’), intersections or crossroads that often serve as open-air markets and 
meeting places. Adjacent to Durbar Square is Freak Street, Kathmandu’s original 
traveller’s haunt established by the hippies of the 1970s, while íurther to the north 
stretches Thamel, the consummate backpackers’ ghetto. Kanti Path, a major road 
bisecting Kathmandu from north to South, forms the division between the old city 
to the west and the new City to the east. Two large landmarks punctuate East- 
em Kathmandu, the Central Tudikhel parade ground and the Royal Palace to the 
north. Be aware that the outlying towns of Patan and Bhaktapur also have Durbar 
(‘Palace’) Squares, so always speciíy which Durbar Square you intend to go to 
when travelling hy rickshaw or taxi. 

Kathmandu lies in the center of a wide, roughly circular valley ringed by íorested 
mountains. The traditional home of the Newar people, the Kathmandu Valley has 
always been a crossroads of intermingling cultures, traversed by travellers and 
traders for millennia. Amidst these diverse inAuences, Newari culture has devel- 
oped its own characteristic style: a unique synthesis of Hindu and Buddhist beliefs 
and aesthetics relìected in everything from festivals to íìne architecture. The Kath- 
mandu Valley is home to more than 130 important monuments, seven groups of 
which were accorded UNESCO World Eleritage status in 1979. With a venerable 
tradition of spiritual inquiry, the valley is also known for its places of worship and 
practice. 

Site-Sitting 

Dharmasringa, Nepal Vipassana Centre 

Dhannaáringa (‘Summit of Dhamma’) is located in the foothills of the Himălaya, 
perched among hills overlooking the Kathmandu Valley about 12 kilometres north 
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of the city. The centre’s land covers nearly four acres and is bordered by a beauti- 
ful wildlife reserve. An abundant water supply nourishes the lush terraced gardens 
that characterize Dharmaáringa’s grounds, where flowers bloom throughout the 
year. Far from the noise of the city and situated at an altitude of about 1 500 metres, 
the centre is a cool and quiet place ideal for meditation. 

Established in 1987, Dhamaáringa is now one of the most well-developed centres 
in South Asia, and can comfortably accommodate about 250 people. Multi-storied 
residences offer both dormitories and single rooms, and Nepali-style vegetarian 
meals are served in two separate dining halls for men and women. AU courses at 
Dhannaáringa are conducted in both English and Hindi, as the majority of Ne- 
pali students understand at least one of these languages well. However, auxiliary 
Dhamma halls are often used for giving instructions and discourses in a variety of 
additional languages and dialects. 

Dhannaáringa also has a separate complex for old-student courses, complete 
with accommodation, dining halls, meditation facilities and a large 84-cell 
pagoda. These facilities, including the pagoda, are only used for long courses and 
Satipatthãna Sutta courses. 

In response to a long-standing problem of students chatting with one another dur- 
ing courses, Dharmaáringa has developed a rather strict approach to maintaining 
rules and regulations, which provides old students, in particular, with a dynamic 
opportunity to strengthen one’s effort and equanimity. 

10-day courses are held from the E'-12‘'' and 14‘*'-25**' of every month, though this 
may vary during the íestival season in October and November. One-day courses 
are held on the 26*‘' of every month, and Satipatthãna courses are also held several 
times a year. 

AU course registration is handled by the Vipassana City Office in Kathmandu. Even 
if you’ve submitted an application on-line or by mail, it’s strongly recommended 
that you check in with the city offìce when you arrive in Kathmandu to ensure that 
you’ve actually been registered. On the moming of the day the course begins, all 
students are required to present themselves with passports and relevant paperwork 
to the city oííìce at 12 p.m. YouTl need a passport-sized photo and a copy of your 
passport (which can be made in a nearby offìce but wUl slow your registration, so 
better to obtain one earlier). Once everyone is registered, free transportation to the 
centre is provided, though there’s oíten a long wait for the buses. 

The city olBce is located South of the Electric Commission on Kanti Path Road, 
in the basement of the lyoti Bhawan building, which is also occupied hy a motor- 
cycle dealership. There is no street-side sign for the Vipassana Office, and youTl 
need to enter the buUding’s gate to reach it, so look careíully because it can be 
hard to find. The oííìce is open Sunday to Eriday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and group 
meditations for old-students are held every evening (except Saturday) from 5-6 
p.m. in a quiet nearby building; check in with the oíBce íìrst if you can. 
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Contact: 

Dhannaáringa 

Muhan Pokhari, Budhanilkantha 
Kathmandu, Nepal 

Tel: [+977](1) 371-655/ 371-077 

Kathmandu Vipassana City Office: 

Jyoti Bhawan Kantipath 
p.o. Box: 12896, Kathmandu, Nepal 
Tel: [+977] (0)l-4250581/-4223968 

Fax: [+9771(0)1-4224720 

Website: www.shrmga.dhai'nma.org 


I had just completed 10 days of Service at Dharmasringa, and 
planned on hiking nearby Sipucho Peak with a Nepali friend I had 
made during the course. I often like to go hiking after a meditation 
course, to immerse myseựin the natural yvorld and move my body af- 
ter so many days of introversion and stillness. The gate to Shivapuri 
National Park lies just a few feet up the road from the meditation 
centre, and afterpaying a small entry fee, myýriend and I were soon 
sauntering up the oldjeep road through the beauti/ul, vibrant woods. 
With a dense tropical forest that includes a host of resident monkeys 
and large stands of Himãlayan oak and alder trees, Shivapuri Na¬ 
tional Park covers one of the mountains overlooking the Kathmandu 
Valley. Until recently it was owned solely by the Nepali king, but is 
now a park managed by the government. 

On the way up to the peak we happened upon Nagi Gompa, a nun- 
nery in the Tibetan Buddhist tradition that lies on aflat hilltop on the 
mountainside. The Gompa ’s immense rectangular buildings, painted 
yellow and crimson, are surrounded by openýields and smaller out- 
huildings. Literally hundreds of garlands of prayer flags wereflut- 
tering in the wind, strung among the branches of a resident tree that 
also serves as a gathering spot for the nuns. From thừ vantagepoint 
one has views over the entire City of Kathmandu, which is breathtak- 
ing despite the smog and smoke below. 

We walked through the nunnery, stopping at the ornately decorated 
ritual hall to observe about a dozen nuns chanting: a ĨVesterner sat 
on a cushion to one side, meditating. We left the hall, and yvalked 
across one of thefields to yvhere the trail continued up the mountain. 
On the way, we ran into another/oreigner who was hanging his laun- 
dry to dry a gentle-mannered American who had been living in In- 
dian and Nepali monasteries and nunneries for close to ten years. A 
serious student of Transcendental Meditation, he let me know about 
his arrangements for staying at the nunnery: he paid about $3 a day 
and was given a room in the/oreigners 'dormitory plus three meals a 
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day. My friend and I continued up the mountain, passing a group of 
viUagers who were gathering/allen branches forfirewood. 

Upon reaching a water temple built into a ravine, /eaturing a cloth- 
draped statue of meditating Shiva, we couldn ’tfind the trail to con- 
tinue up to the peak, so my/riend and I started down again, a little 
disappointed. But I had a plan for myself in mind, and back at the 
nunnery, I asked thefirst nun we saw about staying, and was directed 
to the kitchen. There I met the nun, Sonum, who was in charge of all 
the/oreign guests, a gentle and kind woman of about/ortyyears who 
understood some English. After I discussed with her thepossibility of 
my return to Nagi Gompa, myýriend and I made our way back to the 
park entrance and hopped on a bus for Kathmandu. I only stayed in 
the Valley two nights, however, before I was back at the nunnery. 

When I returned, after walking the few miles from the park entrance 
carrying my belongings, Sonum welcomed me heartily and shoyved 
me my room. The other/oreigner ỉ'd spoken to had told me about a 
cave on the side of the mountain that was sometimes used by medita- 
tors, and when I asked Sonum about it, she led me up the trail to- 
wards thepeak. After aboutfive minutes of steep climbing, we veered 
off to the right on a smaller, almost hidden trail, which brought us 
through the woods and over a small stream, ending eventually at the 
bottom of a steep staircase carved into a boulder, which led up to the 
cave. And this was no ordinary cave! 

Complete with a hathroom (yvhich unfortunately was out of order), a 
dooK apatio with a view of the valley and two windows, the cave was 
more of a studio apartment in the middle of the woods: the perfect 
spot for solitary meditation. She told me that a few years prioK two 
young ĩVestern men had stayed here for about 2 months, only Corning 
down to the nunnery twice each day for lunch and dinner. It looked 
to me as if the cave had not been used much since then: the floor was 
covered with a half-inch of dirt. But together we cleaned it up, and 
Sonum said I could use the cave as much as I yvanted for meditation; 
I could even stay here if I yvanted. Though that was tempting, and 
I could think of no better place for a self-course, I decided to stay 
in my room in the main nunnery, closer to the kitchen and yvorking 
toilets, and closer to the people who lived there. 

A Nepali layman was the head chef for the nunnery, and a young or- 
phan girl helped him. Sonum and the few other nuns with whomỉhad 
contact, including the abhess, were very warm and accommodating, 
with that softness and joyfulpresence so many of the Tibetan people 
possess. It was very pleasant down there during the mornings and 
evenings, spending time with the other residents. But because of its 
beauty andproximity to Kathmandu, during the middle of the day the 
place took on the character of a noisy tourist attraction. 
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These were the times I spent meditating in the cave, which turned out 
to be a very strong place to sít. I spent down time reading impiring 
books and walking on the forest trails, even reaching the peak once. 
The days had a wonderful flow: I would wake up, meditate in my 
room, then have breakfast and coffee with some of the folks there, 
after which I would walk up to the cave to meditate and read, leaving 
only to take a walk or to return to the nunnery for lunch and dinner, 
and perhaps to spend some time in the ritual hall, listening to the 
chanting and music of the nuns. 

Nagi Gompa, I was told, incorporates more tmditional Tibetan mu- 
sic—with horns and drums—than many other nunneries and monas- 
teries throughout the region. It was a very relaxing week, punctuated 
though it was hy bursts of practice in the cave. It was a nice break 
from the more intensive schedule at a Vipassana centre, where one is 
always expected to be either meditating or working. 

Indeed, to my surprise, the nunnery proved to be a place of supreme 
relaxation. Toyvards the end of my visit, my Americanýriend revealed 
to me that he had a small DVDplayer and TVunit, and together we 
watched the latest Brad Pitt movie! The next night was Tom Cruise s 
master/ulRisky Business followed by aDVD of a GratefulDead con- 
cert, all of which were pirated copies that my ýriend had bought in 
town. 

After months of travelling and meditating in monasteries and medita- 
tion centres in India, Burma, and Nepal, what a joy it was to feel like 
I was back at home, relaxing in the living room with a friend. But the 
next morning I did something which I could only dream about back 
home: waking up in the dark, I left my room to watch the blanket of 
lights in the Valleyýỉicker off, one by one, as the hazy glow of the sun 
rolled over the hilltops. With the soft breath of satis/action entering 
and leaving my hody, and my mind sensing, at least a little, how 
privileged I really was, I leaned into the hill and yvalked back to the 
cave for afinal, hlessed, sít. 

- Eric Eichler 


Shopping, Activities, Services & Sites 

There’s no shortage of shopping opportxinities in Kathmandu. Shops of interest to 
travellers are primarily crammed into the streets of Thamel, and offer a range of 
clothing, Nepali and Tibetan arts and craíts, trekking gear, books and media, deco- 
rative housewares and assorted religious iconography. Much of what’s available 
has a certain hippie Aavour, but there is also an active trade in high-quality home 
íumishings, including wall hangings, sculptures and antiques. Freak Street has a 
smaller selection of similar shops, oíten with somewhat lower prices. 

Bargaining is the name of the game in Kathmandu, as in the whole of Nepal. 
Always shop around to compare prices, and when buying works of art, make an 
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effort to inspect quality closely and speak with several dealers about the artists and 
origins beíore making a purchase. 

Bodhnath is an excellent place to find high-quality Tibetan jewelry, icons, arts and 
craíts, and while the shops here are generally a bit more expensive than Thamel, 
a number are run hy Tibetan reíugees. See Bodhnath later in this section for more 
info. 

A íantastic place to shop for Tibetan thangka paintings is the Lama Thangka 
Painting School showroom, where you can watch artists at work, tour the amaz- 
ing gallery and browse through myriad paintings in the sitting room. The show- 
room is on the South side of Durbar Square in Bhaktapur (see Excursions for 
details). Similar, though generally less impressive establishments can be found 
throughout the Kathmandu Valley. 

Kathmandu city has perhaps the best range of bookshops on the subcontinent, 
many of which carry a wide range of titles on Buddhism, Hinduism, regional cul- 
ture and history. Among these are Mandala Bookpoint (on Kanti Path South of the 
Vipassana City Office) and Pilgrim’s Book House (in Thamel). United Books (in 
Thamel, with a smaller branch in the Saturday Cafẻ at Bođhnath) has an excellent 
selection of literary fiction and non-fiction, both new and used. Most bookshops 
sell postcards and stamps, and will post them for you, too. 

Kathmandu’s most íamous local shopping Street is Asan Tole, which stretches di- 
agonally through the old city from Durbar Square to Kanti Path, passing as it does 
through Indra Chowk and several other crowded market intersections. Travellers 
are likely to take most interest in the textiles, clothing and carpets available here. 
This area is quintessential Kathmandu. 

NepaTs Capital city is íamous for íestivals of all kinds; check out ECS 
Magazine in bookshops or on-line for a schedule of Corning events: 
www.ecs.com.np/index.htm 

There are several reputahle medical treatment centres in Kathmandu. CIWEC 
Clinic, north-east of Thamel across from the British Embassy, is trusted hy ex- 
patriots and has dental Services as well; the Nepal International Clinic is perhaps 
equally good and said to be a little less expensive. There are also other places that 
may be able to provide for special needs, but the State hospital is to be avoided. 

Awide range of naturopathic and altemative healing therapies is available in Kath- 
mandu, some of which are more reputable than others. Ask other travellers for 
good places. Bodhnath is known for good massage and traditional Tibetan medi- 
cine. The office of Dr. Tsering, a skilled Tibetan allopathic doctor who speaks 
English, can be found on Phui Bari Road across from Lotus Guest House in Bođh- 
nath. See Sleeping & Eating for more. 

While exploring the busy lanes of the old City and buzzing activity of Durbar 
Square, travellers are sometimes preyed upon hy pickpockets, scam artists, íorce- 
ful would-be tour guides, beggars and coercive holy men. Take caution to avoid 
interacting with these people whenever possible, and don’t hesitate to be forceful 
and take strong action if being harassed. Giving money only brings more beggars; 
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we recommend presenting yourselí with íolded hands and giving mettã instead! 
This remains true at Kathmandu’s spiritual sites as well. 

Swayambhunath (Monkey Temple) 

One of the most important sacred sites in the Kathmandu Valley for both Bud- 
dhists and Hindus, Swayambhunath is a place of multiple meanings ensconced 
in mythology and legend. Situated atop a hill overlooking Kathmandu city from 
the west, the site of the present stũpa has long been a revered place of spiritual 
power. 

According to Mahãyana legend, the Buddha travelled to Kathmandu sometime 
after his enlightenment to give thanks to previous buddhas atop Swayambhunath 
hill, where he also gave teachings on right conduct. It is said that Emperor Asoka 
also visited the hill in the third century BCE and erected a temple or monument 
that was later destroyed. The earliest archaeological evidence is an inscription in- 
dicating that King Manadeva ordered work done at the site in 640 CE. The present 
structure, a white-domed chaitya or stũpa topped hy a golden square and pinnacle 
bearing NepaTs ubiquitous “Buddha eyes,” probably dates from the IS* century. 

Sometimes called the Monkey Temple because of the furry inhabitants that hang 
about, Swayambhunath features diverse religious iconography, from Tibetan 
prayer wheels and the GreatDoíýe (Sanskrit: vạịra, a Symbol of enlightened mind) 
to Hindu statuaries and temples devoted to a number of gods and goddesses. There 
are five monasteries belonging to different Buddhist schools on or around the hill 
complex, and the Tibetan Kargyud Gompa holds short chanting Services everyday 
around 4 p.m., which are open to the public. 

The views from hill are very fine, and although the complex is oíten crowded with 
tourist activity, it’s possible to meditate on the patio space around the stũpa. If you 
plan to do so, bring something to sít on as the ground is usually íìlthy. Never trust 
your belongings to the monkeys. And remember to walk in a clockwise direction 
around the stũpa. 

There are two ways to reach Swayambhunath. The traditional pilgrim’s route is to 
walk up the steep eastern stainvay to the top of the hill. It’s also possible to take a 
taxi or rickshaw to/from the entrance on the westem side of the hill, near the Na¬ 
tional Museum. Many travellers preíer to walk up the stairs and then take transport 
from the west entrance back to town, or vice versa. Be aware that the park at the 
base of the eastem stairway is írequented hy peddlers and drunks; it’s not advis- 
able to pass through after dark. There is a small admission fee for the complex. 

Bodhnath 

Also reíerred to as Boudha or Boudhanath, this impressive stũpa is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. Situated along an ancient trade route from India to 
Tibet, Bodhnath has long been an important centre of Buddhist culture and reli- 
gion. Following the Chinese invasion of Tibet in 1949, large numbers of reíiigees 
resettled around Bodhnath, and the area is now one of the largest and most openly 
accepted communities of Tibetans-in-exile. Clean and prosperous, the township 
around the Great Stũpa is alive with Tibetan culture and active Buddhist study. The 
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area is home to hundreds of monks and nuns in residence at dozens of monasteries, 
many named after those destroyed by the Chinese in Tibet. 

Accounts vary as to the origins and construction of the stũpa, but it is generally 
believed to have been established as a sacred site in the 6* century CE. The present 
structure is probably the result of restoration or reconstruction work undertaken in 
the early 16“' century. The Great Stũpa is known to house a number of important 
relics, though there is some speculation as to what is actually entombed. The stũpa 
is said to enshrine one of the historical Buddha’s bones, and Tibetans believe that 
it contains bone relics of the Buddha Kaáyap. 

Regardless of what’s inside, the active devotion of Tibetan and Newar Buddhists 
gives Bodhnath an unmistakable spiritual atmosphere, and it’s a pleasure to visit 
in the early evening when hundreds gather to períorm kom, a walking meditation 
where practitioners circle the stũpa in a clockwise direction, often while spinning 
prayer wheels, chanting, or simply chatting with íriends and íamily. Daily kora at 
Bodhnath is both a religious and social occasion. Because the mandala of the inner 
courtyard and stũpa suríace are open to the puhlic during the day, the Great Stũpa 
is a conducive place to sít and meditate, ohserving the flux and flow of people and 
pigeons in this peacelul settlement. 

Bodhnath is also an excellent altemative to staying in hectic Kathmandu—see be- 
low for details. Located a few kilometres north-east of Kathmandu city, Bodhnath 
is easily reached hy taxi, and buses run regularly from the city bus station. It’s also 
possihle to walk between Bodhnath and Pashupatinath, NepaTs most important 
Hindu temple complex. This interesting 30-minute route is well indicated on many 
tourist maps available throughout Kathmandu. 


Sleeping & Eating 


Kathmandu is absolutely teeming with accommodation options. Most travellers 
head for Thamel, the hyperactive tourists’ district where you can find pretty much 
anything, though many meditators preíer the more relaxed energy of Preak Street, 
which doesn’t lack for amenities either. Though somewhat removed from Kath- 
mandu proper, Bodhnath is an even more ideal location for those seeking a quieter, 
contemplative atmosphere. Be aware that various parts of the city will be without 
power for a few hours each week on a rolling schedule, because there’s not enough 
electricity production to meet the city’s needs. Ask your guest house about their 
situation. 

It’s important to note at the outset that many streets in Kathmandu have mul- 
tiple names, some of which may not be recognized by taxi drivers or other locals. 
Therefore it’s always best to give a well-known landmark as your intended desti- 
nation. Maps are available at any bookstore and will help to prevent unnecessary 
complications. When negotiating on room rates at guest houses and hotels, always 
take a look at available rooms beíore agreeing on a price. It’s often effective to tell 
guest houses your room budget and how many nights you intend to stay, and then 
allow them to make you an offer. 
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Thamel is demarcated to the South hy a road that runs east from Chhetrapati 
Chowk. Thamers two main streets, JP School Road (JP Marg) and Thamel 
Marg, extend parallel to one another northward from the Chhetrapati Road. 
Numerous side streets connect the two and branch oíf in other directions. 
A decent on-line map (though lacking most Street names!) can be found here: 
www.lirung.com/map/map thamel/thamel map e.html 

Budget accommodation abounds in Thamel. Kathmandu Guest House, off JP 
Marg, is the district’s most commonly given landmark, and offers a wide range of 
rooms from budget to mid-range, plus a variety of Services. Many travellers insist 
that better value can be found elsewhere, and other recommended budget options 
in Central Thamel include Hotel Horizon, Hotel Red Planet, Acme Guest House 
(all íairly close to Kathmandu GH), and Thorong Peak Guest House (on Thamel 
Marg). Arange of budget places can also be found in Paknajol, a less hectic district 
north of Thamel. For a clean and quiet place still close to ThamePs action, Hotel 
Hama (on a sidestreet near Chhetrapati Chowk) is great value, and features a 
pleasant courtyard garden. 

The best mid-range options in Thamel are Nirvana Garden Hotel and Tibet 
Guest House, both near Hotel Hama. Other nearby mid-range places are to be 
found a little ways east in the neighbourhood of lyatha, situated off Tridevi Marg 
between Thamel and Kanti Path Road. These include Hotel Blue Horizon (side 
Street off Tridevi Marg) and Mustang Holiday Inn, down a side Street off lyatha 
Road where there are several other similar places. 

Three somewhat unique mid-range options are available in westem Kath- 
mandu, near Swayambhunath. Benchen Phuntshok Dargyeling Monastery 
( www.benchen.org ). across from the Military Hospital near the National Museum, 
runs a spotless guest house with views overlooking the valley and a vegetarian 
restaurant situated in a peaceíul garden. Tergar Monastery has comíortable ac- 
commodations and space available for individual meditation retreats. Something 
of an institution, Hotel Vajra (www.hotelvaira.com) offers lovely rooms and fea- 
tures a Buddhist library and írequent cultural períormances. Hotel Vajra is near 
Bijeshwori Temple on Swayambhunath Road. 

The city has a number of luxury hotels, most of which are located some distance 
from Thamel. These include the 4-star Malla Hotel north-east of Thamel; Shanker 
Hotel, a íormer palace north of the Royal Palace; the íamous Yak & Yeti Hotel 
South of the Royal Palace; and Dwarika’s Hotel, decorated with ancient Nepali 
woodcarvings and located east of the city near Pashnupatinath. 

Kathmandu has an incredible variety of eateries, the bulk of which are in Thamel, 
where you can find very decent and often interesting interpretations of most world 
cuisines. The neighbourhood’s numerous rooítop restaurants are particularly pop- 
ular. It’s easy to find places to suit your tastes and your budget no matter where you 
are in the city. A few notable recommendations include the European-style Gal- 
leria Café above United Books in Central Thamel, an excellent place to escape the 
noise below with a cup of joe; Lotus, a marvellously inexpensive little Japanese 
place next to Blue Diamond Guest House in Thamel (on the second floor); and 
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Dudh Sagar, a tasty South Indian restaurant (try the mixed chaaú) a few miiiutes 
walk South of the Vĩpassana City Office on Kanti Path. 

Preak Street (actually Jhochhen Tole) is an excellent alternative to Thamel. Ex- 
tending South from Kathmandu’s Durbar Square, this older travellers’ district puts 
you close to the sites and rhythms in the heart of the old city. Relaxed and a little 
run-down but still lovable, Preak Street offers pretty much everything Thamel 
does without the sensory overload. All accommodation is in the budget range, and 
good places include Monumental Paradise, Century Lodge and Annapurna 
Lodge. Preak StreeCs restaurants don’t offer the same variety as those in Thamel, 
but are great for cheap eats. Kumari Restaurant and Ginger Café are quite nice, 
as are the cakes and treats at Snowman. 

Visitors to Durbar Square are required to pay a small entry fee, so for those staying 
on Preak Street it’s best to obtain a Visitor’s Pass, which allovvs unlimited access 
and is valid for the duration of your visa. Passes are easily obtained at the Site Of- 
fice at Basantapur Square, a large open antiques market area at the Southern end of 
Durbar Square where Preak Street intersects Ganga Path. There is a small fee for 
the Visitor’s Pass, and you’ll need your passport and two passport-sized photos. 
The Visitor’s Pass is also recommended for anyone sightseeing over several days 
in Kathmandu, as you’re likely to pass through Durbar Square more than once. 
When you íìrst arrive at Durbar Square on your way to Preak Street, just tell the en- 
trance attendants that you’re going to stay there; theyTl usually let you go through 
without paying the entry fee. If you do pay the fee, save your ticket and it will be 
credited toward your Visitor Pass when you register at the site otBce. 

As one of the world’s most important centres for the study of Tibetan Buddhism, 
Bodhnath is also a great place for meditators to stay, especially after a course at 
Dharmaáringa. Bodhnath tends to be a little more expensive than Thamel or Preak 
Street, but most feel the calm and quiet is well worth the extra cost. Several mon- 
asteries run guest houses to help support themselves, the best of which is Lotus 
Guest House, next to Tabsang Gompa on a backstreet just east of the stũpa. Drag- 
on Guest House, PRK Guest House, and Shechen Guest House have also been 
recommended. Hotel Norbu Sangpo has a good reputation as a mid-range place. 
There are several good restaurants in the stũpa courtyard area with lots of vegetar- 
ian options, among them Saturday Café and Sakura (authentic Japanese). The 
amazing vegetarian food at stũpa View Restaurant is complemented hy lovely 
rooPtop views of the Great Stũpa. 

When staying for a few days or longer anywhere in Nepal (and other places on the 
subcontinent as well) it’s often possible to huy large 20 litre jugs of íìltered drink- 
ing water (the kind used in water coolers). You can have a jug sent to your room 
and use it to fill your reusable water bottles, rather than huy numerous expensive 
and wasteíul disposable plastic bottles. Ask your guest house/hotel to arrange a 
water jug for you, and request that they deliver it to you unopened, to ensure 
saíety. Then simply retum the jug when empty! 
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Corning & Going 


Getting around Kathmandu is íairly easy. Cycle rick;shaws offer a convenient 
means of moving through the crowded lanes of the old city, which are also eiýoy- 
able to explore on foot, though not necessarily for long distances. Taxis, auto-rick- 
shaws and buses are available for longer journeys within the Kathmandu area, but 
be aware that transport can be hard to come by after 8 p.m., when prices increase 
and the City begins to shut down for the night. As with all cities on the subconti- 
nent, be prepared to negotiate prices with taxi and rickshaw drivers, and bring a 
face-covering when travelling hy open-air vehicle, as the pollution from Nepaks 
low-grade íiiel can be horrendous. 

Kathmandu’s Tribhuwan International Airport, 5 km east of the City centre, is 
connected to several major cities throughout South Asia. The immigration pro- 
cess at this no-frills airport is very straightforward: to obtain a visa, youTl need 
to fill out a fonn and present it along with your passport and one passport-sized 
photo (which you can have taken in a convenient booth) and the visa fee of $us 
30 (payable in any major currency). YouTl need passport photos for many things 
throughout your joumey, so consider getting a double order at the aiqỉort. Be sure 
to exchange some money for Nepali rupees at the exchange counter in the im- 
migration hall, as you won’t have another opportunity until you get into the city. 
YouTl need a receipt to change any remaining rupees when leaving the country, so 
ask for one and save it. The immigration process is often very slow, and you can 
speed things along hy bringing passport photos with you, or even hy securing your 
visa beíore you arrive. Othervvise, expect a queue. 

There is a pre-paid fixed-rate taxi Service from the airport to the city center; make 
arrangements in the downstairs lobby after passing through the baggage claims 
area. Otherwise the numerous waiting taxi drivers clambering for your attention 
outside the airport will almost certainly take you to a hotel of their choosing, rather 
than your intended destination. 

The best way to purchase plane tickets is on-line or through a reputable travel 
agent. Many airlines have offices in Central Kathmandu, but locations and numbers 
are always changing, so allow a travel agent to make arrangements for you if you 
can’t find what you want on-line. 

For travelling throughout the Kathmandu Valley, local buses are the cheapest 
method, though many destinations are close to Kathmandu city and can be af- 
íordably and much more comíortably reached hy taxi. Most valley buses depart 
from Ratna Park Bus Station on the eastem side of Ratna Park in the city. Notable 
exceptions are buses to Bhaktapur, which depart from a bus stand on nearby Bagh 
Bazaar, just north of Ratna Park. See Excursions for more info. 

It’s also possible to travel long-distance throughout Nepal by local bus, though this 
is often an arduous, lengthy, uncomfortable and even dangerous undertaking that 
we recommend against. Local long-distance buses depart from the Kathmandu 
Bus Terminal (Gongu Bus Park) some distance north of the city on Ring Road. 
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The preíerred method of long-distance travel is on the intercity tourist buses 
operated by a number of companies, including Greenline and Golden Travels. 
These companies cater to travellers, and oífer serviceable (“deluxe air-con”) 
buses, regular schedules and meal stops. Depending on your destination, lunch is 
usually included in the ticket price. Tickets should be booked at least 24 hours in 
advance and are most easily purchased through a reputable travel agent or your 
guest house/hotel. If you make a booking with one of the companies directly, they 
may require that you come to pick up tickets the day beíore your travel date; do so, 
othenvise your reservation may not be kept. Regular tourist bus Service is usually 
available for Pokhara, Chitwan National Park and Lumbinĩ, but this may vary due 
to road conditions and political unrest—always check with the company or a travel 
agent to verify that buses are operating. Tourist buses either depart from their re- 
spective company offices or from the intersection of Kanti Path and Tridevi Marg. 
Coníìrm time and place with your travel agent. 

Border Crossing 

Many travellers choose to travel overland between Nepal and India, and the most 
convenient place to cross over is at Sonauli, a dusty run-down border town. It’s 
also possible to cross at the restless írontier outpost of Birganj íurther to the east 
(north of Bodhgayã, Patna, and Vaishali), but the roads from Birganj to Kath- 
mandu are bumpier than the roads betvveen Sonauli and Kathmandu. 

At Sonauli the immigrations and customs offices are open 24 hours on both the 
Indian and Nepali sides, but the border is closed to vehicle traílỉc between 10 p.m. 
and 4 a.m. If you arrive during this time it’s usually not a problem to wake the 
office ohhcials and then cross the border on foot. There are banks and currency 
exchange places on both sides. Both sides also offer a few passable accommoda- 
tion options, but the Nepali side has the better choices, including Hotel Plaza 
and Nepal Guest House; if you need to stay on the Indian side your choice is the 
Rahi Tourist Bungalow. In either case, don’t expect much. On the Nepali side 
the nearby town of Bhairawa, 4 km from Sonauli, is much more accommodating; 
try Hotel Everest or the mid-range Hotel Yeti, where most tourist groups stay 
and discounts are oíten available. The 5-star Hotel Nirvana also offers discounts 
that apparently make it worth the money after hard travel. Head to Kasturi Res- 
taurant for decent Indian vegetarian eats. Bhairawa also has a regional airport 
servicing Kathmandu and Pokhara. 

State and private buses depart from both Sonauli and Bhairawa in the morning and 
evening for Pokhara and Kathmandu (both 8-10 hours). Taxis are a good altema- 
tive, being íaster and more comíortable, especially if you can find other travellers 
to share the cost. Lumbinĩ, only 22 km from Bhairawa, can easily be reached by 
regularly departing local mini-buses, which are cheap but very slow. It’s also pos- 
sible to hire a taxi to Lumbinĩ, but they may expect you to pay for a return trip even 
if you’re only going one way. Retum trip fares include two hours waiting time. See 
the Corning & Going section for Lumbinĩ for more info. 
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Maiiy ttavel agents in India and Nepal sell ‘direct’ or ‘through’ tíckets for the 
journey to/from Kathmandu to Vărãnasĩ, but all travellers, regardless of tickets, 
will have to change buses at the border. These tickets are notorious for being prob- 
lematic, as scores of travellers report being íorced to huy an overpriced new ticket 
after Crossing the border—this is especially common when Crossing into India. It’s 
thereíore advisable to book a bus to Bhairawa or Sonauli, cross the border, and 
then book another bus continuing into India (or vice versa). Because tourist buses 
don’t offer Service to the border on either side, you might consider travelling in 
relative comíort to Lumbinĩ and making that your hrsưlast stop beíore joumeying 
ílirther. 

Travelling into India, it’s a 3-hour trip from Sonauli to Gorakhpur, a travel hub 
where you can then take the train to Vărănasĩ (5.5 hours), Lucknow (6 hours), 
Delhi (sleeper, 16 hours) and Kolkata (sleeper, 23 hours). Gorakhpur is also the 
transíer point for Kushinagar. See the Corning & Going sections of these respec- 
tive locations for more info. 

When travelling into Nepal, you’ll need to catch a bus from Gorakhpur hy 3 p.m. 
in order to catch a same-day night bus to Pokhara or Kathmandu from the Ne- 
pali side of the border. Two-month Nepali visas can be obtained at the border for 
us$30 (dollars only, no rupees), with a passport-size photo. Three-day pilgrim 
visas for visiting Lumbinĩ are free. Nepali visas are available upon arrival, but 
you must obtain an Indian visa beíore arriving at the border. Travel agencies in 
Pokhara and Kathmandu can arrange visas for you if you don’t have one already. 
These visas are expensive and aren’t always legitimate, so it may be best to go to 
the embassy in Kathmandu yourselí. 

Excursions 

While the Kathmandu Valley is usually quite stable, Nepal has been ửaught with 
political coiiAict for years, and journeying elsewhere in the country can be diffi- 
cult and dangerous. The Southern Terai region bordering India is particularly vola- 
tile, and transport strikes and road closures are not uncommon. Nepal is generally 
íairly safe for íoreigners, but everything depends on the current situation. Stay 
updated hy regularly checking with international media sources, embassy websites 
and tourist iníormation outlets. 

Patan 

South of Kathmandu city across the Bagmati River, Patan (also known as Lalitpur, 
‘City of Beauty’) was once the Capital of an ancient independent kingdom and is 
in fact the oldest City in the valley. Though often considered an extended part of 
Kathmandu, Patan retains a distinct character and proud heritage as an artisan’s 
city, rích in culture and history. Patan has a long Buddhist legacy, and was impor- 
tant in the transmission of the tradition from India to Tibet. The ancient capitaTs 
plan is said to have originally been designed as a Dharma-chakra, or Wheel of 
Dhamma, the perimeter of which is marked by four mounds (thurs) attributed to 
Emperor Asoka, who is said to have visited the valley in 250 BCE. The northern 
Asokan Stũpa is the best preserved, while the Southern is the largest. Patan’s Dur- 
bar Square forms the center of this conhguration, a beautilul if somewhat touristy 
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square packed with well-preserved palaces, temples and monuments that together 
form one of the valley’s most important World Heritage Sites. There is an entry 
fee for the Square. Patan is easily accessible hy taxi and makes an excellent day 
trip from Kathmandu. It’s also possible to stay there if you’re so inclined, though 
options are somewhat limited. 

Bhaktapur 

Like Patan, Bhaktapur (‘City of Devotees’) was once an ancient Capital of the 
valley. Only 12 km east of Kathmandu city, this important Newar centre is known 
today as a sort of living museum, because much of the town’s ancient character is 
preserved hy a careíully limited development plan and the support of a German 
restoration project. There is a substantial entry fee for íoreigners (US$10), but the 
majority of visitor’s don’t mind paying what amounts, at least in part, to a project 
contribution. Walking through the streets of Bhaktapur is like joumeying back in 
time, and the town is said to resemble Kathmandu as it looked thirty years ago, 
beíore the modem influx of cars and concrete. Bhaktapur’s Durbar Square rivals 
the others in the valley, and houses and temples throughout town have some of the 
best-preserved decorative woodcarving and brickwork in Nepal. 

While the Royal Palace is now a National Gallery and the town also boasts a few 
unique shops and shovvrooms, there isn’t a lot “to do” in Bhaktapur per se; rather, 
with limited motor traffic and lots of atmosphere, it’s a lovely place to spend the 
day exploring on foot. There are a number of cafés and restaurants around Durbar 
Square, and also several around the equally impressive Taumadhi Square, includ- 
ing Marco Polo Restaurant. Bhaktapur is also host to several festivals and music 
events throughout the year, most of which take place at night. Check with ECS 
Magazine or any tourist oữìce in Kathmandu. If there’s an upcoming event, con- 
sider staying in Bhaktapur for a night or few to enjoy the town more ílilly. There 
is a limited range of available lodging. The entry fee gives you a valid pass (stay 
or return visits) for one week. Bhaktapur is íamous for a yogurt curd desert called 
ju-ju dhau (‘king of curd’) - if you visit, don’t miss out. 

Bhaktapur is easily accessible and usually takes about 45 minutes by bus (see 
Corning & Going). The last bus back to Kathmandu departs at dusk, and may take 
up to double the usual time due to trahhc. Consider departing earlier or taking a 
taxi. 

Pokhara 

Situated on NepaTs second largest lake, and íramed in clear weather by a gor- 
geous expanse of white mountains, Pokhara is the major tourist destination out- 
side the Kathmandu Valley. Well positioned to serve as a hotspot for trekking and 
adventure sports, Pokhara is a íairly relaxing travellers’ haven with no shortage of 
amenities or activities. In fact the Lakeside district, the town’s center of activity, 
feels a lot like one of ThameTs quieter avenues plopped down in the middle of the 
countryside. 

Lakeside is the best area to stay, and most budget places are to be found here, 
including Noble Inn (set back on a side Street), and Hotel Temple Villa, Hotel 
Octagon and Nature’s Grace Lodge (all near one another on another side Street). 
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Yeti Guest House has a great location, but watch for rising prices: like an increas- 
ing number of places, they’ve taken their Lonely Planet endorsements to heart. 
It’s also possible to stay at the Southern end of the lake in Damside, a quieter but 
somewhat run-down and inconvenient area. The north end of Lakeside is a good 
altemative for those seeking an accessible escape from the main activity. Mid- 
range places tend to be pretty good value in Pokhara, and many of them are right 
on the lakeshore. Try Hotel Fewa (with separate stone cottages), Hotel stũpa, 
Hotel Meera or Hotel Hungry Eye. 

There are two modern hospitals in Pokhara, both said to be over-crowded; there’s 
also a private clinic not far from Lakeside called Celestial Healthcare, which has 
good Services and caters specihcally to insured travellers. 

Pokhara has three bus stations: the Main Bus Station, east of Lakeside and north 
of the Airport; the Baglung Bus Station, north of town on the highway, which 
provides Service for some trekking start points; and the Mustang Bus Stand in 
Damside, which provides Service for most tourist buses to/from Kathmandu and 
elsevvhere, as well as a number of huses connecting to the Annapurna region. This 
is the most important bus station for travellers, hut always check with your travel 
agent and make sure you have a clear understanding of the place from which your 
bus departs. Pokhara is apretty bicycle-íriendly town, and rentals are widely avail- 
able. 

Pokhara offers a range of courses, activities and adventures, including yoga, raíting 
and paragliding, but is most íamous as a base for trekking in the nearby Annapuma 
range. You can bargain for great deals on íacsimiles of name-brand trekking gear 
at dozens of Lakeside shops, and easily find all the books, maps and iníonnation 
youTl need to embark on a journey in the Himãlaya. You can also often huy books 
and gear from retuming trekkers, which is helpílil for them as well, so speak to 
people at your guest house or even on the Street. 

There is an Annapurna Conservation Area Project (ACAP) Offlce in Damside 
where youTl need to get a permit for the Annapuma region; hring the correct fee 
(2000 rupees), your passport and two passport-sized photos. For a small addi- 
tional fee, several Lakeside travel agents are happy to secure your permit for you. 
There are lots of companies at which you can arrange organized treks as well as 
hire guides and porters, and many guest houses provide similar Services. Some of 
the major trekking companies are based in Kathmandu, so if you’re interested in 
hiring someone, you many want to inquire when you’re still in the Capital. The 
majority of people hiking the Annapurna Circuit hire at least one porter per two or 
three people, but for experienced trekkers this is hy no means necessary. However, 
it’s rumoured that the govemment may begin to require that all trekking groups be 
accompanied hy a licensed guide or porter. 

Regardless, youTl dehnitely need a good guidebook. Two recommended titles are 
Lonely Planet Trekking in the Nepal Himalaya and the more detailed Trekking in 
the Annapurna Region hy Bryn Thomas. Search Pokhara’s bookshops for other 
titles and second-hand copies. 
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About two-thirds of all trekkers in Nepal visit the Annapurna region. The area 
is easily accessible, guest houses in the hills are plentiíul, and treks here offer 
incredihly diverse scenery, with both high mountains and lowland villages. Also, 
because the entire area is inhabited, trekking in the region offers unique cultural 
exposure and experience. 

There are three major trekking routes in the region: the Annapurna Circuit (av- 
erage 17 days: begins in Besisahar, ends in Naya Pul) which circles the entire 
Annapurna massií and crosses one of the highest mountain passes in the world; 
the Annapurna Sanctuary (average 9 days, begins in Phedi) a return route which 
goes to Annapuma hase camp; and the Jomson Trek (8-12 days, begins in Naya 
Pul) which covers the western half of the Annapuma Circuit and takes you to 
lomsom and the holy sites of Muktinath. The Jomsom Trek requires you to either 
retum along the same route or fly back to Pokhara from lomsom, which is what 
most people do. This trek, however, is increasingly disturbed hy a road-building 
project and no longer comes highly recommended. As an alteraative to lomsom, 
we recommend the Manang Trek (12-14 days, begins in Besisahar), which takes 
you up the eastern side of the Circuit instead. YouTl have a chance to experience 
the beautiíul Manang Valley and can then fly back to Pokhara from nearby Hon- 
gde. Neither the Jomsom nor Manang trek requires you to traverse the Thorong 
La, the high mountain pass that lies in betvveen those two destinations. Make Aight 
bookings with a travel agent before setting off from Pokhara if you intend to fly 
hack. 

Not everyone who comes to Pokhara sets off on intensive multi-week treks, and 
the town is also a good starting place for other short treks of one to four days, such 
as routes to Ghorepani or Ghandruk. Some enjoy excursions to nearby villages for 
great sunrises, sunsets and mountain views. The short hike to the World Peace 
Pagoda, overlooking Pokhara from across the lake, is an excellent day trip, and 
can be combined with a boat trip across the lake. Pokhara has a lot to offer and is 
deservedly popular. 

Relaxed in the loyvland along a lake, andframed hy ourfirst tentative 
glimpses of the high momtains, Pokhara made an excellent place 
for us to wait out the rains and make preparations for the trek we 'd 
eventually decided to attempt: the Annapurna Circuit, a yvell-estab- 
lừhed 200-odd-mile loop that follows ancient trade routes towards 
Tibet, circling the Annapurna massi/and Crossing at its apex one of 
the highest mountain passes in the world. 

Though we 'd climbed Mt. Fuji together, this venture was to be Shau- 
na 's ỷìrst experience of multi-day trekking, and one of my most dif- 
Ịìcult, requiring real endurance to complete the Circuit, which takes 
a minimum of about 1 7 days. We elected to carry our own packs, 
yvhich was necessary for all the trekking ỉ've done previously yvhere- 
as about 80% of the people we met had hired guides/porters to take 
their loads. And because the trek is so well established, passing 
through villages where food and lodging is readily available, it’s not 
necessary to carry sleeping bags, tents, food or cooking gear. That 
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put ourpacks at about 30-35 Ibs., very real but also quite reasonable, 
in my estimation. Shauna, however, wouldperhaps disagree... 

A few days after arriving in Pokhara, the monsoon ýinished its un- 
expected encore, bowing out to the breaking sun, and the weather 
finally held. Saddled and psyched, we set off on a morning bus ride, 
which took us several hours /urther into the foothills, and by days 
end we were hiking along a crude road with school children on their 
way home from one village to another. For the next three days we 
journeyed through the sub-tropical midlands, terraced rice paddies 
and languid banana trees improbably presided over by the great 
yvhite bulks of distantpeaks, dmvving ever closer as we foUowed the 
Marsyangdi River deeper into the labyrinthine folds of the range. 

Despite its precipitous scale, theAnnapurna Conservation Area isn ì 
exactly yvilderness, at least what we were able to see of it; the river 
courses and trail networks are all actively inhabited, the hills ter- 
raced for rice and, where it ’s too steep and cold in the higher reach- 
es, for maize. We pass through dozens of various-sừed villages, and 
see more secreted away, almost invisible among the high recesses of 
rock and frond. And the Circuit trail we follow isn ì merely a hiking 
trail, but a high mountain highway, where all goods must be carried 
in and out by men, or more commonly pack-mules, which pass us in 
long trains, littering the track with dung that dries andgrinds to scat- 
tering dust in the hot slog of ourýirst several days ofhard hiking. 

Our own dỊfficulties are put into a certain perspective by the yveath- 
ered porters who pass us, often only in flip-flops, with ahsurd loads 
supported by a rope across the /orehead: we see a man carrying 
several sheets of 8 ’x4 'corrogated tin; several men with cages full of 
chickens; a teenager porting for a hiking group, with three /olding 
metal tahles; a group oflocal boys walking, each casually carrying a 
/reshly-severed cow ’s leg: and one old man, tidily dressed, carrying 
his invalid wife in a plastic deck chair on his back. 

Culture informs much of our experience during the trek, and we re- 
ceive a rather strange reception in the sooty Hindu villages in the 
midlands, where people often regard us unsmilingly, with a look of 
faint curiosity shading into something like envy, even disdain. But the 
people seem to grow yvarmer as the mountains grow colder and we 
ascend in altitude, Crossing into the Tibetan-influenced lands of the 
alpine and high desert regions, where Buddhist chortens andprayer 
yvalls dot the landscape, offering us safe passage. 

There is something of the Wild West here too, especially in Chame, 
where we arrive in time to witness an annual horse competition: Ti- 
betan cowhoysflying down the main Street on half-wildponies. And in 
the high twisted-juniper deserts above 10,000feet, in landscapes that 
remind me of the American South West. we pass through medieval 
villages of stone and mud, strikingly similar to Pueblo complexes. 
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It is Harvest time here, and villagers thrash their wheat, buckwheat 
and barley by hand, leaving grains and great stacks offirewood to 
dry on flat rooftops. 

We rest a few days in the Manang Valley, giving ourselves time to ac- 
climatừe to the increasing altitude, and hike up to a small hermitage 
high in the cliff side, Home to Lama Teshi, a 91-year-old monk known 
as the 100-Rupee-Lama because—for 100 rupees—he will offer 
blessings to trekkers for safe travels and long life. Shauna is radiant 
with the simple joy of this man as we share tea and watch him rather 
/astidiously count his money, childlike and unflinchingly kind... 

We need such blessings, because snow begins to fall as we approach 
the Thorong La, the high pass that we must cross to complete the 
Circuit. Even in normal conditions the pass is a fairly serious moun- 
taineering proposition, requiring at least six hours to reach the vil- 
lage on the far side. When we wake before dawn the next morning to 
steady wet snow we 're torn with a difficult decision: if we go, we risk 
yvorsening conditions and dangerous temperatures, not to mention 
the possibility of altitude sickness. But if we wait another day, we 
risk worsening conditions and the possibility of the pass closing, or 
ofbeing snowed in here at the very basic accommodation ofThorong 
Phedi, one of two base camps for the pass. We are ill-equipped for 
such conditions, and the snow is too wet, visibility too poor. Though 
most at Thorong Phedi decide to go over in the snow, we wait. 

Our decision turned out to be an excellent one: the snow hroke at 
about 2 p.m., and the next morning we awoke to a glittering net of 
stars and crystal clarity. We set off at about 5 a.m., climbing into the 
sunrise, the narrow track quickly packed to ice by those preceding 
us, dark shadows against the glowing crest of fresh snow. We suffer 
little from the altitude, but with fullpacks the going is slow, ourpace 
deliberately measured as we cross through theýrosted other-worldly 
expanses of the abode of snow, the sky deepening to an impossible 
richness of darkest blue, peaks piling to the heavens and with our 
own heads afloat, Ifind myseựsuddenly emotional, overcome with 
a sense of something equally deep yvithin, a sense of relief at having 
chosen weU, but something more too, something more than altitude 
or exertion, but connected to this breath, gratitude for breath, for 
breathing, for being alive... After a challenging initial ascent, the 
pass is a long rolling white oblivion where distance ừ impossible to 
judge, where everything seems to stretch and reach and lengthen, an 
oasis for ice giants. We are strung along to the extent of our endur- 
ance hy a series offalse summits, high knolls that only show us we 've 
got/arther to go until, at last, wefind that the height is beneath our 
feet, standing on top of the world. At its height the Thorong La is 
17,769ft. (5416m), higher than Everest Base Camp, higherthan any 
peak in the Continental United States. 
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There is, unbelievably, a small, crouching teahouse there at the top, 
serving (at about a USS1.50 a cup) the most expensive tea in Nepal, 
a little thimble offire for frozen hands in that cold void, strong stuff 
for spirits already flying. We hang for a moment in the thin air, and 
then begin the long, icy treacherous descent, step hy care/ul, sliding 
step... 

For the next week we descend again from high desert through the 
alpine regions South ofMarpha and eventually back into sub-tropical 
rice-lands, foUowing the great Kali Gandaki River on its journey to 
India. But there is a road being built along this entire stretch, al- 
ready continuous from Muktinath to Lete andýrequented by motor- 
cycles and jeeps. In a few years this place, these agrarian viUages 
and expansive landscapes will be openly accessible and inevitably 
changed. The trek itseựmay cease to exist. 

Still, when we watch the sunrise from Poon Hill on our last morn- 
ing, shy sunrise plotting points for the days rotation and kissing the 
broadfaces ofAnnapurna and Dhaulagiri withfirst light, those great 
and ancient mountains seem utterly beyond the bustle of morning 
hikers and distant highways, enduring and ever-white. 

-AustinPick 
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The West: 
Mumbai 


Mumbai (fomierly Bombay) is the largest, wealthiest, most propulsive city in 
India, a booming metropolis filled with everything from Bollywood glamour to 
crowded, appalling slums and, sandwiched betvveen these extremes, the dreams 
and aspirations of millions. Most meditators usually avoid Mumbai’s intense 
clamor and limit themselves to the tourist areas where it’s relatively easy to do 
some shopping, eat comíorting intemational food, and check e-mail beíore travel- 
ling to other destinations. While there’s nothing wrong with that approach, espe- 
cially when your time is limited, exploring Mumbai’s endless bazaars—nestled 
amongst 19“' century Victorian buildings, modern sky-rises, decrepit shantytowns, 
and ancient temples—can make for an uníorgettable adventure. If you’re inter- 
ested in discovering what this “Gateway to India” has to offer, refer to one of the 
many guidebooks widely available around the city, take an organized city-tour, 
or as one íriend loves to do, hop on to a random city train or bus and see where it 
leads you... 

Tales from Mumbai 

The Buddha spent his life in Northern India, and there is no historical record of 
him ever travelling to India’s south-westem coast. Nevertheless, we include these 
legends as inspiration: 

A sea-merchant’s ship sank and the entire crew drowned, except for 
one sailor who caught hold of a plank of wood that carried him saíely 
to shore. When he reached the shore he realized he was naked, so 
he covered himselí by tying the plank to his body. He found a bowl 
on the beach and started begging for his food. Passers-by gave him 
enough to eat and called him Bãhiyadãrucĩriya (Bãhiya for short— 
the man who wears wood for clothing). After a short while, locals 
took him to be a religious saint and spoke in praise of his austere 
living. 

One day, a Mahãbmhmã, who had been Bãhiya’s íriend in a previ- 
ous life, came to visit him. Bãhiya’s jaw dropped as he gazed at the 
splendid light emenating from the god’s body. 

“Bãhiya, my old íriend, pretending to be a saint is a íoolish thing 
to do,” the Mahãhmhmã admonished, “Stop it right now! Go to 
Săvatthĩ and meet the Buddha for proper spiritual guidance.” 

‘Thank you, Lord. I will go right away,” Bãhiya said, with a strong 
sense of urgency in his voice. He then immediately started running 
to Săvatthĩ. Within one night, perhaps supported by Mahãhrahmã, 
Băhiya ran more than 1 300 km from Mumbai to Săvatthĩ! He looked 
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around the large city when he arrived, unsure where he might find 
the Buddha. But moments later, the Buddha appeared from around 
the comer, and Băhiya instantly knew it was him. He ran up to the 
Buddha and fell to his knees. 

“Please, Venerable Sir, please teach me the proper way to Truth,” 
Bãhiya begged, panting and dripping with sweat. 

“Băhiya, this is not the proper time to teach the Dhamma. Please wait 
until the alms gathering is hnished and the meal has been eaten.” 

“Venerable Sir, I cannot wait a moment longer. Perhaps I will die 
beíore then or perhaps you will die beíore then. Please teach me right 
now!” Băhiya persisted. 

“Ok, Bãhiya, pay close attention,” the Buddha began, sensing that 
this man was going to die very soon. 

When you see a form, be aware that it ừ merely a sight; when you 
hear a sound, be aware that it is merely a sound: when you smell an 
odour, be aware that it is merely an odour; when you taste a flavour 
be aware that it is merely aýỉavour; when you touch something, be 
aware that it is merely a touch; and when you think of anything, be 
aware that it is merely a thought. 

A wide smile came upon Băhiya’s face as this simple yet proíound 
analytical teaching penetrated his mind. He asked permission to join 
the Saủgha, and the Buddha agreed, instructing him to get a set of 
robes, a bowl and the other requisites of a bhikkhu. While walking 
mindtiilly on his way to retrieve them, a mad cow jumped in his path 
and gored him to death. When the Buddha and some other bhikkhus 
found his body, they cremated it and enshrined his remains in a stũpa. 
That evening some hhikkhus asked the Buddha how someone could 
attain liberation so quickly. He responded, 

Hearing a siìĩgle conpletpregnant with meaning 
That leads to peace, 

Is better than a thousand couplets 
Composed of meaningless words.''^‘’ 

At the end of the rains retreat, Bhikkhu Punna bid farewell to the 
Buddha, telling him that he planned on going to teach the Dhamma 
in his native land of Sunăparanta (not far from present day Mumbai), 
a very rough and brutal area. 

“Punna, the people there are fierce and uncivilized. What will you do 
if they verbally abuse you?” The Buddha asked this, wanting to see if 
this bhikkhu was really ready to take on such a mission. 

“Then Lord, I will think that at least they did not hít me.” 
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“And if they do hit you?” 

“Then I will think that at least they did not stab me with a knife or 
kill me.” 

“And if they do stab you with a knife or kill you?” 

“Then I will bear my fate with equanimity and forgiveness.” 

The Buddhapraised Purma’s wise attitude and gave him blessings for 
his joumey. After Bhikkhu Punna arrived in Sunăparanta, his noble 
composure attracted hundreds of disciples, who practised the Dham- 
ma properly and realized enlightenment.'’' 

Site-Sitting 

Global Vipassana Pagoda 

For meditators, the primary place of interest in Mumbai is the newly con- 
structed Global Vipassana Pagoda (commonly referred to as the Global Pa- 
goda), a replica of the Shwedagon Pagoda in Yangon, Myanmar. Organized 
through the efforts of Vipassana teacher S.N. Goenka, the Global Vipassana 
Pagoda is a gracehrl expression of gratitude towards the Buddha, his teachings, 
and to all the countless meditators who have maintained these teachings with sin- 
cerity. The pagoda is especially commemorative of Sayagyi u Ba Khin, who was 
responsible for returning the Dhamma to India from Myanmar, and pays homage 
to the country of Myanmar itself, which preserved the tradition for more than two 
millennia. 

The 100 m tall Central pagoda is now the largest free-standing dome structure in 
the world, and can accommodate more than 8000 meditators! This is an excellent 
place to meditate not only for the sheer number of people who come here to purify 
their minds, but also because the Buddha’s relics are enshrined at the center of 
the pagoda’s ceiling, and are believed to emanate powerful vibrations that assist 
meditators in that task, truly making the site an island of calm amidst MumbaPs 
vast sea of people. 

One of the aims of the Global Vipassana Pagoda is to inform people of the life and 
teachings of the Buddha. A museum, information centre, art gallery, library, and 
meditation centre (see below) will be available for visitors to leam more about 
who the Buddha was, what his teachings were, and how they are applied to the 
beneíìt of humankind. 

To get to the Global Vipassana Pagoda, take the train to Borivali Station. Exit at 
the west gate of the station, and then take an auto-rickshaw or bus 294 to Gorai 
Bus Depot. Then hop on to a Perry from Gorai Jetty (next to the bus stand) to Es- 
selworld (an amusement park). As you approach the Esselworld entrance on the 
right, bear left and go through the gate, then follow the signs to the pagoda. 

One day courses for old students are held at the Global Vipassana Pagoda every 
Sunday from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Students are advised to call the site office in advance 
to obtain a gate pass. One-day course applications can also be downloaded from 
http://www.dhamma.org/en/schedules/schpattana.shtml 
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Contact: 

Global Vipassana Poundation (administrative oữìces) 

Green House, 2nd Ploor 
Green Street, Port 
Mumbai^00023 

(Opposite the Old Customs House) 

Teí: [+91] (0)22-22665926/-22664039 

Pax: [+91] (0)22-22664607 

E-mail: admin(fl).globalpagoda.org 
Website: www.globalpagoda.org 

(Por the actual physical location of the Global Vipassana Pagoda, 
see Contact inPormation for Dhamma Pattana, below.) 

Dhamma Pattana 

Dhamma Pattana (‘Port of Dhamma’) is an integrated part of the Global Vipas- 
sana Pagoda complex, and íeatures residential and meditation Pacilities that allow 
old students to practise seriously and benefit from the powerful atmosphere of the 
Global Vipassana Pagoda itselí. 

The second small pagoda at the Global Vipassana Pagoda complex is reserved 
exclusively for the use of Dliamma Pattana students, and contains a hundred medi- 
tation cells so that each course participant can meditate in an individual cell. 

Dhamma Pattana offers 10-day, 3-day, 1-day and Satipatthãna courses for old stu- 
dents in the tradition. There are plans to conduct long courses at this centre in the 
íliture. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Pattana Vipassana Centre 

Near Esselworld 

Gorai Creek, Borivali (West) 

Mumbai-91 

Tel: [+91] (22) 33747518 / 28452238/ 28452261/ 28452111 

Pax: [+91] (0)22-28452261 

E-mail: info@pattana.dhamma.org 
Website: www.pattana.dhamma.org 

Shopping, Activities, Services & Sites 

Por those wanting to pick up souvenirs for ửiends and family back home, check 
out the Khadi Bhavan or Fab India on MG Road at Port. Both are great for ethi- 
cally manufactured clothing, cosmetics and handicraữs. If you’re staying in Cola- 
ha and you don’t have much time to shop, youTl find almost everything you might 
want at Chuni Lal or Sakari Bhandar general Stores. In and around the World 
Trade Centre near Cuffe Parade, youTl find State Government Emporiums from 
all over India selling their regional goods. Prices are usually a little higher, but it’s 
easier to get your Kashmiri carpet from the emporium than it would be lugging it 
back from war-tom Kashmir. 
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If you’re looking for a shopping adventure, dive into the narrow, chaotic and 
colouríul lanes of Kalbadevi, Javeri, and Bhuleshwar bazaars where you’ll find 
jewellery, handicraíts, music, antiques, ílimiture and clothing. To get there, hop on 
to bus #1, 3, or 21 from Colaba or Plora Pountain in Port. 

Lovers of books on Indian religion and culture can spend hours at the pavement 
stalls on Churchgate; however, there are much better selections and less pressure 
from vendors at some of the bookshops. Try the Motilal Banarsidas book depot 
by the popular Mahalaxmi Plindu temple near Malabar Plill, the People’s Book 
stall on Veer Nariman, or Bharatya Vidya Bhavan Bookstore at Wilson College. 
Por a wide selection of Dhamma books, videos, and CDs visit Dhamma Granth 
on-line at www.dhammagranth.com or contact bhupendra@dhammagranth.com . 
They will deliver your books to you anywhere in Mumbai for free with purchases 
over Rs 600. 

Prince of Wales Museum 

Although Mumbai has several cultural centres (Gandhi Mani Bhavan, National 
Gallery of Modern Art, Jehangir Art Gallery, Planging Gardens, Victoria Gardens 
& Museum), the majestic Prince of Wales Museum deserves mention for its íìne 
collection of Buddhist sculptures. The museum also contains the best paintings, 
images, and bas-reliefs from the íamous Elephanta Caves, rendering the stomach- 
chuming boat-ride, overly crowded site, and heíty entrance fee to Elephanta even 
less appealing. 

The museum is located at Kala Ghoda (the end of MG Road), a small area of muse- 
ums and galleries between Colaba and Port. The museum is open from 10:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. everyday except Mondays. The entry fee for Poreigners is us$5. 


Sleeping & Eating 


Mumbai is divided into two general districts: North and South Mumbai. North 
Mumbai is known for being home to the nouveau riche, with neighborhoods such 
as Juhu, Bandra, Chembur, Jogeshwari, and Santa Cruz having been transPormed 
into areas of exclusive suburbs, corporate high-rises, shopping malls and world- 
class luxury hotels. 

South Mumbai is made up of the well-known areas of Colaba Causeway, Port, 
Marine Drive, Churchgate, Chowpatty Beach, Nariman Point, Malabar Plill and 
Kemp’s Comer. Due to its rích history, tourist amenities, diplomatic representa- 
tion, and proximity to the main railway stations, most visitors tend to stay in South 
Mumbai. 

As with all cities, accommodation in Mumbai isn’t cheap. Shoestring budget trav- 
ellers are íorced to stay in one of the cockroach-inPested hotels around the lively 
CST (Pormerly Victoria Terminus—^VT), one of Mumbai’s major train stations. 
The only budget option at Colaba is a dorm bed at the Salvation Army. If you 
find the above unappealing, your best bet is to accept the fact that you will have to 
dish out at least Rs 500 for a double room and saunter around the causeway until 
you íìnd an available room in one of the dozens of hotels. Pavourites amongst 
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meditators are the Hotel Lawrence in Fort (the area between Colaba and CST), 
Fernandez Guest House and Hotel Prosser’s in Colaba, and Bentely Hotel on 
Marine Drive.These places are tricky to find and they usually fill up quickly, so it’s 
recommended to make reservations in advance. If you don’t have luck at one of 
these spots, try the decent 3-storied Hotel Sea Lord in Colaba. 

Popular choices in the luxury group are the Chateau Windsor on Churchgate, the 
YWCA International Centre at Colaba, and Marina, Lesser’s, and Sea Green 
guest houses on Marine Drive. If you want to experience Mumbai’s best, spend 
your dollars at one of the top-end hotels such as the Taj Mahal International, the 
Ritz, or the Oberoi. Near the airport are hotels such as Suresh and Lila, where 
non-guests can enjoy excellent buffet meals and use the hotels’ shuttle Service to 
get to the airport. 

At present there is little choice available for accommodation around the Global 
Vipassana Pagoda. Clean budget and mid-range rooms are available at the Max- 
well Hotel, about 5 kin from the Global Vipassana Pagoda. Buses pass near it and 
most rickshaw drivers should know where it is. 

The dearth of accommodation that Mumbai suffers doesn’t spill over into restau- 
rants, as Mumbai has the widest variety of delicacies in India. Wherever you go, 
it’s nearly impossible not to íìnd a restaurant or food stall. You can feast on great 
vegetarian Indian dishes for as little as Rs 20 and as much as Rs 2 000. If it’s been 
a while since you’ve had “authentic” food from home and you don’t mind spend- 
ing the extra rupees, check out the Pizzeria or Not Just Jazz by the Bay (lunch 
buffet) on the corner of Veer Nariman and Marine Drive, or the Mandarin, Hong 
Kong, or Rooltop Rendez-Vous in Colaba. 

No matter where you choose to stay, it will be expensive compared to the rest of 
the country. The competition for rooms during the main tourist season (October- 
March) can be intense, so it is advisable to book a room in advance. If you choose 
to take a taxi when you leave the airport, it’s best to get a pre-paid ticket from the 
taxi-booth. Avoid taxi drivers who don’t accept pre-paid tickets; they oíten work 
for particular hotels and will almost certainly try to take advantage of you. 


Corning & Going 


While exploring the city’s nooks and crannies, you have several options of getting 
around: by foot, taxi, bus or train. Taxis are convenient, but the drivers almost al- 
ways reílise to use the meters or show you the fare conversion cards. They would 
much rather charge you a rate that is anywhere from double to íìve times the nor- 
mal price. Your haggling skills will be put to the test in Mumbai. And a taxi isn’t 
always the quickest way to get around, as Mumbai is notorious for traííìc jams at 
nearly any time of day. 

MumbaTs intra-city public transport System is one of India’s íìnest. The double- 
decker buses are practical because they’re írequent, cheap, travel all over the City, 
and are less polluting than private vehicles. Most locals are really up-to-date with 
the routes, so ask fellow passengers for info. Rush-hour tends to be very crowded 
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SO beware of pickpockets and gropers. If you find the buses crowded, the electric 
trains are even more so, and often involve an aggressive, yet amiable scramble to 
get on and off the train. When you’re on the train, don’t be shy to ask someone to 
tell you when your stop is Corning up and which side the platíorm will be (the sides 
change from station to station) because the trains don’t stop for very long and it’s 
easy to miss your station. Locals know the best place to stand when preparing to 
disembark: follow their lead. 

Because Mumbai is the Ẽnancial Capital of India and the main entry point into the 
country, the city is well connected to all major destinations. There are two country- 
wide train Systems that run through Mumhai: Central and Western. Trains running 
east and South are on the Central line; trains heading north are on Westem. 

It’s best to purchase tickets yourselí at CST or Churchgate. Both stations have 
tourist queues, which are open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. with a 30-minute lunch 
break at 1:00 p.m. In addition to regular tickets, these queues oífer tourist-quota 
tickets on most trains, which cost more but are sometimes the best (if not only) 
option for securing the Seat you want. To get these handy tickets, youTl need to 
show your passport and your encashment (or ATM) receipt from wherever you 
converted your money into rupees. You can also pay directly in any major íoreign 
currency. You might find the following trains helpílil: 

• Mahanagari Express 1093/1094 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Bhopal- 
A1 lahabad-Vărănasĩ) 

• Mumbai Howrah Mali 2321/2322 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon- 
Mughalsarai-Gayă-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Lokmanya Tilak (LT) Vărănasĩ Express 2165/2166 (LT/Mumbai-Igatpuri- 
Nasik-Vărănasĩ) 

• LT Gorakhpur Express 1027/1028 (LT/Mumbai-Igatpuri-Nasik-Vãrănasĩ- 
Gorakhpur) 

• Kushinagar Express 1015/1016 (LT/Mumhai-Igatpuri-Nasik-Bhopal- 
Lucknow-Gonda-Gorakhpur) 

• LT Rajendranagar Express 2141/2142 (LT/Mumbai-Nasik-Jalgaon- 
Mughalsarai-Patna) 

• LT Rajendranagar Express 3201/3202 (LT/Mumbai-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon- 
Allahabad-Mughalsarai-Patna) 

• Gitanjali Express 2859/2860 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Nagpur- 
Bhuhaneshwar-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Mumbai Howrah Mali 2809/2810 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon- 
Wardha-N agpur-Howrah/Ko Ikata) 

• Vidarbha Express 2105/2106 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon-Wardha- 
Sevagram-Nagpur) 

• Sevagram Express 1439/1440 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon-Wardha- 
Sevagram-Nagpur) 

• Tapovan Express 7617/7618 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Aurangahad) 

• Devgiri Express 1003/1004 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Aurangahad) 
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• Mumbai-Pune Intercity Express 2127/2128 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune) 

• Deccan Express 1007/1008 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune) 

• Sinhagad Express 1009/1010 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune) 

• Udyan Express 6529/6530 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune-Bangalore) 

• Mumbai Hyderabad Express 7031/7032 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune- 
Hyderabad) 

• Mumbai Hyderabad Hussainsagar Express 7001/7002 (Mumbai CST-Pune- 
Hyderabad) 

• Kutch Express 9031/9032 (Mumbai Central-Ahmedabad-Bhuj) 

• Rajdhani Express 2951/2952 (Mumbai-New Delhi) 

• Bandra-Dehra Dun Express 9019/9020 (Bandra/Mumbai-Mathura- 
New Delhi-Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

• Punjab Mail 2137/2138 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon-Bhopal- 
Vidisha-New Delhi) 

• DadarAmritsar Express 1057/1058 (Dadar/Mumbai-Igatpuri-Nasik-Ialgaon- 
B hopal-Vidi sha-N ew De Ihi - Amrit sar) 

• Mumbai laipur Express 2955/2956 (Mumbai-Iaipur) 

If you choose to travel by bus from Mumbai, then you have a wealth of options. 
Trains are much more comíortable and convenient for long distance joumeys, but 
buses are cheaper and oíten easier to get tickets for, especially when booking on 
short notice. 

You can travel by a State bus departing from the hectic State Bus Terminal, located 
opposite Mumbai Central Railway Station. These buses travel all over Maharash- 
tra. It’s also possible to find regular and deluxe Interstate buses that go to the 
States of Gujarat, Goa, Kamataka and Madhya Pradesh. Some private companies 
offer deluxe bus Services as well. It’s best to buy your tickets directly from the 
company and not from an agent outside the railway station; agents usually charge 
a heavy commission, oíten 2 or 3 times the real price. 

There is an extensive netvvork of International and domestic Aights to and from 
Mumbai. If you haven’t purchased your ticket from home or on-line, you can find 
dozens of International and domestic airline oílỉces at Nariman Point between Ma- 
harshi Karve Marg and Marine Drive. If you choose to fly domestically with Indian 
Airlines, there is also an offìce in the Taj Mahal Hotel in Colaba. Both airports are 
far from the tourist areas in Southern Mumbai and take from 1 to 3 hours to reach, 
depending on traíBc. If you’re on a really tight budget and choose not to go by 
taxi, take a local train from Churchgate to Vile Parle and then a bus to the domestic 
airport. Erom there you can catch an airport bus to the International airport. 
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Igatpuri 


The mạịority of Westem travellers who visit this little town come to invest time 
at the Vipassana International Academy, the headquarters for Vipassana medita- 
tion in the tradition of S.N. Goenka. Between courses, you can meander through 
the town’s narrow lanes lined with colourữil fruit and vegetable stands and small 
shops, each one consisting of an open room either separated from the dirty road 
hy a gutter or raised a couple of feet above it. Although most of these shops are 
sparse and tend to sell similar things—soap, grains, sugar, hiscuits, cheap note- 
books and pens, umbrellas, plastic sandals—there are also specialty shops to meet 
your internet, tailoring, hairstyling, photography and postal needs. Baba-ji’s, a 
shop between the train station and the town’s single ATM, is known to carry a good 
assortment of snacks and comfort foods. 

Site-Sitting 

Vipassana International Academy (VIA): 

Dhamma Giri, Dhamma Tapovana & Vipassana Research Institute 

In a wide valley surrounded hy the ancient Sahyadri Mountains, the Dhamma Giri 
pagoda’s golden spire soars above a re-forested hill. VIA is located on a vihrant 80- 
acre property dotted with flower gardens, íruit trees and a unique blend of Indian 
and Bumiese architecture. It’s an excellent setting for those working to eradicate 
the self-centredness, false sense of control, and restlessness of mind that prevents 
us from living in the present moment. 

On the ló* of December 1974, a few 
hundred yards from the sleepy railway 
station in Igatpuri, a small group of 
seven men, all Vipassana meditators, 
slowly made their way up a deserted 
hill. Mr. S.N. Goenka, whom the oth- 
ers addressed as Guru-ji (‘revered 
teacher’), had his foot in a cast, and 
hobbled along painíully with a crutch. 
When the group reached the top of the 
hill, they íound a desolate land with 
crumbling ruins and a few scattered 
trees. Nearby, they could see bodies 
buming in a cemetery. “Guru-ji, this 
place could hardly be ideal for a medi- 
tation centre,” one amongst the group 
said nervously. 

Mr. Goenka smiled. “On the contrary, this is the ideal place. You can see the ul- 
timate fate of this physical body for which we have so much attachment.” The 
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Dhamma teacher paused as he experienced the vibrations on the lonely hill. “We 
were not looking for this place,” he said quietly. “This place was looking for us.””* 

The site was soon named Dhamma Giri (‘Hill of Dhamma’), and the first 10-day 
course was held in October 1976. Since then Dhamma Giri has grown to become 
the largest Vipassana meditation centre in the world, oííering courses continuously 
for students from around the world. 

Dhamma Giri has comíortable, gender-segregated accommodation for more than 
600 meditators, including a separate accommodation block for hhikkìms attend- 
ing courses. The meditation com- 
plex stands on the highest part of 
the site, appropriately named the 
Plateau of Peace (Shanti Pathar). 

At the center of the complex 
is Dhamma Giri’s distinctive 
crowned pagoda, which is a rep- 
lica of the íamous Shwedagon Pa- 
goda in Yangon, Myanmar. Based 
on the unique design of a “medita- 
tor’s pagoda” created by Sayagyi 
u Ba Khin, Dhamma Giri’s pago- 
da is a hollow structure containing 
400 meditation cells for individual 
meditation, arranged in concentric 
rings. On either side of the pagoda 
are two meditation halls—one for 
women and one for men—each 
with a capacity of about 400. The 
four other halls at Dhamma Giri 
are used for longer courses, chil- 
dren’s courses, íoreign language instructions and discourses, coníerences, and 
group sittings for Dhamma workers. 

Down the hill from Dhamma Giri is Dhamma Tapovana (‘Meditation Grove of 
Dhamma’), a smaller, similarly-structured centre reserved exclusively for old-stu- 
dent courses designed to deepen the veteran meditator’s practice of awareness and 
equanimity. The íìrst ever 60-day course was held to inaugurate the centre in the 
early months of 2002. In order to create the most supportive atmosphere possible, 
access to Dhamma Tapovana is restricted during courses. The course schedule is 
available on-line and at the VIA Oílìce. 

Adjacent to Dhamma Giri is the Vipassana Research Institute (VRI), which con- 
ducts and publishes research into the theory, practice and social applications of Vi- 
passana meditation. Every year, VRI also holds an intensive 9-mouth Păli course 
for serious old students. Participants divide their time between meditation, Service 
and study. For more iníormation about this program, send an e-mail to the director 
of VRI at info@.giri. dhamma.org or check the website: www.vri.dhamma.org 
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Dhamma Giri is perhaps unparalleled among Vipassana centres in its ability to 
coníound our sense of self-importance. The intense atmosphere helps many medi- 
tators discover not only the deepest aspects of our proíound attachments, but also 
how to find release in the peace of the present moment. Meditators should also 
be wamed that Dhamma Giri is a dynamic and often noisy place with constant 
construction and renovation, train whistles and talkative staff. Part of the centre’s 
power rests in its ability to destroy our expectations and reílisal to comply with our 
notions of what a períect Dhamma centre should be. When meditators spend time 
at VIA, they oíten leam that the centre only becomes ‘períect’ when the individual 
learns to let go of projections and expectations. 

To get to the centre from IgatpurTs railway station, you can either take a rickshaw 
or taxi. Drivers often charge íoreigners more than the local rate, but during the 
winter months, when the foreign meditators arrive in large numbers, drivers as 
well as local merchants in town eam a considerable amount of their annual in- 
come. You many want to consider this beíore haggling over what amounts to a 
small difference in your local currency. Altemately, the centre is only about 1 km 
from the station and is not diữìcult to reach hy foot. 

For sitting or serving at Dhamma Giri and Dhamma Tapovana, fill out an applica- 
tion fomi available on the website and send it—as early as possible—to the man- 
agement hy e-mail, fax orpost. VIAreceives a large amount of correspondence, so 
call or e-mail to follow up on your application and ensure acceptance. 

Vipassana International Academy 

Dhamma Giri Vipassana Centre 

Igatpuri 

Nasik-422403 

Maharashtra 

Tel: [+91] (0)2553-244076/-244086/-243712/-243238 

E-mail: info@giri.dhamma.org 
Website: www.giri.dhamma.org 


I went to Dhamma Giri and was rather unexpectedly asked to give 
Service for the Teacher 's Self Course. I welcomed this invitation he- 
cause its what rd hope for when I applied eight months prior, but 
at that time I was told there were already plenty of servers and there 
would be no space for me to attend. I was disappointed by thừ, so I 
talked to several of my/riends and teachers at the Vipassana centre 
in Massachusetts, and they urged me to go to Dhamma Giri anyway; 
ìt ’s a very specialplace, they said, and I should see it even if I can ì 
take part in the course. One teacher recommended that I make it es- 
pecially clear that ỉ’d like to serve, by e-mailing again from the us, 
calling when I got to ỉndia, calling again after my 30-day course in 
daipur, and then showing up and offering to serve. 

However, when Ifinally arrived at Dhamma Giri and talked to the 
course manager about serving or sitting, he said (nicely), “Ahso- 
lutely not. You see, the course is vety full. You should have applied 
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months ago. ’’ I reminded him thatl had tried and been turned down, 
but that a teacher had recommended the strategy outlined ahove. He 
responded, “I don ì know why people keep giving that advice. ỉts 
really not the way things work here. " Maybe not, but the next day 
when the manager saw me he said, “Did they tell you? We lost all 
our Spanish interpreters — they’re either sitting the course or have 
left. So we want you to serve. ” I ended up translating one sentence 
into Spanish for the entire course, and wateringplants the rest of the 
time, which wasfine because ỉ was happy to be doing anything at all 
to help in that marvelous place. 

- Peter Buchanan 


Sleeping & Eating 


Since Igatpuri offers very little in accommodation, it may be best to arrive at 
Dhamma Giri the day the Vipassana course begins. Only old students who plan on 
volunteering should arrive early, with permission from the management. If cir- 
cumstances require you to spend the night in town, you can find a cheap and cheer- 
less hotel room opposite the railway station. Altemately, you can spend approxi- 
mately us$100 for a room at either Manas Resort or its cousin, Manas Lifestyle 
Resort, both located a few kilometres from the railway station. The latter spa’s 
Baithak Restaurant has a vegetarian huffet. IgatpurTs main drag has several dha- 
bas to eat at and a colouríul market from which to purchase íruits and vegetables. 


Corning & Going 


A great way to get to Igatpuri is hy train; the town is well connected hy rail from 
all parts of the country. See MumhaTs Corning CÊ Going section for a list of trains 
that pass through Igatpuri. If you plan on heading to Igatpuri on the day that a 
course is starting, the early morning commuter train Tapovan Express via Mumbai 
is a good option. Consider purchasing your ticket ahead of time on-line 
( www.irctc.co.in~) . especially if you’re travelling during the Indian holiday season. 
Getting a train ticket is usually easy, but Igatpuri is a somewhat popular vacation 
place for aíHuent Indians during the winter months. Expect the joumey from 
Mumbai to take about 3 hours hy train. 

Some meditators preíer hiring a taxi from Mumbai or even taking a taxi directly 
to Dhamma Giri from the airport. This method may be more convenient but is 
íairly expensive and much less comíortable than the train due to the poor quality 
of the roads. If you take a taxi from the airport, be sure to hire one from the pre- 
paid booth. By taxi you can expect a journey of about 3 hours during the day, or 7 
hours during the night. Travelling hy highway at night is widely considered to be 
quite dangerous. 
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Excursions 

Day Hikes 

A great way to spend a day between courses at Dhamma Giri is to venture out on a 
nice hike up the mountain that forms the centre’s stunning backdrop, which is part 
of the ancient Sayadri Raiige. To get to the top, take the footpath that begins behind 
the Sayagyi u Ba Khin Village and follow it beyond the small Hindu shrine. When 
you get up to the first broad plateau, keep to your right until you get to a second 
plateau, where you find yourselí between the two mountaintops in a position that 
overlooks the villages in the adjacent valley. Unless you are a very skilled rock- 
climber, avoid the steep and dangerous path on your left that leads directly up to 
the top. Take the path on your right that proceeds along the side of the mountain 
and overlooks the valley villages. The path makes a gradual descent towards the 
villages belovv, but then cuts to the left and up towards the top of the mountain. The 
spectacular views of the entire valley and the inspiring academy make the eữbrt 
well worth it. To get to the top from Dhamma Giri takes about 1 hour. 

Another great hike leads to an ancient Buddhist cave that is now used as a cow- 
shed. Follow the above instructions up to the second plateau. Rather than going 
alongside the mountain, take one of the paths leading down towards the villages. 
Once you get to the large pond, keep going through the rice paddies until you come 
face to face with a mountain. The cave is at the foot of it. If you have any doubts, 
just ask any villager you pass for the gufã (cave). To get to the cave from Dhamma 
Giri takes about two hours. 

Beware of going on a hike during or just after the rainy season (June-September), 
when the vegetation is still lush. Not only do the tall grasses make it quite easy to 
lose your way, but dense vegetation is an ideal habitat for deadly snakes. These 
hikes are best taken during the winter or hot season, when seasonal foliage is 
minimal. 

Pandu Lena 

Perched high up on a characteristic Deccan hillside is a group of 24 Buddhist caves 
dating from around the T“ century BCE. Although the artwork is less impressive 
than at Ajantã and Ellora, the area is quiet and peaceíul because few tourists visit 
Pandu Lena (except on weekends). The caves are a pleasant 10-minute hike up the 
hill. Bring a lunch and spend a few hours meditating in the caves and appreciating 
the spiritually inspired sculptures and architecture. 

To get to Pandu Lena from Igatpuri or Nasik, you can take a hus, shared-taxi, or 
private taxi, with which youTl prohahly have to arrange a retum trip. To return to 
Igatpuri or Nasik hy bus, wave one down as it passes the Pandu Lena entrance. 

A couple ofyears ago, Iwent to the Vipassana InternationalAcademy 
(VIA) in Igatpurifor nine months to study Pãli, the language spoken 
hy Gotama the Buddha. The Pãli Programme was an experiential 
learning opportunity for me. Ijoined other students from all over the 
yvorld to combine Pãli studies with meditation and volunteer Service 
on the 10-day silent meditation courses at Dhamma Giri. 
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The Pãli Programme follows the same approach the Buddha took 
towards teaching the Dhamma: practice, study and Service. We stud- 
ied the Buddha s different discourses such as the Mahãsatipatthãna 
Sutta, the Mangala Sutta, the Karaniyamettã Sutta, and the Ratana 
Sutta. Living and studying beside my fellow meditators, I lived as 
much like a nun as one can yvithout taking robes. Diiring our daily 
routine of Service, as challenges oflife or meditation arose, the Bud- 
dha s words helped clarịỷỳ thepurpose of meditation—thepractice of 
equanimity with awareness in all situations. 

During my study period at VIA, we took afield trip; but this was no 
ordinary field trip. Our Pãli teacher took us to the Nasik Caves, an 
hour s drive from the Academy. The caves were once part of a mon- 
astery for bhikkhus living the holy life in search of ultimate truth. 
Just as the bhikkhus had done so many years ago, we meditated and 
chanted the Ratana Sutta, a discourse that praises the jeweTlike 
qualities of the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. Sitting in the 
cave with my teacher and classmates was like stepping back in time, 
experiencing the devotion and persistence of the ancient monks ’ ef- 
forts as they yvorked towards gaining enlightenment. The power of 
this experience brought home the significance of my nine months of 
study andpractice. With awareness and equanimity we paid respect 
to the ancient Dhamma communities who diligently passed on the 
practice ofVipassana from generation to generation. 

- Kim Heacock 


Nasik 

Nasik is considered one of India’s holiest cities, and is one of four sites for the 
íamous Kumbha Mela, a dramatic Hindu íestival held every 12 years. The old 
part of Nasik city is filled with colourílil and narrow winding streets, charming 
temples, shrines and the bathing ghats that stretch along the holy Godavari River. 
Downstream is the sacred Tapovan where Hindu ascetics congregate around a few 
meditation caves including the Sita Gupta Cave, the site where, according to the 
Ramayana, Sita was stolen away by the evil Ravana and where Lakshman cut off 
Ravana’s sister’s nose (nasik), thus giving the city its name. 

To get to Nasik from Igatpuri, you can take a bus, shared-taxi or private taxi. A few 
trains are also available throughout the day, but the Nasik train station is about 8 
km outside of town. If Corning from elsewhere, see Mumbai’s Corning & Going 
section for trains that pass through Nasik. 

Dhamma Nãsikã, Nasik Vipassana Centre 

The 11-acre piece of land for this charming centre was generously donated hy 
the Nasik Municipal Corporation. Situated halíVay between the booming city 
of Nasik and the pilgrimage town of Trimbak, the ancient mountains surround- 
ing Dhamma Năsikã (‘Nose of Dhamma’) create a peaceílil haven for medita- 
tion. Dhamma Năsikã is an intimate Deccan altemative to the animated buzz of 
Dhamma Giri. 
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The current centre has capacity for 80 students, featuring a lovely meditation hall, 
a wonderful pagoda, double and single rooms with attached bathrooms, and a 
simple dining hall. Dhamma Năsikã continues to expand, and is being constructed 
in phases. The centre’s master plan is to provide for 500 meditators, with separate 
meditation halls for men and women. 

Due to space constraints most courses are currently only oííered to a single gender, 
either males or íemales. This includes Satipatthãna courses. Check the centre’s 
course schedule for more info, and to register for courses. 

To get to the centre from the Nasik Central Bus Stand (CBS), take a city bus to 
Shivaji Nagar Satpur then an auto-rickshaw or taxi to the centre. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Năsikă, Nasik Vipassana Kendra 

Opposite Water Piltration Plant, Shivaji Nagar, Satpur 

Nasik-422007 

Maharashtra 

Tel: [+91] (0)253-5616242 

E-mail: info@,nasika. dhamma.org 
Website: www.nasika.dhamma.org 

Trimbak 

This pilgrimage town is located at the place where the mighty Godavari River, 
which reaches all the way to the Bay of Bengal, trickles from its source at a mod- 
est spring. Trimbak’s major sites are off limits to non-Hindus, including the mag- 
nihcent Trimbakeshwar Temple and the Gangasagar Bathing Tank (whose waters 
are supposed to wash away bad karma). However, the trip out to Trimbak is still 
worthwhile for the area’s natural beauty, pleasant walks and devotional culture. 

Regular buses travel between Trimbak and Nasik (about one hour). It is also 
possible to hire a taxi for the day from Igatpuri. 
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Ajantã, Ellora & Aurangabad 


From the reign of Emperor Asoka in the 3'“* century BCE up to the IS*** century, 
rock cut caves in the Deccan plateau were the prime real estate sought after hy 
the ascetic community. The 1200-plus man-made caves exempliíy not only some 
of humanity’s greatest works of spiritual art, but also serve as a fine example of 
religious co-existence, as Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain ascetics learned to live side- 
by-side in harmony. 

Ajantã Caves 

In 1819 British oíBcer lames Alexander rediscovered the Ajantã caves while on a 
tiger hunt in the jungles of the westem Deccan region. Spotting their prey at the 
Waghora River, Alexander and his hunting party followed the tiger upstream to a 
large horseshoe-shaped canyon, where they found a series of caves chiselled out of 
the mountain: portals richly decorated with magnihcent arches, ornate pillars,and 
detailed sculptures. 

The Ajantã complex was íìrst commissioned hy Emperor Asoka as a giữ to the 
Sangha, and monks lived and meditated here for the next 800 years. After that 
period the caves were abandoned, probably due to their remoteness, as Buddhism 
declined in India. Of the 30 excavated caves, íìve were used as meditation/prayer 
halls and feature a votive stũpa in the middle; the others were quarters used for 
sleeping and meditating. Like at the region’s other cave complexes, some of the 
sculptures have been taken away to museums or stolen away to the homes of pri- 
vate collectors. Hovvever, numerous works can still be seen at Ajantă. Early cave 
sculptures depict symbols of the Buddha (bodhi tree, throne, footprints, stũpa and 
Dhamma Wheel) and episodes from his life; while later sculptures, íashioned hy 
Mahãyãna artists, depict exquisite images of the Buddha and hodhisattas, royalty 
and celestial beings, geometric designs and Aoral pattems. 

Although lack of light, antiquity, humidity damage and cement restoration make it 
dilBcult to see the detail and colour of Ajantă’s wall paintings, it’s not dilBcult to 
appreciate these brilliant works, which were made with a variety of mineral dyes 
painted on canvases craữed from clay, cow dung, straw and a lime plaster íìnish. 
These superb murals not only detail the lives of the Buddha and hodhisattas, but 
also portray glimpses into the lives of celestial beings, royalty, monastics and the 
laity. The intricate details of bodily and íacial expressions, clothing, jewelry, mu- 
sical instruments, weapons and tools all provide a glimpse of what life may have 
been like in India some 2000 years ago. 

When you enter any one of the impressive caves—^with their artistically bordered 
doonvays, decorated columns and tranquil Buddhas—^you may be inspired to 
meditate and chant the Triple Reíuge, Eive Precepts, and qualities of the Triple 
Gem, as the sounds dramatically amplily due to the cave’s structure. 
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To see panoramic views of the caves, follow the path below the caves through 
the small park for about 10 minutes. To get even better views, continue uphill for 
about 20 minutes until you reach the lookout point. 

Ellora Caves 

Between the 6"' and 12“’ centuries, local rulers and wealthy merchants who stopped 
at Ellora while passing hy on their trade routes, excavated Buddhist, Hindu and 
Jain temples and monasteries. There are 34 caves at Ellora: 12 Buddhist, 17 Hindu 
and 5 Jain. The caves all face west, so it is best to go in the aíternoon. The Buddhist 
caves are to your far right as you face the curve of the Hill, then come the Hindu 
ones, and íìnally, the Jain cave temples to the far left. 

Although not very far from Ajantă, Ellora’s Buddhist architecture and sculptures 
have a different Aavour as they draw inspiration mostly from the Vajrayãna Bud- 
dhism and later Hindu schools. While the intricate sculptures at Ellora are as re- 
markable as those at Ajaritã, Ellora’s uniqueness lies in its majestic architecture. 
For example, the smooth and level Aoors and ceilings and the solid supporting 
coluirms of the three-storied Buddhist temple and the 30 m tall Kailash Hindu 
temple, which is the largest monolithic structure in the world, were carved not hy 
machines but hy thousands of skilled human hands. 

If you are interested in getting detailed explanations of Ajantă and Ellora’s various 
caves, temples, monasteries, sculptures and paintings, it’s worth hiring a guide or 
purchasing one of the pictorial guidebooks available at the main gates. 

Both Ajantă and Ellora are open every day from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., but Ajantă is 
closed on Mondays, and Ellora is closed on Tuesdays. The entry-fee for íoreigners 
is us$5 at both sites. Remember to bring a torch to the caves: they’re dark inside! 
Although the caves aren’t usually ovenvhelmingly busy, weekends and holidays 
can be crowded with tourists and persistent hawkers. 

Aurangabad Caves 

Lacking the grandeur of the UNESCO World Heritage Sites of Ajantă and Ellora, 
the 6“’ and 1'^ century Aurangabad caves are usually ignored hy most tourists, 
which for the meditator may be all the more reason to go. While Ajantă and El- 
lora may be quiet and great for meditating on some days, other days they may 
be overrun hy tourists or school children. Just a couple of kilometres away from 
Bibi-Ka-Maqbari—a mausoleum known as the ‘Poor man’s Taj MahaT—the quiet 
Buddhist caves at Aurangabad can make for a great day of peaceíul meditation. 

If you end up staying in Aurangabad and want to join a group sitting, contact: 

Ajantă International Vipassana Samiti 
Near MGM Medical College 
N-6, CIDCO 
Aurangabad-431003 

Tel: [+91] (0240) 234 1836/ 237 7291 

E-mail: info(a).aian ta. dhamma.org 
Website: www.aianta.dhamma.org 
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Sleeping & Eating 


It’s probably best to stay in Aurangabad when visiting Ellora, which does not have 
much to offer in ternis of accommodation other than the expensive Hotel Kailash, 
whose rooms overlook the caves. Budget options in Aurangabad include the excel- 
lent Shree Maya (not far from the train station in the Bharuka Complex), the well- 
kept Youth Hostel (YHA), and the decent Hotel Ajinkya (near the bus stand on 
Nehru Place). Higher-range luxury hotels include the MTDC Holiday Resort 
near the railway station and President Park not far from the airport. The 5-star 
Taj Residency is also available to pamper you after a hard day of travelling and 
exploring. AU these places íeature restaurants, and employees are usually happy to 
recommend their íavourite local eateries. 

Although the few accommodation options around Ajantă are expensive, some 
people find that staying near the caves beats travelling several hours to the nearby 
towns. At Ajantă your choices include the Traveller’s Lodge, which is right next 
to the caves, or The Holiday Resort in Pardapur, where there are regular buses 
and taxis making the 5 km joumey to and from Ajantă. If staying in Ajaritã or 
Pardpur does not appeal to you, take a taxi or one of the hourly buses from Pardpur 
to dalgoan (2 hours), a fairly relaxed and prosperous town where you can hop on 
a train or bus to Mumbai, Igatpuri, Delhi, Kolkata or Plyderabad. Jalgaon has lim- 
ited but quite good budget accommodation, including the Hotel Plaza and Anjali 
Guest House—both are good, clean options with vegetarian food available on the 
premises or nearby. 


Corning & Going 


Most meditators seem to visit this region with little time on their hands—^usually 
before or after a stay at Dhamma Giri. If this is your situation, then we find that the 
quickest and most efficient way of visiting these places (other than hiring a private 
taxi for the whole joumey) is to travel hy bus or train from Mumbai (10 hours) or 
Igatpuri (8 hours) to Aurangabad, where you can stay the night and visit Ellora, 1 
hour away. 

Por faster Service at a higher price, you can also fly to Aurangabad’s Chikalthana 
Airport, which is directly linked to Mumhai, Delhi and laipur. To get to Ellora (30 
kin) from Aurangabad (and back), hop on to one of the State buses that leave every 
half hour, squish into shared jeep-taxis which leave from the bus stand, or hire a 

private taxi or auto-rickshaw. 

Early the next morning head out on the 3-hour, 165 km trip to Ajantã (if not spend- 
ing a day at the Aurangabad caves), pass a few hours at the caves, and then head 
to ialgoan (2 hours) in the aữernoon to catch a night train or hus to Mumbai (8 
hours) or Igatpuri (6 hours). 

Altemately, you can follow the same itinerary in the opposite direction. Spend 
the night in lalgoan, and then start out for Ajantă early the next moraing hy bus. 
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Bring your baggage with you and store it in the cloakroom near the main ticket 
office while touring Ajantã for the day. When finished, catch an evening hus to 
Aurangabad. The next day you can explore Ellora, then retum to Aurangabad for 
an evening meal beíore catching an overnight train to Mumhai or elsevvhere. 

Important: Be aware that Ajantă is closed on Mondays, and Ellora is closed on 
Tuesdays. Plan your visits accordingly. Whichever of the above routes you fol- 
low, if you are going hy train, it’s imperative to make ticket reservations ahead 
of time. 

You can also come and go to Aurangabad and lalgaon hy train or bus from Pune, 
Delhi, Hyderabad, Bhopal and Kolkata. Here are a few trains that pass through 
Jalgaon and Aurangabad: 

• Mumbai Howrah Mail 2321/2322 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon- 
Mughalsarai-Gayă-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• LT Rajendranagar Express 2141/2142 (LT/Mumbai-Nasik-Jalgaon- 
Mughalsarai-Patna) 

• LT Rajendranagar Express 3201/3202 (LT/Mumbai-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon- 
Allahabad-Mughalsarai-Patna) 

• Mumbai Howrah Mail 2809/2810 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon- 
Wardha-Nagpur-E[owrah/Kolkata) 

• Vidarbha Express 2105/2106 (Mumhai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon-Wardha- 
Sevagram-Nagpur) 

• Sevagram Express 1439/1440 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon-Wardha- 
Sevagram-Nagpur) 

• Punjab Mail 2137/2138 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon-Bhopal- 
Vidisha-New Delhi) 

• Dadar Amritsar Express 1057/1058 (Dadar/Mumbai-Igatpuri-Nasik-Ialgaon- 
Bhopal-Vidisha-New Delhi-Amritsar) 

• Tapovan Express 7617/7618 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Aurangabad) 

• Devgiri Express 1003/1004 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Aurangabad) 
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Pune 


With over forty colleges, Pune (pronounced Poona) is alive with youthíul energy, 
nightlife, entertainment and culture. Pune also has several places of interest for 
the visitor: Raja Kelkar Museum, Shanwarwada Palace, Gandhi National Memo- 
rial Empress Botanical Gardens, and the 8“' century Panchaleshwar Temple. Pune 
is also íamous for the Osho Commune International (OCI), a spiritual shopping 
mall for Westerners and affluent Indians. If you are interested in leaming a non- 
sectarian form of Hatha yoga, the Ramamani lyengar Memorial Yoga Institute 
(RIMYI) offers month-long courses for all levels and has special programmes for 
those with medical problems. For more iníonnation, visit www.bksivengar.com . 
Pune is an active spiritual hub, and there are two Vipassana meditation centres in 
the vicinity. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Puụụa, Pune City Meditation Centre 

This urban Vipassana centre, located in the heart of Pune, sits on about 3 acres of 
land and has capacity for 90 meditators. Meditating at this city centre is a good 
place to coníront our expectations and desires for what the world should be like, 
and to come up with realistic resolutions for destroying these habitual drives. 

Courses at Dhamma Punna (‘Merit of Dhamma’) are usually conducted in Eng- 
lish and Hindi, but a few courses each year are conducted only in Marathi and 
Hindi; check the schedule for details. Besides the regular 10-day courses, several 
children’s courses and a special 10-day course for educators are conducted annu- 
ally. The educators’ course is followedby a 5-day coníerence around the theme of 
Vĩpassana and Education. This special 15-day event is usually held every May. 

Dhamma Punna hosts a group sitting from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. daily, and additional 
group sittings are also held at various sites around Pune throughout the week: 
check the old student pages on the centre’s website for more info, and call ahead 
beíore attending. One-day courses are conducted on the íourth Sunday and íourth 
Thursday of every month from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Registration is necessary for these 
one-day courses. 

Dhamma Punna is about 7 km from Pune Railway Station. The centre can be 
reached by taxi, rickshaw, or public bus. If you choose to go by bus, take the Pune 
Muncipal Transport (PMT) bus to Swargate Bus Station and then walk or take a 
rickshaw to the centre, which is opposite Nehru Stadium about 1 km away. 
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Contact: 

Pune City Vipassana Samiti 

Dadawadi, opposite Nehru Stadium, near Anand Mangal Karyalaya 

Puiie^ll002 

Maharashtra 

Open daily bePtveen 10 a.m. and 6p.m. 

Tel: [+91] (0)20-24468903 

Fax: [+91] (0)20-24464243 

E-mail: inSaíSpunna.dhainma.org 
Website: www.putina.dhamma.org 

Dhammãnanda, Pune Riverside Meditation Centre 

In 1997 this beautiíul 23-acre centre was established on the banks of the sacred 
Indrayani River near the villages of Markal and AỊandi, where there is a long 
history of spiritual practice. The tranquil environment of Dhammănanda (‘Joy of 
Dhamma’) and its surroundings support meditators during the deep process of in- 
trospection. While the meditation hall at Dhammãnanda can Seat about 125 medi- 
tators, there is presently only accommodation for 60 meditators in double rooms 
and dormitories. In addition to regular 10-day courses, Dhammãnanda also offers 
Teenager and Satipatthãna Courses several times a year. 

To get to Dhammãnanda, take a taxi or Pune Muncipal Transport (PMT) bus #257 
from Pune Municipal Bus Stand or Pune Railway Station Bus Stand directly to 
Markal (1 hour), and then walk or take a rickshaw/taxi to the centre, which is 
about 1 km away. Alternately, you can take a bus to AỊandi (45 minutes) and then 
take a rickshaw or shared jeep-taxi to Markal (20 minutes). If you go vía AỊandi 
and have spare time, it’s worth visiting the colourful temples dedicated to the local 
saint Jyaneshwar. 

Contact: 

Pune City Vipassana Samiti 
(address and telephone as above) 

E-mail: info@.ananda.dhamma.org 
Website: www.ananda.dhamma.org 

Registration for both Pune centres is usually handled by the City Centre’s oữìce, 
which is open everyday between 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. 


Sleeping & Eating 


If you plan on spending a night or few in Pune, there are several restaurants and 
budget, mid-range and luxury hotels to choose from around Koregaon Park, near 
the Osho Commune International, or around Wilson Gardens, not far from the 
railway station. If you’re craving food Rom home, you may íìnd some comfort at 
the German Bakery and Zen Restaurant at Koregaon Park. 
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Corning & Going 


Pune is well connected to most major cities in India by air and by train. Pune’s 
airport is located 8 km north-east of the city, and is accessible by rickshaw and 
taxi. 

You can also find regular and deluxe buses that head to all corners of Maharashtra. 
If you’re going South of Pune (including Goa) by bus, depart from the Railway Bus 
Stand (PMT Depot); if you’re travelling north, depart from the Shivaji Nagar Bus 
Stand, located west of the City center. A third bus stand, Swargate, offers Service to 
cities in the Southern State of Kamataka. 

If you choose to travel on a deluxe hus (recommended), make sure you huy your 
tickets from a hus operator or reputable travel agency, rather than from a ‘travel 
agent’ hanging around the Railway Station. These guys are usually scam artists 
who charge heavy commissions and sometimes sell fake tickets. 

For travel to Mumhai, the train is the safest and most convenient option. Here are 
a few useful trains that pass through Pune: 

• Mumbai-Pune Intercity Express 2127/2128 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune) 

• Deccan Express 1007/1008 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune) 

• Sinhagad Express 1009/1010 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune) 

• Udyan Express 6529/6530 (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune-Bangalore) 

• Mumbai-Hyderabad Express (Mumbai CST-Lonavala-Pune-Hyderabad) 

• Mumbai Hyderabad Hussainsagar Express 7001/7002 (Mumbai CST-Pune- 
Hyderabad) 

• Ihelum Express 1077/1078 (New Delhi-Mathura-Bhopal-Pune) 

• Nizamuddin Goa Express 2779/2780 (Hazrat Nizamuddin/New Delhi- 
Bhopal-Pune-Goa) 

• Chatrapati Sahu Maharaj Gondia Maharashtra Express 1039/1040 (Nagpur- 
Wardah-Pune) 
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Karla & 6haja Caves 


Karla Caves 

Karla is a fine example of early Buddhist rock-cut caves dating from around the 
1®* century BCE. Climbing up 450 steps (lined with souvenir shops) you’ll reach 
the main cave, which has a beautiíul votive stũpa, cells that were used for sleeping 
and meditation, and fine carvings of devotees, elephants and lions. Uníortunately, 
an imposing modem Hindu temple has been built at the cave’s entrance, and sev- 
eral of the other caves have been converted into modem Hindu shrines and picnic 
spots. The Karla complex is often inundated with pop-music blasting from tran- 
sistor radios and politicized religious discourses blaring from megaphones; most 
meditators feel it doesn’t offer a conducive place to meditate, and isn’t worth the 
Rs 250 entrance fee. 

Bhaja Caves 

The experience at Bhaja caves is totally different from the Karla complex. The 
Bhaja caves are older, íeature more votive stũpas and sculptures, offer spectacular 
views of the Sahyadri Mountains, and provide a quiet place to meditate. Other than 
the gatekeepers and a few village children, tourists tend to ignore the 18 caves at 
Bhaja, making it an ideal place to spend a few hours exploring inside and out. 


Sleeping & Eating 


Although it’s manageable to visit Karla and/or Bhaja as a day-trip from Mumbai or 
Pune, it’s also possible to spend the night in Lonavala, the town closest to the 
caves. Budget options include the hotels Swiss Cottage and Janata. Adecent mid- 
range choice is the Hotel Chandralok, which serves excellent vegetarian thãlis. 
The Pariyas Holiday Resort is a good spot for those seeking a luxury hotel. 

Lonavala is also known for the Kaivalyadhama Yoga Institute, where you can 
learn yoga and receive naturopathic treatments. The well-run institute attracts a 
number of íoreigners, and requires that you stay at least one week in order to get 
any beneíìt from their íacilities. For more information, visit www.kdham.com 
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Corning & Going 


There are several buses and trains that stop in Lonavala while travelling between 
Mumbai (3 hours) and Pune (2 hours). Reíer to Pune’s Corning & Going section 
for trains that stop in Lonavala. 

If you choose to visit the Karla and/or Bhaja caves as a day-trip and you’re travel- 
ling to Lonavala by train or bus, it’s advisable to hire a rickshaw or taxi for the trip 
and have them wait for you at the caves to take you back to the station. Othenvise, 
you risk missing your return transportation. 
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Nagpur 


Nagpur is íamous for several reasons. It is renowned for growing the country’s 
most delicious oranges, has some of the country’s greenest and cleanest neighbour- 
hoods, is located at the exact center point of India, and has never suffered from 
a natural calamity. Perhaps more important than any of these interesting details 
is that Nagpur was the place where Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar—the brilliant 
jurist who chaired the draữing of the Indian constitution—and half a million of his 
followers, all untouchables, converted to Buddhism hy taking reíuge in the Triple 
Gem and vovving to practise the five precepts. Today the majority of Nagpur’s 
2 million citizens are neo-Buddhists, many of whom have not only entered the 
Buddha’s way hy word alone, but hy walking on the path through practice. Various 
meditation courses are offered at several places around Nagpur. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Nãga, Nagpur Vipassana Centre 

Dhamma Năga (‘Protector of Dhamma’), located on the outskirts of the city in 
Mahurjhari Village, is a good place to meditate and interact with Indian Buddhists 
who are dedicated to transíonning the perils of Indian society through the practice 
of both pariyatti and patipatti. 

The meditation hall at Dhamma Năga can comíortably Seat 200, but at present the 
centre only offers comíortable accommodation for 50 male and 50 íemale students. 
Construction on the centre’s pagoda began in 2005. A tract of land adjacent to the 
centre is being developed as the Vipasshi Gram (Vipasshi Village), a residential 
community for meditators similar to Dhamma Giri’s u Ba Khin Village. 

Dhamma Nãga is around 15 kilometres away from Nagpur Railway Station. Stu- 
dents are advised to go to the centrally located City Offìce in Nagpur hy noon on 
the day the course begins; bus Service is provided to take students to the centre and 
bring them back at the end of the course. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Năga, Nagpur Vipassana Centre 

Mahurjhari Village 

Near Nagpur-Kalmeshwar Road 

Nagpur 

Maharashtra 
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City Oữìce: 

Kalyanmitra Charitable Trust, 

Abyankar Smarak Tnist Building 
Abyankar Road, Dhantoli 
Nagpur-^0012 
Tel: [+91] (0)712-2548686 

Fax: [+91] (0)712-2539716 

E-mail: info@,naga.dhamma.org 
Website: www.naga.dhamma.org 

Dikshabhumi stũpa 

Dr. Ambedkar was educated at Columbia University and the London School of 
Economics, where he eamed degrees in economics, politics, law and philosophy. 
As an eamest social refomier, Dr. Ambedkar understood the fragility of appointed 
political power and the deeper strength of religious power. Needing a spiritual 
practice to enable his people to uplift themselves in a digniíìed manner, Ambedkar 
chose the Dhamma’s empirical and rational approach to morality rather than the 
blind belief typical of many other traditions. He also saw tremendous potential in 
the Dhamma’s teachings of equality, solidarity, and the possibility of individual 
and social transfonnation. On October 14* 1956, Ambedkar and his followers 
vowed to practise the Dhamma as a way of combating the Hindu caste System 
and establishing a respectíul identity. The Dikshambhumi Stũpa, located in the 
middle of town, marks the spot of this historic event. Every year in September or 
October, Nagpur is host to the Hindu Dussehra Pestival, when thousands gather 
to celebrate the life of Dr. Ambedkar. For more info see: www.ambedkar.org 

Sevagram 

If you are interested in the exemplary life of Mahatma Gandhi, a visit to the 40- 
acre Sevagram Ashram is a must. This ‘Village of Service’ is where Gandhi lived 
for 15 years, and today functions as an agricultural and housing cooperative, a 
research centre, and a museum that contains the Mahatma’s spectacles, spinning- 
wheel, books, presentations on rural economics, and a special photo-gallery of his 
life 

You’re allowed to stay at Sevagram as long as you join the daily prayer Services 
and spin khadi cotton for 30 minutes a day. Accommodation and vegetarian meals 
are simple and inexpensive. It is best to make sure there is available space by call- 
ing [+91] (0)7152-84753/-84754. Othenvise you can stay at nearby Paunar, the 
ashram founded hy Vinobe Bhave, a follower of Gandhi who walked all over India 
encouraging rích landlords to share their land with the poor. Bhave’s persistency 
resulted in the redistribution of approximately 4 million acres of land. Vinobe 
Bhave was also a personal friend of S.N Goenka, and was the íìrst to encourage 
Mr. Goenka to teach Vipassana to children and prisoners. 
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To get to Sevagram, take a bus or train from Nagpur (75 km) and then 
walk or take a rickshaw to the ashram. Most trains on the Central line go- 
ing to, or Corning from Nagpur stop in Sevagram or nearby Wardha. 
For more info see: www.mkgandhi.org 


Sleeping & Eating 


Most of the travellers’ amenities are to be found along Central Avenue, located a 
short 10 minute walk east of Nagpur’s train station. Decent budget hotels include 
Blue Moon and Skylark, and reasonable eats can be had at two nearby South In- 
dian restaurants, Krishnum and Shivraj. If you’re looking for more upscale ac- 
commodation, Hotel Hardeo, 1 km east of the train station, has a good reputation. 


Corning & Going 


Located in the center of town, Nagpur Junction train station connects the city to 
most major destinations, making train travel to and from Nagpur the most conve- 
nient option for travellers. The ovemight Mumbai Hoyvmh Mail Service connects 
Mumbai and Kolkata vía Nagpur, and five daily express trains connect Nagpur and 
Mumbai vía lalgaon. Other frequent trains offer Service to the north and South. 

Nagpur Airport, 8 km south-west of the city center, oíĩers several daily Aights 
to and from India’s major cities, including Delhi, Mumhai and Hyderabad. Less 
ửequent Aights are available to other cities as well. 

Regional buses, as well as longer distance Services, depart from Nagpur’s Central 
MSRTC Bus Stand, 2 km South of the train station. Daily semi-deluxe and deluxe 
buses travel to lalgaon and Hyderabad. 
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Sanchỉ ịỊSaũcĩ) 
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The hilltop site of Sanchi is situated46 km north-east of Bhopal in Central Madhya 
Pradesh. Despite being a noisy little drive-through town, Sanchi is well worth 
visiting for its remarkable Archaeological Park, which íeatures some of the finest 
examples of Dhamma architecture, including a humble Mahăbodhi Society temple 
that is home to the relics of the Buddha’s two leading disciples: Săriputta and 
Moggallăna. Sanchi is also a good base for excursions to other Asokan stũpas in 
the region, many of which can be reached by bicycle. 

Site-Sitting 

Archaeological Park 

Situated on a hill at the edge of town is one of the best archaeological parks pre- 
serving Dhamma architecture in all of India. The monuments here suffered severe 
damage from negligence, amateur archaeologists and greedy treasure hunters in 
the 19*'' century, when the si te was rediscovered after having been íorgotten for 
centuries. Portunately, restoration and reconstruction efforts began in the early 20"' 
century under John Marshall of the Archaeological Survey of India (ASI). Current 
maintenance is supported by the United Nations World Heritage Site committee, 
which has done a wonderful job beautiíying the park, making this site a terrihc 
place to visit. 

Sanchi—also to reíered to as Chetiyagiri (Hill of Stũpas) by the Sri Lankan 
Mahavamsa chronicle—^was an ancient monastic complex that Aourished between 
the 6"' and 11“' centuries. Remains of more than fìfty stũpas, pillars, monasteries 
and temples abound here. 

The Great stũpa, initially constructed hy Emperor Asoka near the birthplace of 
his wife, was later enlarged by the Satavahana rulers around 70 BCE. This stũpa is 
believed to have enshrined the Buddha’s remains, but Alexander Cunningham did 
not find anything when he opened it in 1851. 

The 16 metre high, 37 metre diametre brick and stone monument is crowned with 
a triple-umbrella and encircled hy a stone railing with four gateways (torana). 
The intricate carvings of the gateways depict scenes from the Buddha’s life and 
from his previous lives as a bodhừatta related in the dãtaìai tales, as well as epi- 
sodes from the lives of previous Buddhas, 

Emperor Asoka’s life, and subsequent 
events in Dhamma history. You will no- 
tice that these torana don’t portray any 
direct images of the Buddha, only sym- 
bols that imply his presence: lotus flow- 
ers, bodhi trees, dhamma wheels, foot- 
prints, thrones, umbrellas and stũpas. The 
pathway winding up and around the stũpa 
enables the pilgrim to mindíully circum- 
ambulate three times. 

Although we don’t have space here to 
narrate every scene from the Jãtaka tales 
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that can be seen among the torana carvings, it’s worth recounting one tale in par- 
ticular: the story of Prince Vessantara (the Bodhisatta’s second-to-last birth in hu- 
man form). 

Prince Vessantara was an extremely generous, sympathetic and com- 
passionate man. When he heard that one of the neighbouring king- 
doms was suffering from a terrible drought, Vessantara gave them 
his father’s auspicious white elephant, which was known to have the 
power to create rain. His íather was íurious, and banished selAess 
Vessantara and his íamily to the íorest. 

Sakka, the t/eva-king, wanted to test Vessantara’s sincerity and of- 
fered to bring his family, without Vessantara, to live in a celestial 
pleasure realm, which was certainly better than the íorest. Without 
hesitating, the prince told Sakka to take his íamily and leave him 
to live alone. His family’s comíort and security, he said, was more 
important. Sakka was delighted with the prince’s behaviour, and re- 
united him with his íamily, íather, elephant and kingdom. 

stũpa 3 is also an important spot for meditation as this is the place where Aso- 
ka enshrined Săriputta and Mogagallăna’s bone relics with precious stones and 
charred pieces of sandalwood from the tiineral pyre in two grey sandstone boxes. 
The relics remained here for approximately 1900 years, until Cunningham dis- 
covered and had them sent to a London museum, where they were kept for many 
years. From 1947-1952 the sacred relics travelled to Sri Lanka, Burma, Nepal 
and Ladakh. A portion of the relics were then sent for permanent holding at Kaba 
Aye Zedi in Yangon, while the other retumed to Sanchi and are now stored in the 
Mahãbodhi Chetiyagiri Temple.. In 1953 the sacred relics retumed to Sanchi and 
are now stored in the Mahãbodhi Temple next door to this stũpa. Stũpa 3 is located 
next to the Great Stũpa and is almost identical to it, except being smaller, only 
having one tomna, and having a 2-tiered umbrella. 

Another great spot for meditation is at the isolated stũpa 2, located halfway down 
the hill to the west, beyond Monastery 51 and the Great Bowl, where household- 
ers used to leave food for the bhikkhus. Stũpa 2—with its beautiliil carvings of 
flowers, animals, mythical figures and devotees—enshrined the relics of ten re- 
gional arahants from three different periods, the first from Asoka’s days. Fewer 
people visit this site, making it easier for meditators to experience the peaceữil 
energy of the place. 

There is an admission fee for the Archaeological Park. Anyone interested in expla- 
nations of the park’s ruins and of the various scenes on the torana should purchase 
one of the handy booklets sold at the gate or at the neighbouring temple. You may 
also consider hiring a tour guide. The park is open between sunrise and sunset, and 
is especially lovely at these times, when the sun’s rays brilliantly radiate their fiery 
colours upon the monuments’ bricks. 
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Mahãbodhi Chetíyagiri Temple 

The Mahãbodhi Temple, adjacent to the Archaeological Park, houses the relics 
of Săriputta and Moggallãna, the Buddha’s two chief disciples, who were known 
as the hhikkhus leading in wisdom and supematural powers, respectively. Unfor- 
tunately, the relics are locked up in the basement and only revealed to the public 
once a year, on the last Sunday of November, when they are paraded around the 
stũpas and then retumed for safekeeping until the following year. Pantastic oil-on- 
canvas paintings of the Buddha’s life and of subsequent historical Dhamma events 
decorate the simple temple’s walls. 

Even though the relics aren’t accessible, the temple still makes for a strong spot 
to meditate, and is a good altemative if you don’t wish to pay the Archaeological 
Park’s admission fee on a retum visit. The posted hours for the temple are from 
8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Archaeological Museum 

Most of the items in this museum are from excavations around Sanchi, including 
stone statues, terracotta pots and iron tools, as well as John MarshalTs photo- 
graphs, notes and drawings of the relic caskets featuring the Brahmi-inscribed 
names of Săriputta and Moggallăna. The most noteworthy objects are the polished 
lion Capital from one of the Asokan pillars, a sandstone Buddha statue that was 
found near Stũpa 5, and expressive carved statues of the Bodhisattvas Padmapani, 
Vajrapani and Avalokitesvara. While at the museum, please remember to follow 
its strict mles: “no cooking or picnicking...and visitors may not sleep, run, sing 
or commit nuisance.” The museum is open Saturdays to Thursdays, 10:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. 


Sleeping & Eating 


The cleanest option for pilgrims travelling on a budget is the Railway Retiring 
Room; however, it is not nearly as charming as the friendly Sri Lanka Mahabo- 
dhi Society Guest House (referred to as the Dharamshala by locals). The Jaisw- 
al Lodge, across the road from the Mahabodhi, serves decent food. If you want a 
room priced in the mid-range, check out the Traveller’s Lodge & Restaurant on 
the Bhopal-Vidisha Highway or the Tourist Caĩeteria next door to the museum. 
Many meditators find that the constant train whistling at night is reminiscent of 
Igatpuri. 


Corning & Going 


Although there is a railway station in Sanchi, almost all the trains stopping here are 
slow local passenger trains and only worth the trip about as far as Bhopal. Your 
best bet is to take a train to Vidisha (10 km) or Bhopal (45 km) and then a bus, 
taxi or rickshaw to Sanchi. If you need to huy train tickets, the Traveller’s Lodge 
on the Bhopal-Vidisha highway has a computerized railway reservation office. 
Here are some common trains that pass through these towns: 
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• Purýab Mail 2137/2138 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Jalgaon-Bhopal- 
Vidisha-New Delhi) 

• DadarAmritsar Express 1057/1058 (Dadar/Mumbai-Igatpuri-Nasik-Ialgaon- 
Bhopal-Vidisha-New Delhi-Ainritsar) 

• Mahanagari Express 1093/1094 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Bhopal- 
Allahabad-Vărănasĩ) 

• Kushinagar Express 1015/1016 (LT/Mumbai-Igatpuri-Nasik-Bhopal- 
Lucknow-Gonda-Gorakhpur) 

• Ihelum Express 1077/1078 (New Delhi-Mathura-Bhopal-Pune) 

Excursions 

Satdhara, Sonari & Andheri Stũpas 

Since most people come to Sanchi for a quick in-and-out trip, these nearby 
semi-preserved stũpas do not receive many visitors. Nevertheless, if you have 
the time, these places are worth the visit. Cunningham discovered two relic cas- 
kets containing Săriputta and Moggallăna’s bone relics at Satdhara, and local 
monks claim that two of the Sonari stũpas and three of the Andheri stũpas con- 
tain arahant relics. The nibbãna-dhãtu and marvellous landscape make a trip to 
these sites worth the effort to reach them. These sites are also interesting because 
they give an idea of what Sanchi may have looked like prior to the process of 
renovation. 

If you plan on just visiting Satdhara (10 km), you may enjoy renting a bicycle for 
the day. If the hicycle people can’t tell you how to get there, ask one of the monks 
at the Mahabodhi Society Guest House. If you want to visit Sonari (16 km) and 
Andheri (20 km) as well, then think about hiring a taxi. 

Udaigiri Caves 

The twenty amazing Hindu and Jain rock-cut cave sanctuaries carved out of the 
sandstone hill here are another testimonial to India’s Creative spiritual energy. The 
caves, carved between the 4*'' and 10“’ centuries, contain magniíìcent images of 
Vishnu, a lingam with Shiva’s head emerging out of it, Kartik (Ganesha’s brother) 
and Mahavira. Udaigiri (13.5 km), which means ‘rising sun on the hill,’ is situ- 
ated in a pleasant rural area, making for an enjoyable hike or horse-cart ride from 
Sanchi. 
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Kutch 


Kutch, the westernmost part of Gujarat State, is one of the most difficult places 
for people to survive agriculturally in India, due to monsoon Aoods that cover the 
land with silt from the sea and íresh water rivers. However, due to this rugged 
terrain, isolation, and limited tourism, Kutch has preserved its indigenous culture 
better than most places in India, and many seekers of the divine find the austere 
landscape to be a povverílil source of inspiration. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Sindhu, Kutch Vipassana Centre 

Situated near the sleepy village of Bada, just 1 km inland from the pristine shore- 
line of the Arabian Sea, this amazing 35-acre Dhamma centre is one of the hnest 
places in the world for meditators to channel the mind’s outgoing energies inward. 
The gentle sea breeze, beautiíul gardens, array of birdliíe, and loving local com- 
munity of meditators all help to create a povveríul atmosphere for personal intro- 
spection. 

Dhamma Sindhu (‘Ocean of Dhamma’) attracts serious meditators from all over 
the world, many of whom come to attend the long courses that are held here sev- 
eral times a year. During these special times, serious meditators are given the rare 
opportunity to pay attention to the waves of sensations that constantly wash up 
onto the shores of our consciousness: arising, crashing and retuming to the ocean 
calm, only to arise again... 

The centre’s excellent pagoda has 160 
cells, most of which are underground, 
which helps to regulate the tempera- 
ture. Dhamma Sindhu’s three medita- 
tion halls have a combined capacity 
for up to 475 meditators, but accom- 
modation—in the fonn of single or 
double rooms with attached bath- 
rooms, and dormitory-styled rooms— 
is currently limited to 180 residents. 
AU rooms have solar-powered water 
heaters. Beautiíul tree-lined avenues 
connect the various buildings and 
provide shade and inspiration during 
students’ contemplative walks. 

Poreign meditators usually enjoy vol- 
unteering at Dhamma Sindhu because 
of the large number of International 
students, the variety of tasks, and the 


Eight Ways the Dhamma 
Resembles an Ocean: 

1. Both become gradually deeper 

2. Both preserve their identity under many 
changes 

3. Both cast out dead bodies 

4. Just as rivers lose their identities when 
they enter the ocean, so do monks when 
they enter the Dhamma 

5. Both are never full nor empty 

6. Both have one Aavour: the ocean has 
the taste of salt; the Dhamma has the 
taste of liberation 

7. Both are íìilỉ of ừeasures 

8. Both are a dwelling place for 
mighty beings 

- ữom Mahãparinibhãna Sutta 
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ửiendly atmosphere. There is also a great Dhamma library in English, Păli, Hindi 
and Gujarati. Between courses, a great way to spend the day is by walking to the 
pristine, uninhabited beach. The walk is about 45 minutes, and if you go in the 
early moming, you may catch a glimpse of Aamingos, pelicans or even dolphins. 

The best time to visit Kutch is between November and March, when the days are 
warm and the nights cool, and malaria is suppressed (malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
provvl in the evenings from August to October and April to June). 

To get to the centre, take a bus, train or plane to Bhuj, then a bus to Mandvi (60 
km, 1 hour). From Mandvi, you can take a bus or rickshaw (private or shared) to 
Bada (22 km, 45 minutes). If you hire a private rickshaw, the driver will take you 
all the way to the centre. If you take a shared rickshaw, you can pay the driver a 
little extra to take you the final 1 km to the centre, or you can walk. Taxis are also 
available from Bhuj. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Sindhu, Kutch Vipassana Centre 
Village: Bada, Taluka: Mandvi 
Kutch-370475 
Gujarat 

City Tel: [+91] (0)283-4223076 
Tel: [+911(0)283-4273303 

Fax: [+91 ] (0)283-42242677-4288911 

E-mail: info@sindhu.dhamma.org 
Website: www.sindhu.dhamma.org 

On lanuary 26th, 2001, Gujarat’s Kutch district was struck hy a magnitude 7.7 
earthquake that devastated many homes, villages and lives. Leah Thompson was 
serving a course at Dhamma Sindhu, near the epicentre of Bhuj, when the earth- 
quake struck. This is an excerpt from her diary entry written the following day. 

/ need to record, to the best of my ability, what ỉ experiencedyester- 
day. Exhaustion/dread is what ỉ woke up with Day 1, as a server on a 
lO-day course at Dhamma Sindhu in Gụịarat. Thoughts kept rolling 
in my mind about leaving the centre, going home to Canada, skipping 
out on the upcoming 20-day I hadplanned...but I carried on, simply 
knowing that this would all change and no matter where I went, I 
could not escape existence. 

So I sat as usual for the group sitting at 8 a.m., asked one yvoman 
to raise her head from the famous sleeping-crouched position, and 
then, suddenly there was a slight shaking of the floor, and then the 
whole building. Iremember knowing that it was an earthquake. Then 
everything got surreal, as if I were watching a movie. A few people 
started getting up and rushing out, but it was when the centre man- 
ager yelled something that everyone got up and ran for the door. I 
thought he was irritated that people were panicking but it turns out 
heyelled “get out" in Gụịarati. 
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/ got up and put myself in the doorway of the female teacher ’s etĩ- 
trance, but as I yvatched the people outside, the open sky seemed 
much safer than the dancing waHs on either side of me. ỉ don 't re- 
member getting up, or what it felt like to walk, maybe I simply don ì 
want to recall. I went towards the yvomen on the ground outside the 
hall, seeing one yvoman hugging herfriend, andI instantly bent down 
to hug them. Then I saw the cook behind me and went over to hug 
her: she responded with a squeeze of the arms and I remembered 
that this ừ their way of hugging. I saw eyes, crying eyes, and I saw 
fear, and I wanted my family. I felt surrounded hy strangers sharing 
fate, and the sensations in my body were like no horror movie has 
ever given me: mere liquid for ahdomen, intense lower back pain 
for 10 seconds, bones like they’d been in a car accident, and throat 
and chest exploding. I really felt anicca, and realừed the power of 
nature. I saw that I have no control; that whatỉ think is solid can turn 
to liquid, can dance beneath my feet, and that ultimately I cannot 
choose sensations or death...ỉ realừed how intellectual my mind is, 
how little control I have over it, how fearful I am, full of aversion to 
pain, sickness and death, and how meaninglessly ỉ spend my mental 
energy. Confronting anicca, anattã, dukkha — con/ronting change, 
substancelessness, and suffering—this is what India is all about for 
me. I see local meditators reacting with a bừarre calm—though fear 
is there, there is no DRAMA, all ừ just as it is... I am so grateful, for 
here, for NOW—surrendering to Dhamma, to nature, to life. I have 
no choice but to surrender, and in consciously doing so, lam aiming 
for peace. 

- Leah Thompson, danuary 27th 2001 


I recently took part in a 30-day silent retreat at Dhamma Sindhu, 
located near the soothing Arabian Sea. The people in this region are 
incredibly warm and courageous. In spite of the incessant calami- 
ties they’re forced to endure—severe droughts, torrential rain/alls, 
devastating earthquakes—they still possess character strength that 
most of us have never needed to muster. One unique/eature of these 
people that struck me was the way in which they say “Namaste ”—the 
Standard Indian greeting that is an acknowledgement of the Divine 
quality within. For the people I encountered, it’s not merely a way 
of saying “hello, ” but is an actual recognition of this souựul qual- 
ity. Whether the person was a camel driver, school kid, goat herder, 
farmer or village woman carrying a clay pot of water on her head, 
s/he would look deeply into my eyes with folded hands yvhile uttering 
this age-old greeting. It ’s no wonder the golden sandy shores of thừ 
region have been home to Indian saints for the last 2 500 years, and 
is also believed to be from where Emperor Asoka sent his children 
Mahinda and Sahghamitta to transmit the Dhamma to the island 
country of Sri Lanka. 
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After returning from this month-longperiod of reýlection at Dhamma 
Sindhu, /riends now often ask me how I found thừ intensive experi- 
ence. Although Ifind ừ impossible to accurately tell what happened, 
what I can say is that it was truly adventurous and clarịỷỳing. Ad- 
venturous in the sense that the mind travelled to all the realms of 
existence possible for this psycho-physical continuum labelled as 
‘Kory. ’ The journey consisted of various trips to the worlds of anger 
and love, hatred and compassion, lust and sympathy, greed and gen- 
erosity bliss and agony, appreciation and arrogance, joy and pain. 
This experience was also very much clarịỷỳing for me because at a 
deeper, experiential, non-intellectual level, I realized how ignorant 
I really am concerning the vast intricate complexities of this mental 
and material yvorld. How could a /ortunate person such as myself 
—born into a loving and comfortable /amily surrounded hy warm 
and stimulating people, and given the precious life opportunities of 
education and global travel — ever have the nerve to complain about 
anything? This experience has deepened my appreciation and grati- 
tude towards each and every one of you. Thanks. 

-KG 


Activities, Sites & Excursions 

Mandvi 

If you feel like being a little more extroverted beíore or after a course, Mandvi is a 
nice little beachside town in which to wander. The boat-builders are íascinating to 
watch and there are several handicraft shops selling Kutchi village embroideries, 
tie-dyes, block prints, and wool and cotton weaves. If you need to catch up on your 
correspondence, there are a few internet cafẻs and a post office. 

Navjivaii Nature Cure Centre 

This 5-acre oasis, located halfway between Bhuj and Mandvi, is a wonderful place 
for detoxing after weary travel and for recuperating after a course at Dhamma 
Sindhu. The tasteíiil architecture, flower and medicinal gardens of Navjivan are 
complemented by the surrounding organic fruit plantations and vegetable gardens 
which feed the centre. In additional to this, lush meadows, picturesque ponds 
and cattle-grazing grounds make it a special environment for health and healing. 
Navịivan is run hy naturopathic doctors who provide daily consultations and pre- 
scriptions for various íorais of therapy: herbal treatments, mud baths, massage, 
physiotherapy, pancha karma, magnet therapy, enemas, íasting, specialized diets, 
yoga, meditation and more. 

Navịivan olĩers dilĩerent types of courses throughout the year, and the mini- 
mum length of stay is 3 nights. For more iníomiation and reservations, 
call [+91 ] (0)283-4281430/-4281431/-4294357, fax [+91 ] (0)283-4281471 or visit 
www.naviivannaturecure.com 
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Ananddham Nature Cure Centre 

Ananddham Nature Cure Centre in Kharoi village (about one hour from Bhuj) is a 
great place to heal or re-energize after hard travelling around India. Ananddham, 
run by the íormer doctors of Navịivan Nature Cure Centre, provides íantastic and 
affordable treatments by experienced Ayurvedic andNaturopathic health-care pro- 
íessionals. The centre is located on a tranquil 18-acre property where guests can 
take part in a variety of healing activities such as Ayurveda, naturopathy, yoga, 
meditation, massage, steam bath, hydrotherapy, mud therapy, magnet therapy, 
enema treatment, acupuncture, acupressure, reũexology, physiotherapy and fast- 
ing. Much of the food is locally and organically grown. Room and board starts at 
Rs 500 per day. Visit www.ananddham.com for more iníormation. 

Bhujodi 

Kutch is rek;nowned for its weaving and detailed embroidery, and is a great place 
to huy a variety of textile goods: shawls, bags, bed linens, pillow covers and per- 
sonal accessories being popular choices. A side trip to Bhujodi is worthwhile if 
you wish to visit some shops to huy woven wool and cotton textiles. Stroll around 
the small town (just past the shops that are at the entrance to the village) and you 
will inevitably be invited to visit with a íamily and see their works in progress. 
To get to Bhujodi, take a rickshaw from Bhuj (12 km), or catch a local bus toward 
Ahmedabad and ask the driver to drop you at the turn-off for Bhujodi. It is about 2 
km to the village; you can walk or hire a rickshaw. 

In the lobby of the Prince Hotel is Qasab, a small shop that sells textile goods with 
high quality embroidery made hy a co-operative of women in the area, the Kutch 
Mahila Vikas Sangathan (KMVS). Established in 1989, KMVS aims to empower 
women through an increase in their sustainable income. Today the co-operative 
includes more than 1200 artisans, their motto being ‘The work you huy is an ex- 
pression of our pride.’ 


Sleeping & Eating 


If you want to spend the night in Mandvi, the Rukmavati Guest House near the 
bridge is popular amongst meditators, and the Osho Restaurant has spicy vege- 
tarian thãlis that are very good. In Bhuj there is the Hotel Annapurna for budget 
accommodation— the restaurant serves great thãlis which you can customize: you 
choose which dishes to include, and pay per dish. Prince Hotel has both mid- 
range and more luxurious options, and has two good restaurants to visit: Bhakti 
Garden and Toral. Hotel Nilam is also popular for South Indian, vegetarian and 
noodle dishes. 


Corning & Going 


Bhuj is the main entry into the Kutch area. The two main ovemight Mumbai-Bhuj 
trains are the Kutch Express (9031/9032) and the Sayahi Nagari Express 
(9115/9116). If Corning from Delhi, you will need to take the AI Hazrat Express 
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(4311/4312) to Gandhidham (125 km), and then take a bus or taxi to Mandvi. 
Please check out the Indian Railways website www.wr. indianrail. gov.in for special 
trains during major holidays. 

Private or shared taxis from the Bhuj railway station can take you to Mandvi (58 
km), the Vipassana centre in Bada (80 km), or one of the nature cure centres (60 
km for Ananddham and 35 km for Navjivan). Rickshaws are available for Bhuj, 
but will take too long to go anwhere else. If you’d rather travel to the Vipassana 
centre by State or private bus, take one to Mandvi, and then a bus, rickshaw or taxi 
to Bada. (The direct Bhuj-Bada bus stops many times and takes 5 hours to travel 
80 km!) It’s a 5-minute walk to the centre from Bada’s bus stop. 

To get to the region hy air, there are daily Aights available from Mumbai. 

If you are going to the Vipassana centre, check its website íìrst beíore Corning, as 
there is usually a list of local old students who help meditators reach the centre 
from Bhuj and Mandvi on the days that courses begin. 
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The South: 
Hyderabad 


Hyderabad, the Capital of the south-eastem State of Andhra Pradesh, has long been 
an important city, renowned for its rích Muslim heritage and now competing with 
Bangalore to be one of India’s premier technology centres. This unique blend of 
tradition and modernity is beautiílilly represented in the city’s crovvded markets, 
interlaced with splendid 16“' and 17“' century Islamic architecture. Hyderabad 
shares the more relaxed rhythms of South India with cities like Mysore and Pon- 
dicherry. 

Hyderabad is divided into four distinct areas. Old Town straddles the Musi River 
and is home to the city’s íamous Mecca Masjid, a four-hundred-year-old mosque 
that has capacity for about 10000 worshippers at a time. North of the Old Town is 
Central Hyderabad, a transport hub including a travellers’ haunt called the Abids 
District, where most budget accommodation can be found. Purther north beyond 
Hussain Sagar Lake is Secunderabad, another transport hub with several train 
stations. Pinally, the neighbourhoods of luhilee Plills and Banjara Plills, to the 
west of the Plussain Sagar, make up the city’s modem, aíAuent district, nicknamed 
Cyberabad. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Khetta, Vipassana International Meditation Centre (VIMC) 

In 1973, the late Anđhari businessman Shri Ratilal Mehta found the liberating 
path of Vipassana and enthusiastically dedicated the rest of his life to selAess 
Service. Overjoyed hy the immediate results he felt and wanting to share his good 
Portune with others, the wealthy merchant donated his family land and Ẽnanced 
the construction of the world’s first permanent Vipassana centre. In 1976, S.N. 
Goenka inaugurated the centre hy planting a sapling of the original Bodhi Tree 
from Bodhgayă and named the centre Dhamma Khetta (‘Pield of Dhamma’). This 
marked the beginning of Vipassana history in the modem era. 

Dhamma Khetta is located in a small village named Sahabnagar (13 km outside 
of Hyderabad on Nagarjuna Sagar Rd.). The lovely 5.6-acre property can accom- 
modate about 200 students per course and the huge Dhamma hall has been well 
designed to provide proper ventilation, muted light, and insulation from both noise 
and heat (which youTl be grateílil for if you meditate here in the hot season). Adja- 
cent to the hall is a gracelùl Burmese-style pagoda with 72 cells in three concentric 
rings, making the centre an ideal place to sít courses of 10 days or longer. 

Ten-day courses are held from the p* to 12''' and IS"* to 26"' of every month, except 
when there are Satipatthãna or long courses. Check the website for details. Come 
pay tribute to this historical centre and observe sensations under the centre’s Bođhi 
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Tree, whose growth from a tiny sapling into a massive tree is symbolic of how the 
Dhamma has Aourished in this great field of merit. 

To get to the centre from Hyderabad, you can take a bus, taxi or auto-rickshaw. 
If Corning hy bus, take any bus that heads towards Ibrahimpatnam and disembark 
at Gurramguda bus stop. From there you can go to the centre hy rickshaw or hy 
foot. Walk 300 metres ahead (you will see a Vipassana sign board), tum left and 
continue for another kilometre. 

If you are arriving hy train and don’t plan on staying in the city, you can catch a 
taxi or rickshaw from Secunderabad railway station. If you choose to travel hy bus, 
take 277 or 290, which leave every half-hour. Another option for rail travellers is 
to disembark at Nampally or Kacheguda railway stations, and from there catch a 
taxi or auto-rickshaw, or take a bus to Nalgonda X Rd., then change to a bus bound 
for Ibrahimpatnam. 

Altemately, the VIMC otĩers a wonderful, hassle-free bus Service on the first and 
last day of every course. Buses leave from the city offìce at 9:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 
1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Also, every Sunday there is a bus Service to take students 
to the centre for 1-day courses. The VIMC bus leaves for the centre from Emerald 
House S.D. Road in Secunderabad at 8:00 a.m., and from Ganđhi Gyan Mandir in 
Koti at 8:15 a.m. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Khetta, Vipassana International Meditation Centre (City Olĩìce) 

Gandhi Darshan Building, Inside Exhibition Grounds 
Hyderabad-500001 

Tel: [+91] (0)40-24732569/-24240290/-24241746 

Fax: [+91] (0)40-24613941 

E-mail: info@khetta.dhamma.org 
Website: www.khetta.dhamma.org 

"Buddham saranam gacchãmi, Dhammam samnam gacchãmi, 
Sangham saranam gacchãmi. " We chanted, and thus began myfirst 
20-day course. I had only done 10-day courses before and was feel- 
ing apprehensive and unsure of my ability. Would I be able to sít for 
20 days? Or would I have to leave? I made a strong determination 
to stay for the duration of the course, no matter what it took. I had 
endured too much to give up now. 

Thanựully, the yveather was mild, 27°c, which is a lot better than the 
predicted 33. I spent most of the time in my meditation cell, a dark 
room where I couldn ì see my hand in front of my eyes. The darkness 
ensures that there are minimal distractions. The cell even came with 
its own mosquito net, a real help since the centre is in a mosquito 
infested area. 

What to say about the meditation? It can 't really be descrihed, only 
experienced. The aim is to remove mental defilements and reach the 
pure State that the Buddha attained some 2 500 years ago. So I medi- 
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tated, and removed some of theýlotsam andjetsam accumulated in my 
unconscious mind. Atfirst tí was hard. There were so many distrac- 
tions. Every couple ofhours the ỉmam from the nearby mosque would 
chant prayers over a microphone. The Hindus were celebrating the 
Ganesh/estival, yvhich lastedfor 18 days of the 20-day course. Every 
evening I could hear loud music, dmmming and chanting as devotees 
honoured one of their /avourite gods, the chubby elephant-headed 
remover of obstacles. The/urther into the/estival, the louder the mu- 
sic became, with some added fireworks to test my samãdhi. India ừ 
constantly busying itsel/with religious and spiritual activities. Here 
we all were engaged in somepractice, whether it was Islamism, Hin- 
duism, or Vipassana meditation. 

‘Eyes downcast, eyes downcast, ” Goenka-ji, the Vipassana teacher, 
said on the evening discourse cassette tape. And with each passing 
day, I moved into deeper levels of the unconsciousness to remove 
impurities. I struggled to quiet the mind. And every day I had the 
same thoughts, over and over again. Perhaps it was because of my 
daily morning banana that I had now developed a monkey mind, I 
thought. Tovvards the end of the course I got so bored wtíh my own 
thoughts that I decided to try and stop thinking altogether, just to 
have a change. And then tí became clear that thoughts are just like 
every other thing in this universe — impermanent. And there really 
is no point assigning any importance to them. They arise and pass 
away. This is the law of nature. Everything arises andpasses away. 
And with this realừation I let go, just a little, of things I had become 
so attached to. ĨVhats the point in /retting about things that will in- 
evitably pass away? In my room, under the safety of my mosquito 
net, I continued the practice. And there really was no difference in 
sitting/ormeditation, or lying down, or showering, orwalking. The 
food lost its ýlavour, and I was eating only for nourishment and not 
for taste. Everything was simple and clear. 

On Day 20, mettã day, Ifelt so much lighter. There was no one for me 
to talk to. I was the only Westerner there and the other three female 
students did not speak English very well. So I wandered around by 
myself, looking at the beautiful trees and birds and butterýỉies at the 
centre. In the evening there was another of the regularpower cuts but 
since my eyes were no longer downcast, I was able to observe fire- 
fiies flying so slowly that they almost looked stationary. The female 
manager employed me in the kitchen in the late afternoon, to make 
sure I was properly extroverted and ready to face the yvorld again. 
Wtíh the female kitchen workers, I sat on the kitchen floor and helped 
them de-seed silk cotton. We opened brown pods as big as hands, 
and removed the silky substance from inside. It was uncanny to see 
how much cotton came out of such a small littlepod. Then the women 
stuffed the cotton into pillows that would be used at the centre. 
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The next morning I had my last wash at the centre. There were no 
showers, so we used the bucket System, yvhich yvorked much better 
than the actual showers ỉ've had in ỉndia. For breakfast we had a 
small bowl ofkhữ (ricepudding) and then it was time to take the bus 
back to Hyderabad. “May all beings be happy ” / chanted silently 
on the hus, looking at the manic traffic. May all heings be peaceful, 
be liberated. 


- Chantel Oosthuysen 


Shopping, Activities & Sites 

If you erýoy Indian bazaars don’t miss the íamous Thursday Market, where trad- 
ers come from all over the region to sell their wares, most notably silk, pearls, 
precious metals and Hyderabad’s famous glass bangles. The market is held in the 
Old Town adjacent to the Mecca Masjid. 

Lumbinĩ Park 

Meditators may enjoy a visit to Lumhinĩ Park, situated on a small island in the 
Hussain Sagar and home to one of the world’s largest stone Buddha statues. The 
17.5 metre tall statue sits in the middle of the lake and is only accessible hy boat. 
There is a boat Service every day (except Mondays) that takes people on the 15- 
minute ride to the island. 

The quaint park is 4 km from the Hyderabad Railway Station in the Nampally dis- 
trict of Central Hyderabad, and is a great place to catch often-spectacular sunrises 
and sunsets. 

Museums 

Pacing the city stadium, the Archaeological Museum has a small collection of 
Buddhist artefacts found in the area, along with life-size replicas of paintings 
from the Ạịantă Caves. The museum, hovvever, is most celebrated for its 4000- 
year-old Egyptian mummy. The museum is open everyday (except Pridays) from 
10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

The massive Salar Jang Museum contains over 35 000 antiques collected hy Sa- 
lar Jang III, a former Muslim ruler. On display are Indian and European paintings, 
outstanding Arahic calligraphy, religious objects from the major traditions, pre- 
cious jewellery, intricate woodcarvings, weapons, rare manuscripts and a variety 
of clocks. This collection is not to be missed hy museum enthusiasts. The museum 
is open everyday (except Pridays) from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Sleeping & Eating 


Most travellers preíer to stay in the areas of the Old Town and Central Hyderabad, 
surrounded hy all the historical monuments. The bulk of the hotels and restaurants 
are on Nampally, Station, and Bank roads in the Abids District, between the Hy- 
derabad (Nampally) Railway Station and the General Post OIBce (GPO). Although 
most of the cheap hotels are similar in quality, Hotel Suhail, in the alleyway be- 
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hind the GPO and next to the Ramakrishna Cinema, has been recommended as 
decent. Othenvise, just go with your intuition. The hotels Saptagiri, Aahwaa- 
nam, Jaya International, Taj Mahal, and Siddhartha are good options in the 
mid-range. The opulent Ritz Hotel—^with its gardens, tennis court, restaurants and 
fine views of the City—is a luxurious choice. The hotel, a íormer palace, is not far 
from the stunning white marble Birla Temple (between Hyderabad and Secunder- 
abad). 


Corning & Going 


There are three main train stations: Hyderabad (also known as Nampally), Secun- 
derabad and Kacheguda. Keep in mind that most of the long distance trains depart 
and arrive in Secunderabad (only a 20 minute auto-rickshaw ride away from Hy- 
derabad), so it’s best to check a timetable or go to the tourist counter at one of the 
stations to determine what’s available and from where the trains depart. If going to 
the Abids District, it’s best to get off at Kacheguda Station. 

Some major trains that pass through the area are: 

• G/S Bangalore Express 5091/5092 (Secunderabad-Gorakhpur) 

• Hyderabad Chennai Express 7053/7054 (Hyderabad-Chennai) 

• Andhra Express 2723/2724 (Hyderabad-New Delhi) 

• Hyderabad Howrah East Coast Express 7045/7046 (Hyderabad- 
Bhubaneshwar-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Secunderabad Kakinada Gautami Express 7047/7048 (Secunderabad- 
Bhubaneshwar-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Secunderabad Howrah Ealaknuma Express 2703/2704 (Secunderabad- 
Bhubaneshwar-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Secunderabad Rajendranagar Express 7091/7092 (Secunderabad-Vărãnasĩ- 
Patna) 

• Secunderabad Rajkot Express 7017/7018 (Secunderabad-Ahmedabad-Rajkot) 

• Secunderabad Bikaner Express 7037/7038 (Secunderabad-Ahmedabad- 
Bikaner) 

• Hyderabad Mumbai Hussainsagar Express 7001/7002 (Hyderabad-Pune- 
Mumbai CST) 

• Hyderabad Mumbai Express 7031/7032 (Hyderabad-Pune-Lonavala- 
Mumbai CST) 

• Manmad Kacheguda Express 7662/7663 (Kacheguda-Aurangabad-Manmad) 

There are bus stands all over Hyderabad, but the three main ones are: Imlibun, 
lubilee (Secunderabad), and Koti. You can catch both inter- and intra-state buses 
from Imlibun or lubilee, and local buses from Koti. 

Hyderabad is also well connected by air with Aights to Mumbai, Delhi, Banga- 
lore, Chennai and Kolkata. The Hyderabad airport is at Begampet, 8 km from the 
Abids. 
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Nãgãrjunakonda 


The ancient ruins of this important Buddhist center are located 150 km south-east 
of Hyderabad in the State of Andhra Pradesh. From the end of the 2"“* century BCE 
to the beginning of the 4"’ century CE, Năgărjunakonda was the heart of Buddhism 
in South India. During that time the city was called Vijaypur; the city is now named 
after the 2”‘* century Buddhist saint Năgãrjuna, who established the Middle-Path 
School (Madhyamika) and authored the íamous Mulamadhyamikakarika (‘Fun- 
damental Verses of the Middle Way’), in which Năgărjuna strives to dismantle all 
speculative opinions by showing how they are all inherently self-contradictory. 

During Năgãrjuna’s time, most monks were entangled in philosophical and meta- 
physical views and spent their days not in meditation, but in ceaseless debates over 
principles that rarely corresponded with reality. Seeing the folly in their behaviour, 
Năgărjuna rejected these constant verbal battles and encouraged the monks to re- 
tum to the middle path leading towards liberation from misery. Only by experi- 
ence, he taught, can a bhikkhu understand the Four Noble Truths and the teaching 
of Dependent Origination. The Buddha’s teaching, he reminded them, was not 
speculative, but empirical. 

Little is known about Năgãrjuna, and much of the biographical infonnation 
about him is shrouded in myth and legend. Ele is often credited with founding the 
Mahãyãna tradition, but his writings show almost no interest in the hodhisattva 
ideals so Central to Mahãyãna Buddhism. In his essay ‘Tntuitions of the Sublime,” 
Stephan Batchelor helps identify why Năgărjuna is such a unique and important 
íìgure in the history of Buddhism: “Năgãrjuna recovered the core liberating in- 
sights of the Buddha’s teaching and articulated them in an original and compelling 
language. He opened up the possibility of tradition being animated as much by 
contemporary voices as by reíerence to ancient discourses and encyclopedias.”'” 
Nãgărjuna was a Central íìgure in the revitalization of Buddhism in India during 
his time. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Nãgãjjuna, Vipassana International Meditation Centre 

Eighteen centuries ago in Sriparvata Hills, beside the Krishna River, Năgăijuna 
(Păli: Nãgãjjuna) established a university and meditation centre. Many monks, 
nuns and lay people from all over the Indian subcontinent came to leam the Dham- 
ma from him and later helped to spread the Buddha’s practical teachings all over 
South East Asia. 

The Andhra Pradesh Tourism Development Corporation is honouring the Bud- 
dha and Nãgãrjuna by developing a 285-acre park named Sriparvatha Ãrãma. 
Thirty-íìve acres of the park have been allotted for a Vipassana centre, Dhamma 
Năgãjjuna. The centre’s master plan will incorporate three sub-centres: one for 
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10-day courses, one for long courses, and one for Vipassana seminars and research 
íacilities. 

The 10-day course centre is completed, but accommodation is limited. Due to cur- 
rent space constraints many courses are currently only offered to a single gender at 
a time. Check the centre’s course schedule for more info. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Năgãjjuna, Vipassana International Meditation Centre 
Hill Colony, 

Nagarjunasagar 
Andhra Pradesh-502802 
Tel: [+91] (0)944-0139329 

E-mail: info@nagaiiuna.dhamma.org 
Website: www.nagaiiuna.dhamma.org 

Nãgãrjunakonda Museum 

Excavations in the 1950s and ‘60s have revealed an entire world of Buddhist life, 
including the remains of stũpas, monasteries, temples, statues and sculptures of 
scenes described in the Jãtaka tales. Prehistoric remnants also suggest that humans 
have been active in this region over a period of 200 000 years. After the govem- 
ment decided to flood the area by building the Năgãrjuna Sagar, one of the largest 
dams in the world, the Archaeological Survey of India carried all of its íìndings to 
the Nãgãiiunakonda Museum, built on an island in the middle of the world’s third 
largest artiíìcial lake. The museum is accessible by ferry Service everyday at 9:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Each ferry stays at the island for only 30 minutes beíore making 
the retum trip, so it’s best to take the moming ferry out and retum on the aíternoon 
boat. The museum is closed on Eridays. 


Sleeping & Eating 


For accommodation in this tiny town there are a few options to choose from, in- 
cluding Project House, Nagarjuna Resort, Konda Guest House and the Youth 
Hostel. The Vijay Vihar Complex, uphill from the Project House and priced in 
the mid-range, has excellent views and a good restaurant that is worth visiting 
even if you’re not staying there. Accommodation can be tight in town, so consider 
booking ahead. 


Corning & Going 


Năgărjunakonda is situated 150 km south-east of Hyderabad hy the Krishna River 
in the Sriparvatha Hills. If you want to make a day trip to Năgărjunakonda, the 
most convenient way is to hire a taxi or take one of the government deluxe tour 
buses from Hyderabad. If you want to spend the night, you can take an ordinary 
State bus or hop on a deluxe bus for a one-way ride. The nearest railway station is 
at Macherla, 22 km away, accessible by bus. 
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Kerala 


Kerala is India’s south-western most State, and a world unto its own. Distinguished 
by a long coast and meandering baclíwaters that define much of the geography, 
Kerala is a place of unique natural beauty. The fertile tropical climate is comple- 
mented by a relaxed culture coloured with rích colonial history and renowned for 
some of the most Progressive social politics in the country. 

Beginning in 1957, Kerala brought to power the íìrst ửeely-elected communist 
govemment in the world, initiating a System that continues to effectively govern 
the State according to democratic-socialist principles. Nuanced communist parties 
abound, and people are apt to complain about local politics, but Kerala has some 
of the best education, health and social Services in the country, and the highest 
literacy rate anyvvhere in the developing world. For many travellers, the friendly, 
laid-hack atmosphere of Kerala offers a welcome respite from the sensory-over- 
load so common elsevvhere in India. 

Unlike most other regions, Kerala isn’t dominated hy its larger cities; the 
State is a destination in its own right. Trivandrum (Malayalam: Thiruvana- 
nthapuram), the Capital city, serves as the gateway to Kerala’s Southern reach- 
es, but Cochin (Malayalam: Kochi), the largest and central-most city, is the 
main transport hub for travellers. Cochin consists of two main areas, hec- 
tic mainland Ernakulam and the charming island town of Fort Cochin, where 
we recommend you spend at least a night or two. Other great locales include 
Alleppey (Malayalam: Alappuzha), which offers access to Kerala’s magical back- 
waters; Varkala, a lovely beachside vacation town, and Munnar, a rural hill sta- 
tion. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Ketana, Kerala Vipassana Centre 

Dhamma Ketana is situated on a tranquil 5.2-acre former homestead in Cheri- 
yanad, a rural village near Chengannur town, south-east of Cochin. The centre 
is located among coconut groves in a very peaceílil and rural environment with 
relatively little disturbance, and in spite of its apparent remoteness, the site is well 
connected hy road and rail. 

Dhamma Ketana (‘Sign of Dhamma’) was established in 2006, and the current 
facilities are rustic and rather spartan. Much of the centre operates out of an old 
converted Keralan country house on the property, hut construction on new accom- 
modation has expanded the course capacity to 50 students. Although Dhamma 
Ketana has few amenities to offer, the spirited community of local meditators is 
striving to develop a truly International centre. All courses are conducted in Eng- 
lish and Malayalam. Poreign students are truly welcome, and foreign servers are 
always needed. 
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Dhamma Ketana suffers from the tropical heat of South India, and sitting courses 
in this climate can be arduous. Poreign students are advised to attend only during 
the cool season (October to March) when temperatures are usually quite reason- 
able. Expect warm aữernoons, and dress accordingly. Mosquito nets are provided 
for all beds at the centre. 

The centre is easily accessible. Travel by train or bus to Chengannur or Mave- 
likara, both about 8 km away from Dhamma Ketana. From either town, hire an 
autorickshaw and ask the driver to take you to Ottappees at Cheriyanad. Expect a 
15-30 minute ride, depending on road conditions. You may pass the centre while 
driving; if so, ask the driver to stop. Otherwise it’s a short walk to the centre from 
the village junction of Ottapees. A good map is available at the centre website. 

Contact: 

Dhamma Ketana, Vipassana Meditation Centre 
Mampra p.o. Kodukulanji (vía) Chengannur 
Alleppey District 
Kerala-689508 

E-mail: info@ketana.dhamma.org 
Website: www.dhammaketana.tripod.com 


Sleeping & Eating 


We recommend passing through Cochin en route to Dhamma Ketana. The city’s 
islands are íamous for their eclectic blend of Indian, European and Chinese cul- 
tural landscapes. Cochin’s charm is found in its ancient temples, palaces, churches, 
mosques, synagogues, Kathakali períonnances and laid-back atmosphere. Budget 
and mid-range accommodation on the island of Fort Cochin include the tourist 
homes Tharavadu, Elite and Grace. If you’re looking to bask in luxury, check 
out Malabar House. If you stay on the mainland in Ernakulam, economical rooms 
can be found at Basoto Lodge and hotels Sea King and Hakoba. Elotels Paulson 
Park, Sangeetha, Aiswarya and the YMCA, are good mid-range choices, while 
the Taj Residency is the primary high-end spot. Go to Arul Jyoti or Jaya Café in 
the mid-range Woodland’s Hotel for vegetarian fare. 


Corning & Going 


Both of Kerala’s two main cities, Trivandrum and Cochin (Emakulam), are well 
connected to other cities in India by air, rail and bus. To get to Dhamma Ketana, 
take a train or bus to Chengannur or Mavelikara, both about 8 km from the centre. 
From either town, hire an auto rickshaw and ask the driver to take you to Ottappees 
at Cheriyanad: expect a 15-30 minute ride, depending on road conditions. You may 
pass the centre while driving; if so, ask the driver to stop. Othenvise, it’s a short 
walk to the centre from the village junction of Ottappees. A good map is available 
at the centre website. 
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The East: 
Kolkata 


When most people think of Kolkata (íormerly Calcutta), they often corýure up im- 
ages of unending filth, heart-wrenching poverty, cmmbling colonial architecture, 
habitual Aoods or íamines and chronic political unrest. As India’s second largest 
city and the site of intense inundation due to íorces of nature, Kolkata is a dynamic 
and struggling metropolis. By taking time to soak in the city and encounter its 
population of 14 million, hovvever, visitors are also likely to discover the richness 
of one of India’s most vihrant cities, long known for its arts, culture and easy- 
going attitude. 

Monsoon Waming: If you’re visiting during the rainy season (between June and 
September), keep in mind that Kolkata gets the most rain in all of India, if not 
the world. During severe stonns, manhole covers are removed to accommodate 
the waters, and several people die each year hy íalling into the sevvers. When it 
rains, do as the locals do and wait for the streets to drain. If you absolutely need to 
get someplace, stay close to the walls of buildings. Aside from being dangerous, 
walking in floodwaters can also be harmful to your health. As elsewhere in India, 
Kolkata’s garbage collection and sanitation is poor, and floodwaters are thick with 
reíuse. Umbrellas are of little use here; long raincoats offer more reliable protec- 
tion. Even better: visit during other months of the year! 

Site-Sitting 

Dhamma Gaọgã, Vipassana Centre 

Situated on the banks of the sacred Ganges River in a suburb of Kolkata, Dhamma 
Gangấs tranquil atmosphere is supportive for meditators striving to observe the 
ever-changing flow of mind and body. When arriving at the centre aíter travelling 
through the noisy city for an hour, most people are astonished at the quiet sur- 
roundings of the centre. 

Pormerly the residence and offìce of a wealthy merchant, the property was pur- 
chased hy local meditators in 1988, becoming the íìrst Vipassana centre in eastern 
India. The large, almost medieval looking 3-storeyed building was constructed in 
the early 1900s and can accommodate up to 50 students. 

Dhamma Gangă is a peaceíul place to contemplate the Ganges of Dhamma within. 
10-day courses are held tvvice monthly; Satipatthãna and 3-day courses for old 
students are oííered several times a year. 
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Contact: 

Dhamma Gangă, Kolkata Vipassana Centre 
Bara Mandir Ghat; Harishchandra Dutta Road 
Panihatí (Sodepur) 

Dt. 24 Parganas 

West Bengal-743176 

Tel: [+91] (0)33-5532855 

City Offìce: 

9 Bondeld Lane 
Kolkata 

West Bengal-700001 
Tel: [+91] (0)33-2421767/-2428043 

E-mail: info@ganga.dhai'nma.org 
Website: www.ganga.dhamma.org 

Activities, Sites & Volunteer Opportunities 

Indian Museum 

This impressive 19“' century museum is not to be missed by the Dhamma pilgrim. 
Welcoming you to the museum is an original Asokan lion Capital, giving a taste 
of the Dhamma art that the museum houses. The archaeology gallery has a vast 
collection of Buddha statues, as well as Asoka’s massive Barhut Gateway, which 
depicts the Buddha’s life. There is also the rock edict found in the northem Rajast- 
hani town of Bairath (íonnerly Viratnagar), in which Asoka declares that after two 
years of practice he entered the Buddha’s noble community (i.e. reached at least 
the íìrst stage of awakening). 

The most important exhibit for meditators are the Buddha’s relics in the Terracotta 
Gallery (if you íìnd it’s closed, don’t be shy; ask the stalĩ to open it for you). If 
you can, bring a magniíying glass so you can closely inspect the relics beíore 
meditating. 

The museum is on the coraer of Sudder St. and Chowringhee Rd. and is open 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. everyday, except Mondays. Weekends are usually more 
crowded, so if you feel like having a more tranquil meditation in the presence of 
the relics, try to go on a weekday. 

Asiatic Society 

The Asiatic Society on Park St., built in 1814, was the íìrst museum in Asia, and 
exhibits an Asokan stone edict from Orissa, an array of Tibetan Buddhist cloth 
paintings (thangka), a vast library and interesting botanical specimens. The mu- 
seum is open Monday to Priday, 8:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

Mother Theresa’s Missionaries of Charity 

Mother Theresa was the quintessence of selAessness, dedicating her entire life to 
serving humankind by nursing the wounds of Kolkata’s downtrodden. The ‘Saint 
of the Gutters’ established several projects, including Nirmal Hriday (for the dy- 
ing), Shanti Nagar (for lepers), Prem Dan (for the mentally ill), and Nirmala Shi- 
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shu Bhavan (for children). If you are interested in supporting these prọịects by 
scrubbing Aoors, dressing wounds, cooking food, taking care of children or the 
ill, and acknowledging the starkest misery imaginable, go to Mother Theresa’s 
House/Missionaries of Charity at 54A lagadish Chandra (JC) Bose Rd. The phone 
numbers are [+91] (0)33-2452277/-2447115/-2491400. Volunteers are asked to 
donate at least one week of their time. 

Last month I had one of the most moving yveeks of my life. I volun- 
teered with the Missionaries of Charity, the order of sisters set up by 
Mother Theresa in the 1950s. My first three days were spent at an 
orphanage with handicapped children who were ahandoned by their 
/amilies. These kids, starving for love and attention, were a huge 
hand/ul. Ifed them, washed their sheets, massaged theiryvarped bod- 
ies, sang them songs, and tickled them until they gave me the widest 
smiles. These little beings taught me how precious life can be. 

The next three days were spent at a home for the dying. Impoverished 
people are collectedfrom the slums and brought to the home in order 
to live their remaining days with slightly more comfort and dignity. 

When I wasn ì yvashing their plastic bed sheets, I was/eeding them, 
administering medicine, or massaging their atrophied limbs. Being 
in a room full of so many destitute people on the verge of death was 
unlike anything I had ever encountered before, both mentally and 
physically. Some moments I felt waves of love and compassion flow 
through my consciousness, while other moments I felt as if I were 
going to completely break down from heartbreak and exhaustion. 
During these emotional storms, my practice of observing the hreath 
anchored me amidst the perils of depression. 

My last day of duty, which was more of a visit than anything, was 
at the Titagarh Leprosy Centre in a small village about one hour 
outside the City, where more than 400patients and theirfamilies live. 

The centre has a school, health clinic, an artificial limb centre, and 
a handloom unit, whose 50 looms produce the sarees and bedsheets 
for all the sisters in India, as yvell as the bandages and gauze for all 
the missions in Kolkata. The centre also trains people in carpentì-y 
agriculture and animal husbandry. ĨVatching the patients overcome 
their physical limitations was truly one of the most beautựul things 
I have ever seen. 

Although my week of work here seemed insignificant to the lifelong 
commitment of the Mother ’s nuns, deep down I know that it was not. 

The experience here has given me an entirely new perspective on 
the /ragility of life and the radical importance of fuUy living every 
moment with appreciation, gratitude and a sense of what it means 
to serve selýlessly. 


-American ‘Dhamma Bum’ 
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Rabindra Bharati Museum 

For Rabindranath Tagore, inner peace hegan with the cultivation 
and elaboration of a sense of the intimate, loving relatedness to a 
personalừed divinepresence. He gave this felt relationship centrality 
in every event in every moment. Hepermitted hừ daily experience to 
resonate between immediate facts and cosmic concern...God didnì 
exist as a separate old man in the sky, but there was a heartheat 
evolviìig within every moment. 

- Paul Pleischman, Cultivating Inner Peace 

Dr. Fleischman’s words about the legendary Nobel Prize Laureate remind us to 
keep life in proper perspective, filled with love and action. The Rabindra Bharati 
Museum, also known as Tagore House, was the birth and death place of Rahindra- 
nath Tagore. Besides his accomplishments in poetry and prose, Tagore also painted 
and composed music. Anyone visiting Kolkata who is interested in the life and 
works of Tagore should not hypass this íascinating storehouse of original works. 

The Borderland 

I saw, in the tvvilight of Aagging consciousness, 

My body Aoating down an ink-black stream 
With its mass of feelings, with its varied emotion, 

With its many-coloured life-long store of memories, 

With its Autesong. And as it driữed on and on 

Its outlines dimmed; and among íamiliar ừee-shaded 

Villages on the banks, the sounds of evening 

Worship grew faint, doors were closed, lamps 

Were covered, boats were moored to the ghats. Crossings 

From either side of the stream stopped; night thickened; 

From the forest-branches fading birdsong oíĩered 
Self-sacrifìce to a huge silence. 

Dark íormlessness settled over all diversity 

Of land and water. As shadow, as particles, my body 

Fused with endless night. I came to rest 

At the altar of the stars. Alone, amazed, I stared 

Upwards with hands clasped and said: ‘Sun, you have removed 

Your rays: show now your loveliest, kindliest fonn 

That I may see the Person who dwells in me as in you.’ 

- Rabindranath Tagore 


The museum is open everyday from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., except Saturdays 
when it closes at 2:00 p.m. It is located at 6/4 Dwarakanath Tagore Lane, not far 
from the famous Marble Palace, one of the most eccentríc museums of art in the 
world, with its Victorían bríc-a-bracs next to masterpieces by Rubins, Reynolds, 
Muríllo and Titian. 
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Belur Math 

On the west bank of the Hooghly River, north of the city, is the headquarters of the 
Ramakrishna Mission íounded by the renowned Hindu mystic Swami Vivekananda 
in 1897. Swami Vivekananda is best remembered for his impassioned speech call- 
ing for inter-religious tolerance and harmony at the Parliament of World Religions 
in Chicago in 1893. Belur Math is a tranquil comer of the city and a wonderftil 
place to contemplate universal compassion. In line with the Mission’s message of 
the unity of all religions, Belur Math’s main building resembles a temple, mosque, 
and church, depending on the angle it’s seen from. The premises are open every- 
day from 6:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

The powerful Dakshineshwar Kali 
Temple across the river is the spot 
where Sri Ramakrishna, Vivekanan- 
da’s guru, lived, meditated, and awak- 
ened to a deep understanding of our 
common humanity. 


Greed brings woe, 

while charity is all happiness. 

- Ramakrishna 


Sleeping & Eating 


Despite all the budget tourists who pass through Kolkata, there always seems to be 
a lack of available rooms; it’s best to book ahead, or arrive in the moming so you 
have time to look around. The Chowringhee area (Sudder Street and its neighbor- 
ing lanes) is a travellers’ haunt, full of guest houses, restaurants, money changers, 
travel agents and internet cafés. 

Those travelling on a budget can try their luck at the Salvation Army Guest 
House, Hotel Maria, Modern Lodge, Times Guest House, Tourist Inn, Neelam 
Guest House and East End Hotel. 

The Mahãbodhi Society on Bankim Chateqee St. (opposite the ‘swimming pool,’ 
near College Street), is a bít far from the tourist conveniences and has potentially 
beautiíul rooms that lack proper care. The strengths of this place are that you can 
meditate in the shrine room, which has Buddha relics; there is also a free homeo- 
pathic clinic downstairs in case you get sick. 

If you decide to volunteer with the Missionaries of Charity, Monica House or 
Connie Chatterjee House (women only) next to the Mother House on JC Bose 
Rd. are both great, family-style choices. 

Chowringhee also has a few mid-range choices, such as the Gujral Lodge, Lind- 
say Guest House and Hotel Lindsay. North of Chowringhee, in the BBD Bagh 
area, you can stay at the Central Guest House or Broadway Hotel. For those who 
want to live in the style and comíort of the Raj, the Tollygunge Golf Club (on the 
outskirts of town) may be for you. If you want to be closer to the action, Chow- 
ringhee offers the museum-like Fairlawn Hotel or Lytton Hotel. Kolkata is one 
of the few cities where you can íìnd hve-star hotels such as The Oberoi Grand 
Hotel and The Taj Bengal. 
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The Chowringhee district is filled with restaurants and it’s best to follow your 
intuition. Outside of Chowringhee, there are some interesting eateries to explore 
including Suruchi on Elliot St. near Lower Circular Rd. (the same road as the tram 
tracks). This restaurant is run by the AU Bengal Women’s Union, a cooperative that 
prepares dynamite Indian food and sells locally produced arts and craữs. Keep in 
mind that the restaurant is open for lunch until 5:00 pm. The Hare Krishna Bak- 
ery on the coraer of Russell and Middleton is totally vegetarian and has all sorts of 
baked goods, macaroni and pizzas. It’s best to go early for a wider selection. The 
Health Food Center at 8/1 Dr. U.N. Brahmachari St. (Louden St.) has a variety of 
dried ửuits, nuts, bread, good cheese, cookies and cereal. Their mission statement 
is “Eat food: Don’t allow food to eat you.” 


Corning & Going 


When hanging around any of the bus or train stations in Kolkata, make sure to be 
extra careíul with your belongings as these stations are notorious for pickpockets 
and thieves. 

Kolkata has two major train stations: Howrah and Sealdah. Unless you’re travel- 
ling north to Darjeeling or Siliguri, you will most likely be using Howrah station, 
which is on the west bank of the Hooghly River. Kolkata has two tourist reserva- 
tion oíBces: 6 Eairlie Place (near BBD Bagh) and 14 Strand Rd. 

Both oííìces are open Monday to Saturday from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and 1:30 
p.m. to 4:00 p.m., and on Sundays from 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. If you find these 
places overly crowded, ask where you can íìnd another computerized reservation 
oííìce that is not limited to foreigners, as these are often (but not always) less busy. 
The best altemative to these ohhces, as always, is to make on-line reservations at 
your own convenience. 

Some convenient trains that arrive in and depart from Kolkata are: 

• Poorva Express 2303/2304 (Howrah/Kolkata-Mughalsarai-New Delhi) 

• Poorva Express 2381/2382 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayã-Vărănasĩ-New Delhi) 

• Rajdhani Express 2301/2302 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayă-Delhi) 

• Rajdhani Express 2305/2306 (Howrah/Kolkata-Patna-New Delhi) 

• Rajdhani Express 2313/2314 (Sealdah/Kolkata-Gayă-Mughalsarai- 
New Delhi) 

• Howrah Kalka Mail 2311/2312 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayã-Delhi) 

• Howrah Gayă Express 3023/3024 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayă) 

• Sriganganagar Udyan Abhatooían Express 3007/3008 (Howrah/Kolkata- 
Patna-Mughalsarai-New Delhi) 

• Muzzafarpur Express 5227/5228 (Howrah/Kolkata-Muzzafarpur) 

• Howrah Gorakhpur Express 5047/5048/5049/5050 (Howrah/Kolkata-Hajipur- 
Gorakhpur) 
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• Howrah Dehra Dun Upasana Express 3103/3104 (Howrah/Kolk;ata-Patna- 
Vărănasĩ-Haridwar-Dehra Dun) 

• Sealdah Jammu Tawi Express 3151/3152 (Sealdah/Kolkata-Vărănasĩ- 
Pathankot-Iammu Tawi) 

• lodhpur Express 2307/2308 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayã-Mughalsarai-Agra- 
Jaipur-Jodhpur) 

• Sealdah laipur Express 2985/2986 (Sealdah/Kolkata-Gayă-Mughalsarai- 
Agra-Jaipur) 

• Howrah Ahmedabad Express 8033/8034 (Howrah/Kolkata-Jalgaon- 
Ahmedabad) 

• Howrah Mumbai Mail 2809/2810 (Howrah/Kolkata-Nagpur-Wardha-Jalgaon- 
Nasik-Igatpuri-Mumbai CST) 

• Howrah Mumbai Mail 2321/2322 (Howrah/Kolkata-Gayă-Mughalsarai- 
Igatpuri-Mumbai CST) 

• Gitanjali Express 2859/2860 (Howrah/Kolkata-Igatpuri-Nasik-Nagpur- 
Bhubaneshwar-Mumbai CST) 

• Lokmanya Tilak Express 1051/1052 & 2101/2102 (Howrah/Kolkata-Nasik- 
Igatpuri-LT/Mumbai) 

• Howrah Bhubaneshwar Dhauli Express 2821/2822 (Howrah/Kolkata- 
Bhubaneshwar) 

• Howrah Bhubaneshwar Jan Shatabdi Express 2073/2074 (Howrah/Kolkata- 
Bhubaneshwar) 

• Howrah Hyderabad East Coast Express 7044/7045 (Howrah/Kolkata- 
Bhubaneshwar-Hyderabad) 

• Howrah Secunderabad Express 2703/2704 (Howrah/Kolkata-Bhubaneshwar- 
Secunderabad) 

For those who want to attempt the rougher journey to or from Kolkata by bus, it’s 
most convenient to use the bus stand north of the Maiden, near Chowringhee. Un- 
less necessary, it is advisable to travel by train. 

Kolkata has Aight connections to almost every major city in India, and is a great 
place to íìnd cheap Aights to other Asian countries. Kolkata’s airport is about an 
hour away from the city. You can catch a direct bus from the Indian Airlines oíĩìce 
that leaves about every two hours (check timings at the oíĩìce). Altemately, you 
can hire a taxi from the pre-paid kiosk on Sudder St. 
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Dhauli (Kaỉinga) 


Dhauli is located near the Capital city of Bhubaneswar in the eastera State of Orissa. 
Around 260 BCE, Dhauli became the site where Emperor Asoka took part in the 
bloodiest conquest of his reign. Rather than íeeling courageous and powerful, the 
horrihc massacre disgusted Asoka the Terrible,’ forcing him to question whether 
his policies of ‘might makes right’ were the best ways to expand his empire. 

Site-Sitting 

Dhauli Hill 

Shortly after the Kalinga war, Asoka leamed the Dhamma and retumed to Dhauli, 
where at the base of Dhauli Hill, he inscribed edicts into a rock detailing his shift in 
attitude, his evolved views on proper govemance, and principles of sĩla. The rock 
edicts are found on the main road at the base of Dhauli Hill. 

The graceílil Shanti Stũpa crowns the hill, testilỳing to the Dhamma’s magniíì- 
cence and the peaceílilness that the Buddha’s teachings offer humanity. Meditat- 
ing at this tranquil spot helps us remember the Buddha’s path of non-violence 
and compassion, which prescribes not battles with other beings, but with our own 
mental dehlements of greed, hatred and delusion. 

Bhubaneswar is the closest place to find a roof over your head and a bite to eat. The 
Orissan Capital is crowded with extravagant Hindu temples (many of which non- 
Hindus are prohibited from entering), a State museum and tribal research centre, 
and a íascinating botanical garden. The omate Hindu and Jain caves on Udaiagiri 
and Khandagiri hills are worth a visit if time pemiits. The hills face each other and 
are located a couple of kilometres west of the City. 


Sleeping & Eating 


Most of the accommodation is in the vicinity of Bhubaneswar’s train station. Bud- 
get travellers can try their luck at the hotels Janpath, Gajapati, or the Venus Ni- 
vas. Mid-range options include the Tourist Rest House, Kenilworth Hotel & 
Rooftop Restaurant and Hotel Prachi Bhubaneshvvar, while luxury altematives 
include the Hotel Kalinga Asok and the temple-like Oberoi Hotel, located on the 
outskirts of town. You can find an excellent vegetarian meal at the pricey Hare 
Krisbna Restaurant, or a cheaper, yet tasty veg-thãli at the Modern South In- 
dian Hotel behind the Rajmahal Hotel. Reíer to the previous section for food and 
accommodation in Bhubaneshwar. 
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Corning & Going 


Dhauli is located 8 km South of Bhubaneshwar on the road towards Puri and 

Konark. You can easily reach there by bus, rickshaw or taxi. Bhubaneshwar is 

connected hy air and rail to most major Indian cities. Some convenient trains 

are: 

• Gitanjali Express 2859/2860 (Mumbai CST-Igatpuri-Nasik-Nagpur- 
Bhubaneshwar-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Hyderabad Howrah East Coast Express 7045/7046 (Hyderabad-Bhubanesh- 
war-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Secunderabad Kakinada Gautami Express 7047/7048 (Secunderabad- 
Bhubaneshwar-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Secunderabad Howrah Ealaknuma Express 2703/2704 (Secunderabad- 
Bhubaneshwar-Howrah/Kolkata) 

• Lokmanya Tilak Express 1051/1052 & 2101/2102 (Howrah/Kolkata-Nasik- 
Igatpuri-LT/Mumbai) 

• Howrah Bhubaneshwar Dhauli Express 2821/2822 (Howrah/Kolkata- 
Bhubaneshwar) 

• Howrah Bhubaneshwar Jan Shatabdi Express 2073/2074 (Howrah/Kolkata- 
Bhubaneshwar) 

• Howrah Secunderabad Express 2703/2704 (Howrah/Kolkata-Bhubaneshwar- 
Secunderabad) 

• Puri New Delhi Purushottam Express 2801/2802 (Puri-Bhubaneshwar- 
Mughalsarai-Allahabad-Kanpur-New Delhi) 

• Bhubaneshwar New Delhi Rạịdani Express 2421/2422/2443/2444 
(Bhubaneshwar-Kanpur-New Delhi) 
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Lalitgiri, Ratnagiri & Udaigiri 395 


Lalitgiri, Ratnagiri & Udaigiri 


AU located near Bhubaneswar in the State of Orissa, these three ancient hilltop mo- 
nastic complexes are off the beaten pilgrimage path, and thus receive few visitors. 
At all of these sites, you will find the Standard temple, monastery, and stũpa ruins 
that Uourished between the 6*'' and 12''' centuries. Although the ruins at Ratnagiri 
have the most extensive set of monuments, it was at Lalitgiri where relics of the 
Buddha were discovered. 


Sleeping & Eating 


Besides a few chai stands, there is nowhere to eat and there is no accommodation 
around these sites. Your best bet is to either make a longer day trip from Bhu- 
baneshwar or shorter one from Cuttack. If you stay in Cuttack, Hotel Adarsh in 
the Banwarilal Moda Market is a decent budget option for a bed and a bite to eat; 
while Panthanivas Tourist Bungalow in Buxi Bazaar and Hotel Ashoka in Col- 
lege Square are decent mid-range choices. 


Corning & Going 


If you want to visit all three sites in one day from Cuttack (75 km), you need to hire 
a taxi to bring you around to the sites. You can also take a State bus from Cuttack 
to Lalitgiri (60 km) and then hire an auto rickshaw to take you to Udaigiri 
(8 km) and Ratnagiri (5 km past Udaigiri). From Bhubaneshwar, taxis are avail- 
able, but very costly. You can take a bus to Cuttack (1 hour), and then move 
from there. 
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Timeline of the Buddha’s Life 


Western scholarly sources State that the Buddha’s birth was 563 BCE. Most Bud- 

đhists, on the other hand, believe his birth to be in 623 BCE. While impossible to 

know the precise dates, we use the Buddhist System for the followmg timeline: 

• 623 BCE: Siddhattha Gotama, the Buddha-to-be, is born in Lumbinĩ into the 
royal Sakya íamily. 

• 607 BCE: The 16-year old Siddhattha weds the beautiíul Koliyan princess 
Yasodharã. 

• 594 BCE: The 29-year old Siddhattha leaves the royal boundaries for the íìrst 
time and sees the ‘Eour Sights’: an old person, a sick person, a coq5se and 

a saint. He is shocked hy the íìrst three sites as he did not know what age, 
disease and death were, but is inspired hy the saint’s serenity and resolves to 
find a way out of suffering. Shortly after his son Rahulă is bom, Siddhattha 
secretly leaves the royal household at night in search of liberation. 

• 588 BCE: After six years of practising absorption concentration meditations 
and extreme asceticism, Siddhattha attains Enlightenment in Bodhgayă and 
then travels to Sãmăth to teach his discovery to his íornier ascetic compan- 
ions. 

• 587 BCE: Siddhattha, now the Buddha, retums home to Kapilavatthu to teach 
the Dhamma to his family and clan members. 

• 586 BCE: King Bimbisăra offers the Buddha and newly íormed Saủgha his 
royal park, the Bamboo Grove ( VeỊuvana). The Buddha accepted the donation 
and from that point onwards bhikkhus were allowed to dwell in permanent 
monasteries. 

• 567 BCE: The Buddha announces that Săvatthĩ will be his primary dwelling 
spot for the rest of his rainy-seasons so that meditators would know where 
he was and could receive instructions directly from him. Erom that time 
onwards, the Buddha spent every rains-retreat (20“’ to 44“') in Săvatthĩ except 
his last one, when he stayed in Vesălĩ. 

• 543 BCE: After the spending his last rainy season in Vesălĩ, the Buddha 
walks to—and passes away at—Kusinără. Three months following his death, 
the Eirst Buddhist Council is convened and the Păli Canon is íormed. 
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Glossary 


This glossary lists words you may come across while on pilgrimage. It covers a 
broad smorgasbord of categories. More detailed lists speciÊc to food and language 
can be found in the ‘Travelling in India’ section of this book. 

The following abbreviations have been used to indicate the source-language of 
the word (where it is not English), or in the case of ‘N’, to indicate a proper noun 


(name). 

H Hindi 

N Proper Name 

p Pãli 


A 

abhidhamma (P); abhidharma (H): 
higher dhamma; analytical details of the 
entire tìeld of mind and matter 
ãcariya (P); ãcãrya (H): teacher 
acchã (H): ‘ok’; Tunderstand’ 
adhitthãna (P): strong determination 
adinnãdãna (P): taking what has not been 
given 

adivasi (H): tribal person 
agarbhati (H/S): incense 
aggasãvaka (P): disciples 
aggi (P); ag, agni (H): tìre 
ãjĩva (P): livelihood 
amla (H/S): Indian gooseberry 
anãgãmĩ (P): one who will be rebom at 
most one more time in a high celestial 
plane (See Note 1 for more details) 
ãnanda (H/S): bliss 

Ãnanda (N-P): The Buddha’s cousin and 
personal attendant for the last 25 years 
of his life; heard and memorized all 
of the Buddha’s teachings; recited the 
teachings at the Pirst Councii in Rajgir 
ãnãpãnasati (P): awareness of respiration 
Anãthapindika (N-P): title meaning one 
who gives food to those who are hungry 
anattã (P); anãtma (H/S): no-self, with- 
out substance, without essence, without 
ownership 
anda (P): dome 
angrezi (H): foreigner 
ani (T): Tibetan nun 


s Sanskrit 

T Tibetan 

u Urdu 


anicca (P); anitya (H/S): impermanence 
arahant (P); arahat (H/S): liberated be- 
ing; one who has eliminated all mental 
impurities (See Note 1 for more details) 
ãrãma (P): park, forest 
ariya (P): noble one (See Note 1 for more 
details) 

ariya atthangika magga (P): Noble 
Eightíold Path leading to liberation from 
suíĩering 

ariya-sacca (P): noble tmth 
ÃsãỊha (N-H/S): June-July 
ashram, asram (H/S): spiritual coinmu- 
nity centre; retreat centre 
Asoka (N-P); Ashoka, Asoka (N-H): In- 
dian emperor of 3^^^ century who spread 
the Dhamma throughout Asia 
attã (P); self 

auto rickshaw (H): three-wheeled motor- 
ized vehicle; usually reĩerred to as ‘auto’ 
avatar (H/S): incaraation of a deity 
avijjã (P): ignorance; illusion 
ayurveda (H/S): Indian herbal medical 
System 

azan (U): Muslim call to prayer 

B 

bãbã (H/S): Indian saint; father; term of 
respect 

babu (H): low level clerical work;er; 

derogatory term 
bachão (H): help! 
bachchã (H): child 
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bachché (H): children 

bagh (H): garden 

bahadur (H): brave 

bahut acchã (H): very good 

baksheesh (H): bribe, tip 

bandar (H): monkey 

bandh (H): closed; general strike 

banyan (H): Indian fig ứee 

bala (P): íorce, steength 

basti (H): Jain temple 

Bauddh (N-H): Buddhist 

barã (H): big 

bãzãr (H): market 

ben (H): sister 

bhagavã (P): the Enlightened One 
Bhagavãn (H/S): God 
bhãĩ (H): brother 

bhakta (H/S): one who practises bhakti 
bhakti (H/S): devotion 
bhãng (H): marijuana 
bhanga (P): total dissolution; apparent so- 
lidity of body is felt as subtle vibrations 
Bhante (P): Venerable One 
Bhãrat (N-H): India 
bhãva (P): process of becoming 
Bhavan (H): building 
bhãvanã (P/H/S) -mental development, 
meditation 

bhavatu sabba mangalam (P): may all 
be happy 

bhikkhu (P); bhikshu (H/S): monk 
bhikkhunĩ (P); bhikshunĩ (H/S): nun 
bhojnalay (H): simple restaurant; 
caíeteria 

bideshi (H): íoreigner 
bĩdi (H): small, hand-rolled tobacco leaf 
containing tobacco 
bindĩ (H): íorehead mark 
bodhi (P): supreme wisdom 
bodhi-dhãtu (P): vibration of bodhi 
bodhisatta (P); bodhisattva (H/S): 
someone sứiving to become a Buddha 
who is on the verge of enlightenment but 
renounces it to help others attain it 
bojjhanga (P): íactor of enlightenment 
Brahma (P/H/S): creator god in Hindu 
tradition 

brahmãcaraya (P); brahmãcari (H/S): 
living life of purity; chaste 


brahmin (P/H): a member of the Hindu 
priestly caste (highest) 

Buddha (N-P): &lly enlightened being 
Buddha-Dhamma (P); Bauddha- 
Dharma (H): Buddha’s teaching 
Buddha-dhãtu (P): vibration of the 
Buddha 

Buddha-sãsana (P): era when Buddha’s 
teachings are present 
Buddhãnussati (P): remembering the 
qualities of the Buddha 
burka (U): one-pieced garment wom by 
Muslim women that covers them from 
head to toe. 
bustĩ (H): slum 

c 

cakka (P): wheel 
candra (H/S): moon 
cantonment: administrative and/or mili- 
tary area left over ửom the British era. 
caste: a person’s hereditary socio-eco- 
nomic position 

cetiya (P); caitya (H) : Buddhist temple or 
place of meditation 
chalo (H): ‘let’s go’ 
chang (T): Tibetan barley beer 
chappals (H): sandals 
charas (H): hashish 
charpoy (H): rope bed 
chauki (H/S): high Seat 
chela (H/S): disciple 
chomo (T): Tibetan nun 
chorten (T): pagoda 
chowk (H): intersection; marketplace 
chowkidar (H): guard 
chuba (T): dress wom by Tibetan women 
citta (P); citra (S): mind 
crore (H); 10 million 

D 

dacoit (H): robber 

Dalit (H): preíerred tenn for members of 
the ‘untouchable’ lowest caste 
dãna (H/P): donation 
dargah (U): burial of Muslim saint 
darshan, darsan (H/S): seeing, observ- 
ing; viewing a deity or guru 
deva (H/P/S): celestial being 
deva-loka (P): celestial plane 
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dhaba (H): Street vendor (food) 
dhamma (P): Nature; Buddha’s teaching; 

characteristic; element 
dhammacakka (P): wheel of dhanima 
dhammacãrĩ (P): one who practises the 
dhamma 

dhammadãna (P): donation of dhamma 
dhamma-dhãtu (P): vibration of dhamma 
dhammadũta (P): messenger of dhamma 
dhammaniyamani (P): rule of law 
dhammãnussati (P): remembering 
qualities of dhamma 
dhammavihãrĩ (P): one who dwells in 
dhamma 

dhanyavãd (H): thankyou 
dharamsala, dharamshaỉa (H): pilgrim’s 
rest house 

dharma (H/S): law of nature, religion 
dharmika (H/S): religious person 
dharna (H): nonviolent protest 
dhãtu (P): vibration 
dhobi-wallah/-walIi (H): laundry-man/ 
-woman 

dhotĩ (H): a traditional sarong-like cloth 
that wraps around the legs; wom by 
Hindu men 

dhyãna (H/S); jhãna (P): State of mental 
absorption 

dibbacakkhu (P): divine sight 
ditthi (P): view, belief, dogma, theory 
dohã (H): two-line poem, couplet 
domanassupãyãsã (P): inental anguish 
dosa (P): aversion 

dukkha (H/P/S): misery; dissatisfaction 
dupatta (H): woinen’s scarf 

E 

ekãyano maggo (P): one and only path 
eve-teasing: sexual harassment 

F 

fakỉr (U): Muslim religious mendicant 
(H): movie 

G 

gadi (H): vehicle (i.e. inotor-gadi; rail- 
gadi) 

gandã (H): dirty 
gandha (P): íragrant 


gandhabba (P): celestial musician 
ganj (H): market 
gaon, grãm (H): village 
garam (H): hot 
geyser (H): hot water heater 
ghat (H/S): steps and/or a landing 
on a riverbank; range of hills 
ghazal (U): sad love song 
ghcc (H/S): clariũed butter 
giri (P): hill 
giri (H): love song 

gompa (T): Tibetan Buddhist monastery 

grihastha (H/S): householder 

gufã (H): cave 

gundã (H): hooligan 

gurdwara (H): Sikh temple 

guru (H/S): respected teacher 

H 

Harijan (H): name given by Gandhi 
to ‘untouchables’ 
harmika (H): dome 
hasti (H): elephant 
hathi (H): elephant 
hizra (H): witch-like eunuch 

I 

icchã (P): desire 

imam (U): Muslim religious leader 
indriya (P/S): sense doors; strengths 
Indra (N-H/P): ruler of the celestial world 
Ishwar, Iswar (H): epithet for God; lord 

J 

jaldĩ (H): hurry; early 
janata (H): people 
jarã (P): old age 

jãtaka (P): birth-stories of the Buddha 
jãti (P): birth 

jhãna (P); dhyãna (H/S): State of mental 
absorption 

jhugee (H): slum; hustĩ 
jhula (H): bridge 

-ji (H): honoribc suíhx (i.e., Goenka-ji, 
Mata-ji, Gandhi-ji) 
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K 

kãmacchanda (P): craving for sensual 
pleasures 

kameez (H): woman’s shirt 
kãmesumicchãcãra (P): sexual mis- 
conduct 

kamma (P): volitional action 
kammanta (P): action 
karma (H/S): volitional action 
karunã (P): compassion 
kaprã (H): clothes 

kata (T): Tibetan prayer scarf usually 
given to a respected lama 
katannũ (P): grateful 
katori (H): small bowl 
kãya (H/P/S): body; body sense door 
khadỉ (H): homespun cloth 
khandha (P): aggregate, heap, 
accumulation 
kharãb (H): bad 
khĩr (P): rice pudding 
kỉlesa (P): impurities 
kĩrtan (H/S): devotional singing 
kitãb (H): book 

kshatriya (H/S): member of wamor 
and/or administrative caste 
kund (H): lake 
kurta (H): shirt 

kusala (P); kushala (H/S): wholesome 
kuti (P): hut 
kuttã (H): dog 

L 

lakh (H): one hundred thousand 

lakkhana (P): characteristic 

lama (T): Tibetan teacher or monk 

larkã (H): boy 

larkĩ (H): girl 

ỉhamo (T): Tibetan opera 

ỉobha (H/P/S): craving 

lok (H): people 

loka (H/P): realm 

Losar (N-T): Tibetan new year celebrated 
in late Pebmaiy/early March 
lungi (H): sarong-like cloth wom around 
the waist 


M 

magga (P); marg (H/S): path, road 
mahã (H/P/S): great, big 
mahãl (H/U): palace 

mahãparinibbãna (P) mahãparinirvãna 

(H/S): nibbãna when a Buddha passes 
away 

mahãpurisa (P): great being 
mahãraj (H/S): king 
mahãrani (H/S): queen 
mahãtma (H/S): ‘great soul’ 

Mahãvĩr (N-H): last great Jain teacher 
(Tirthankar) 

Mahãyãna (N-S): ‘Great Vehicle’; reíers 
to a type of Buddhism developed several 
centuries in India after the Buddha’s 
death and currently practised in North 
andEast Asia 

maidan (H): open grassy area in a city 
maitrã (H/S): loving-kindness 
majjhima desa (P): the middle land 
mandal (H): shrine 
mandãla (S/T): Hindu and Buddhist 
circular Symbol depicting the universe 
mandir (H): temple 
mantra (H/S): mystical íormula of 
incantation 

mãra (H/P/S): personihcation of evil 

maranam (P): death 

masjid (U): mosque 

mãtã (P); mata (H): mother 

math (HS): monastery 

maulavi (U): Muslim priest 

medhi (P): base 

mela (H/S): Pestival 

memsahib (H): married westem lady 

mendi henna 

mettã (P); maitrã (H/S): loving-kindness 
mettã-bhãvanã (P): cultivation of loving- 
kindness 
miga (P): deer 

moha (H/P): ignorance, delusion, 
coníusion 

moksha (H/S): liberation 
mũdra (H/P/S): ritualistic or meditative 
positioning of the hands 
mullah (U): Muslim teacher or religious 
leader 

musã-vãda (P): wrong speech 
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N 

nadi (H/S): river 

nãga (H/P): snake, serpent; celestial snake 
with human face 
nãma-rũpa (P): mind and matter 
namaste (H); namaskar (S): respectful 
Hindu greeting with hands together 
namaz (ư): Muslim prayers 
namo tassa bhagavato arahato 
sammãsambuddhassa (P): I pay hom- 
age to the Enlightened One (traditional 
prayer to the Buddha uttered before 
chanting or meditating) 
nãna (P): knowledge 
neem (H/S): a tree whose bitter leaf has 
several medicinal properties 
nasik (H): nose 
nekkhamma (P): renunciation 
nibbãna (P): extinction; liberation from 
cyclical existence; unconditioned 
nibbãna-dhãtu (P): vibration of nibbãna 
nijhatiya (P): the practice of meditation 
nirãmisa (P); nirãmish (H): vegetarian; 
purity 

nirvãna (S): extinction; liberation from 
cyclical existence; unconditioned 
ni>vas (H): residence 

o 

om (H/S): sacred Hindu and Buddhist 
sound symbolizing ultimate reality 

p 

paan, pãn (H): a mixture of lime paste, 
spices and betel nut wrapped in a betel 
leaf; generally chewed after a meal 
paccekabuddha (P): awakened indi- 
viduals who do not teach others of their 
discovery either because they lack the 
necessary perfections ipãramĩ) to do so 
or because there are no students at that 
particular time who are able to under- 
stand their ennobling message (See Note 
6 for more details) 

pagoda (H/P): Buddhist spherical monu- 
ment topped by a sphere; contain sacred 
relics; contain meditation cells in the 
tradition of Sayagyi ư Ba Kliin. 
pãnãtipãta (P): killing living beings 
pancasĩỉa (P): fìve precepts (abstain from 
killing, stealing, sexual misconduct, 
false speech, and intoxicants) 


pancavaggiya (P): fìve ascetics 

panchayat (H): village council 

pandit (H): wise person; expert 

pãmojja (P): tranquillity 

pannã (P); pragya, prajnã (H/S): wisdom 

pãpa (H/P): sin 

pãramĩ (P); pãramitã (H/S): períection 
paridev (P): lamentation 
parìnibbãna (P): final extinction; passing 
away of the physical body of an enlight- 
ened being 

paritta (P): protection 
pariyattỉ (P): suữìcient intellectual 
knowledge of Dhamma 
paticcasamuppãda (P): Chain of con- 
ditioned arising which explains how 
suíĩering is caused by ignorance 
patimokkha (P): precepts for monks 
and nuns 

patipafti (P): experiential knowledge 
of dhamma 

peta (P); preta (H/S): ghost 
phala (P): fmit 
phassa (P): contact 
phui (H): fruit 

pĩti (P): pleasant sensation, bliss, rapture 
pradesh (H): State 
pranãm (H): respectíìil greeting 
prãnãyãma (H/S): breathing exercise 
prasãd (H/S): food oíĩered to a deity and 
then consumed by the worshippers 
pubbenivãsãnussatinãna (P): knowledge 
of all post lives 

pũjã (H/P/S): worship; respect 
Pũjya (H/S): title of address: Respected, 
Revered, Venerable 
pukkah (H): proper; ripe 
punna (P): merit 
purãnã (H/S): old, ancient 
purdah (ư): custom of keeping Musliin 
women in seclusion 

R 

raga (H/S): classical rhythm and melody 
pattem that forms the foundation for 
spontaneous musical compositions 
rãga (H/P/S): craving 
raj (H): rule; sovereignty 
raja (H/S): king 
rani (H/S): queen 
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rasa (P): taste, Aavour 
rickshaw (H): three-wheeled passenger 
bicycle 

rũpa (H/P/S): form; matter 

s 

sacca (P): tmth 
saddhã (P): faith, devotion 
sãdhak (H/S): student 
sãdhanã (H/S): meditation 
sãdhu (H/P/S); well said 
sãdhu (H): Hindu religious mendicant 
sagar (H): lake; reservoir 
sakadãgãmi (P): once-returaer, i.e., will 
only be rebom one more time before 
final liberation (See Note 1 for more 
details) 

saỊãyatana (P): six senses 
salwar (H/ư): women’s trousers 
samãdhi (P): concentration 
samãdhi (H/S): uniíìcation with the 
divine; burial of a saint 
sãmanera (P): novice monk 
sambhar (H): spicy South Indian lentil 
Soup 

sammã (P): right; proper 
sammãsambuddha (P): one who has 
attained ílill enlightenment without any 
guidance, and then teaches the way to 
others. 

sampajanna (P): continuous awareness 
of impermanence 
samsãra (P/S): cyclical existence 
sainyojana (P): fetter 
sangam (H/S): conữuence of two rivers 
sangha (P): community of enlightened 
beings; community of monks 
sankappa (P): thoughts 
sahkhãra (P); samskãra (S): formative 
reaction; the pai1 of the mind which 
reacts and creates suffering 
sannã (P): perception; the part of the mind 
which recognizes and evaluates 
sannyãsins (H/S): 
sãns (H): breath 
sant, shãnt (H): calm, peace 
satguru (H/S): root gum ; etemal gum 
satsang (H/S): religious discourse 
sati (P): awareness 


satỉpatthana (P): establishing the aware- 
ness of anicca, dukkha, and anattã 
satya (H/S): tmth 

satyagrãha (H/S): nonviolent civil disobe- 
dience; lit: ‘insistence on truth’ 
scheduled caste: offìcial term for untouch- 
able castes 
sevã (H/S): Service 
sevãk (H/S): male server; volunteer 
sevĩka (H/S): female server; volunteer 
sĩla (P): morality; ethical integrity 
sĩỉavatĩ (P): nuns on ten precepts 
sitar (H): stringed instniment 
Siva, Shiva (N-H/S): Hindu god of 
destruction 

sivãmbu, shivãmbu (H): auto-urine 
therapy 

skhandha (S): aggregate, heap, accumula- 
tion 

sloka, shỉoka (S): verse 
soka (P): S0ĨT0W 

sotãpanna (P): one who has entered the 
stream of Dharama (i.e. the íìrst of four 
stages of enlightenment and will be 
rebom a maxiinum of seven times) 
sraddhã, shraddhã (H/S): faith, devotion 
srĩ, shrĩ, shree (H) (S): honorihc prefìx; 
Mr., Mrs. 

stũpa (S/H); thũpa (P); Buddhist shrine 
erected over the relics of a saint; caitya; 
pagoda 

sũdra, shũdra (H/S): member of labour 
caste 

sufì (N-U): Muslim mystic 
sukho (P): happiness 
sukriya, shukriya (U): thank you (Mus- 
lim areas) 

sunnãgãra (P): empty room; cell 
sũnyagãr, shũnyagãr (H): empty room; 
cell 

surya, ravi (H/S): sun 
sutra (H/S): discourse 
sutta (P): discourse 

swami (H/S): lit: ‘lord of the seir; Hindu 
monk 

T 

tabỉa (H): pair of percussions 
tal (H): lake 
taluk (H): district 
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tanha (P): thirst; desire 
tantra (H/S): mystical Hindu and Bud- 
dhist practice 

tãpa (P/S): buming; puriíìcation practice 
tathãgata (P): lit: ‘thus gone’; an epithet 
of the Buddha (See Note 62 for more 
details) 

thãli (H): metal plate; all-you-can-eat 
meal 

Theravãda (N-P): doctrine of the elders; 

refers to Buddhists of South Asia 
tempo (H): large auto-rickshaw 
thangka (T): Tibetan cloth painting 
tika (H/S): mark that devout Hindus put 
on their foreheads 

tìpỉtaka (P): lit. ‘three baskets’; collection 
of the Buddha’s teachings 
tonga (H): two-wheeled horse-carriage 
torana (P/H): archway over an entrance 
to a sacred space 

trỉpitaka (S): lit. ‘three baskets’; collec- 
tion of the Buddha’s teachings 

u 

ublã huã (H): boiled 
unhisa (P): lump on top of head (indica- 
tion of a Buddha) 

unna (P): mark between eyes (indication 
*of a Buddha) 

upãdãnã (P): grasping; attachment 
upãsakã (P): lay disciple (male) 
upãsikã (P): lay disciple (female) 
upekkhã (P); upekshã (H/S): equanimity 
uposatha (P): bi-weekly observance of 
eight precepts for Buddhist laity and 
recitation of the monastic code by the 
Sangha 

V 

vãcã (P): speech 
vala (P): sand 

varna (H/S): a person’s hereditary socio- 
economic position 

varsã-vãsa, varshã-vãsa (H/S): rains 
reứeat 

vassã-vãsa (P): rains retreat 
vaya-dhammã sankhãrã, appamãdena 
sampãdetha (P): AU compounded 
existence is impermanent, strive with 
diligence (last words of the Buddha) 
vãyãma (P): eíĩort 


vedana (H/P/S): sensation, feeling; the 
part of the mind which feels 
vaggiya (P): ascetics 
vajrãsana (P): diamond throne 
Vajrayãna (N-S): Diamond Vehicle, 
refers to Esoteric Tibetan Buddhism 
vana (P): grove 

Vesãkha (N-P); Vaỉshãkh (N-H): month 
beginning with the full moon at the 
end of April or beginning of May (day 
of Buddha’s birth, enlightenment, and 
death) 

videshĩ (H): foreigner 
vidyã (H/S); vijjã (P): knowledge; awak- 
ened intelligence 
vihãra (P); vihãr (H): monastery 
vinaya (P): monastic discipline 
vinnãna (P): consciousness, cognition; the 
pait of the mind which cognizes 
vipassanã (P); vipashyanã (H): insight 
viriya (P): eíĩort 
vishrãm karen (H): take rest 

w 

walỉah (H): male suữìx indicating ‘-man’ 
(i.e., dobhi-wallah, chai-wallah, Mum- 
bai-wallah) 

walli (H): female suffix indicating 
‘-woman’ (i.e., dobhi-walli, chai-walli, 
Mumbai-walli) 

Y 

yakkha (P): demon; nature spirit 
yaấti, yashti (H/S): shaft 
yathã-bhũta (P): ‘as it is,’ reality 
yatra (H/P/S): pilgrimage 
yatri (H/P/S): pilgrim, tourist 
yoga (H/S): uniUcation with ultimate 
reality 

yogĩ (H/S): one who practises yoga 

z 

zamindar (H/U): landowner 
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Notes 


1 Traditionally, noble people (ariyas) are those who have had some taste of 
the íruits of liberation. They include stream entrants (sotãpannas) who 
will be rebom a maximum of seven times and will not be rebom in a lower 
State of existence, once-returners (sakadãgãmhís) who will be reborn only 
once beíore final liberation, non-returners (anãgãmins) who will reappear 
spontaneously in a special celestial world to continue their meditation work 
beíore attaining nibhãna, and arahants —fully liberated beings who have 
left behind cyclical existence. The stream-entrant has completely abandoned 
the first three of the ten íetters (samyọịanas): personality views, doubt of 
the path and attachments to rites and rituals. The once-retumer also removes 
the first three íetters plus greatly reduces the next two: craving and aversion. 
The non-returner totally eradicates the fourth and fifth fetters. The arahant 
discontinues having any desire for rehirth in the human or heavenly realms 
(the sixth and seventh íetters), and totally removes any traces of the last 
three íetters: conceit, restlessness, and ignorance. 

2 M, 142 

3 M, 143. Commentators explain that it is important for the donor to remem- 
ber not to take the individual monk or nun’s personal qualities into account, 
but to see that person as a representative of the entire Saủgha. Even more 
important is that the donor should remember to give with a wholesome and 
pure mind free from attachments. 

4 Sn, 4:5 

5 Dhammika 1999:22 

6 Sammãsambuddhas are those who become enlightened for the benefit of 
all beings and dedicate their entire lives to serving humanity. Paccekabud- 
dhas, on the other hand, become enlightened but do not teach others of their 
discovery either because they lack the necessary períections (paramis) to 
teach or because there are no students at that particular time who are able to 
understand their ennobling message. 

7 DhA, 14:9 

8 Dh, 195-6 

9 Luxford2001 

10 Dhammika 1999:23 

11 Even though it was (and still is) considered sacrilegious to open a stũpa, 
Asoka did it anyway with the intention of multiplying the Buddha’s influ- 
ence. It is believed that he opened only seven of the original eight because 
the guardian nãga spirit at the Ramagram Stũpa relused to let him do so. 

12 The number 84000 was a Standard Asian way of saying many. 
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13 See the “Questions of King Milinda” (Milindapanha), a work of great clar- 
ity and insight, which came to be recognized as a part of the Păli Canon. 

14 S.N. Goenka explains that the Buddha taught the Dhamma. He neither 
preached the religion of ‘Buddhism,’ nor did he call himselí or his followers 
‘Buddhists.’ Nowhere in the 146 volumes of the Păli Canon and commentary 
literature are these tenns found. Goenka stresses the importance in distin- 
guishing between the Dhamma and Buddhism because the former reíers to 
something universal and accessible to people from every religion, culture, 
and class, whereas the latter is limited to a particular group of people. 

15 Queen Măyă had been endowed with certain characteristics that made her 
íìt to bear such a special child. She was in good health and followed the 
íìve precepts scnipulously. She was free from lustílil thoughts and in retum, 
none were ever directed towards her. 

16 There is a debate as to the exact date of the Buddha’s birth. Most Buddhist 
traditions believe that Siddhattha Gotama was bom 623 BCE and died 543 
BCE. Modem Westera scholarship, however, dates these events sixty years 
later: his birth in 563 BCE and death in 483 BCE. 

17 Early Păli commentators write that there are eight causes for a Great Earth- 
quake: natural íorces, psychic powers, when a bodhisatta descends into 
his mother’s womb, when he is born, enlightened, gives his íìrst sennon, 
announces his forthcoming death, and when he dies. Years later while nar- 
rating these super-natural occurrences to some of his students, the Buddha 
told them that it is even more impressive that “a Perfect One’s íeelings of 
pleasure, pain, or neutrality are known to him as they arise.. .are present... 
and subside. His perceptions and thoughts are also known to him as they 
arise, remain, and subside.” 

18 Sn, 3:11 

19 Dh, 197-199; DhpA, 15:1 

20 D, 14 

21 Pali commentators explain that all mothers of a bodhisatta 's last birth die 
within a week because the womb that carried him should not receive any 
other being after him. These mothers are said to be rebora in the divine 
realm of the contented (Tãvatimsa). 

22 Sn, 3:11; A, 3:38 

23 DhpA, 13:2. A few years later, King Suddhodana reached arahantship while 
dying in the anns of his son. 

24 VinMvKh, 1 

25 D,32 

26 DhA, 4:3 

27 A, 8:25 

28 VinMvKh, 1 

29 M, 101 
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30 Dhammika 1999:41 

31 At the time of the Buddha, the Bodhgayă area was called Univelă due to the 
large amount of sand (vữ/ữ) there. The name was soon replaced with other 
names evoking the great event, such as Mahãbodhi (Great Awakenmg), 
Bodhimanda (Area of Awakening), and Vajrăsana (Diamond Throne). When 
King Asoka visited around 260 BCE, he reíerred to it as Sambodhi. The 
name Bodhgayă seems to have come about some time in the 18“" century, 
probably to distinguish it from neighbouring Gayă. (Dhammika 1999:44) 

32 The course of the river has shiữed over the years and now flows about half 
a kilometre away from the Bodhi Tree. 

33 The bowl is said to have eventually sunk in exactly the same spot where 
the bowls of the three previous buddhas also sank. 

34 M, 36; J, 1:69; Dh, 153-4 

35 Dhamiapala’s touching biography by Saủgharakshita describes the hard- 
ships he íaced in restoring Bodhgayã and Sămãth, and discusses the monk’s 
íounding of the Mahãbodhi Society, whose aim is to revive the Dhamma 
through social awareness and education in India and around the world. 

36 According to the 7“' century Chinese pilgrim Xuan Zang, the shrine was 
just north of the Ratanacankama Cetiya, which today must be the íounda- 
tion of the large structure just beyond the gate on the northem side of the 
Mahãbodhi Temple’s railing. Interestingly, the statue on this structure faces 
the direction of the original Bodhi Tree. (Dhammika 1999: 67) 

37 The íamous íìrst sernion in Sămãth was the first time someone awakened 
as a result of listening to the Buddha’s teaching. During the teaching at the 
Ajapăla Tree, the brahmin did not have direct realization of nibbãna, but did 
leave the discussion with a positive impression on his mind. 

38 VinMvKh, l;Ud 1.4 

39 Some say Ukkala was an ancient city near present day Yangon; others say 
it was a city in the State of Orissa, along the east coast of India. 

40 VinMvKh, 1 

41 M, 26;VinMvKh,4;S, 6:1 

42 Doyle, T. Bodhgayă: lourneys to the Diamond Throne and the Feet 
of Gayăsur(1998) 

43 Sn, 3:2; M, 12; M, 36 

44 s, 35:28; VinMvKh, 1 

45 Ud, 7 

46 M, 7 

47 VinCvKh, 7; DhA, 12:7 

48 Sn, 2:5 
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49 The name comes from a time when the Bodhisatta lived as a golden deer 
in this park. One day he risked his own life to save the life of a pregnant 
deer from a hunter. The king, moved by this selAess and compassionate act, 
decreed that the park would be a protected area from hunting, thus enabling 
the deer to graze without fear of being killed. Eras later, the royal protection 
was still intact. (Nigrodhamiga Jãtaka, 12) 

50 After this meeting, Upaka fell in love with a hunter’s daughter. He left the 
ascetic life and married her. His new wife, hovvever, treated him terribly. 
After years of torment, Upaka left his wife, and hy chance met the Buddha 
again. This time he joined the Sahgha, diligently practised the Dhamma, and 
reached the stage of anagãmi. 

51 The íìve aggregates are: material fomi, consciousness, perception, sensation 
and íormative reaction. 

52 Craving for being can either refer to the desire for eteraalism or peraia- 
nence, or can mean the wish for a rebirth in a heavenly realm. Craving for 
non-being can either refer to the desire for annihilation or denial of life, or 
it can mean the wish to be reborn in one of the íonnless planes of existence. 

53 M, 26; s, 54:11 

54 s, 22:59 

55 Pleischman 1999:85 

56 M, 27 

57 VinMvKh, 1 

58 When the great stũpa was demolished hy Jagat Singh, a local king in the late 
eighteenth century, to provide building material for a market, a stone box 
was found containing the Buddha’s bone relics, along with some gold and 
jewels. The ignorant king kept the gold and jewels, but cast the relics into 
the Ganges River. The stone box that held the relics and casket is now in 
Kolkata’s Indian Museum. 

59 Dhammika 1999:77 

60 During the Buddhas time, this area was still part of the Deer Park. 

61 The relics were found in Taxilă (Pali: Takkasilấ), an ancient centre of educa- 
tion destroyed in the twelfth century. Taxilă is located in Northern Pakistan. 

62 Cited from Dhammika 1999:82 

63 Sn, 3.1 

64 Bhesakala Grove has not yet located. 

65 VinMvKh, 1; DhA, 1:8 

66 VinMvKh, 1; Dh, 183 

67 VinCvKh, 6; s, 10:8 

68 Dh, 147; DhA, 11:2 

69 DhA, 21:5; Dh, 296-301 
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70 M, 97 

71 Causing a Buddha to bleed is one of the six heinous crimes that result in 
innumerable aeons in hell. The other five are: matricide, patricide, killing an 
Arahant, causing a schism in the Sangha and raping a bhikkhunĩ. (A, 5:129) 

72 VinCvKh, 7;S, 17:36; s, 9:13; DhA, 12:7; DhA, 1:12; A, 7:17 

73 The names of these five mountains are Vebhara (Hindi: Vaibhara), Vepulla 
(Vipula), Pandava (Ratna), Gijjhakũta (Sona), and Isigili (Udaya). 

74 VinMvKh, 1 

75 “I pay homage to the Blessed One, the Liberated One, the Pully-Enlightened 
One.” 

76 Dh, 399; DhA, 26:16; s, 7:2 

77 s, 21:10 

78 Dh, 347; DhA, 24:5 

79 M, 144; MA, 144 

80 s, 1:10; M, 133 

81 8,61:14 

82 Most Theravăda Buddhists accept this version of history, but due to the lack 
of historical evidence regarding the councils, most modem scholars believe 
that the majority of the Abhidhamma was added at a later stage, and that 
there were signiẼcant modiẼcations and additions to the entire Canon before 
it was written down. (For one such example, see Etienne Lamotte’s History 
of Indian Buddhism.) 

83 VinMvKh, 8 

84 M, 74 

85 A, 6:55;VinMvKh, 5 

86 M, 29 

87 D, 32. According to tradition, the sutta was initially recited by the Eour 
Great Celestial Kings {cãtumahãrặịikadevã), and then repeated hy the Bud- 
dha to his disciples. These devas are revered for the protection they provide 
to sincere meditators. 

88 DhA, 25:11 

89 D, 16; A,7:20 

90 VinMvKh, 2 

91 VinCvKh, 7; Nhat Hanh 2002 

92 Today, the ruins of this ancient city are found in Pakistan. 

93 M, 55. Similarly, the Buddha did not enforce any rules about vegetarian- 
ism on his lay students. They were expected to practice the precept of not 
killing, but were allowed to eat or purchase flesh if it was not killed for their 
sake. 
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94 Besides being tormented with remorse for íalling under the inAuence of 
Devadatta, which caused him to murder his íather, Ạịătasattu was haunted 
hy thoughts that his own son, Prince Udayibhadda, might one day kill him, 
which in fact did eventually happen. He was also ridden with fear of venge- 
ful enemies he made during his many conquests of neighbouring States. 
Incidentally, these conquests íormed the nucleus of the first major Indian 
empire. 

95 D, 2. See Bhikkhu Bodhi’s excellent translation and commentary of the 
Discourse on the Pruits of Recluseship. 

96 Dhammika 1999:99 

97 S,40;DhA, 10:7 

98 This fort around the city was huilt hy Ạịătasattu in fear that the neighbour- 
ing King Pajjota, an old ally of King Bimbisãra, might want to avenge his 
friend’s murder. 

99 8,47:13 

100 D,21 

101 Tathăgata is an epithet of the Buddha, meaning “thus gone.” The Buddha 
usually referred to himself as the Tathăgata, rather than using the discrimi- 
natory T’ or ‘mine.’ 

102 VinMvKh, 1 

103 Dhammika 1999:107 

104 The exact location of the Ambalatthikă has not been determined yet. 

105 D, 1. See Bhikkhu Bođhi’s outstanding translation and commentary of the 
Bmhmạịãla Sutta. 

106 M, 61 

107 The IS* century Tibetan monk Dharmasvamin’s hiography provides a 
moving eye-witness account of the tragic loss of Buddhist culture in India. 
Dharmasvamin was one of the last pilgrims to visit the sacred sites beíore 
their disappearance. His book is filled with stories of travelling with cara- 
vans, avoiding dangerous Islamic crusaders, and dodging greedy bandits. 
Narrowly escaping from the destruction at NăỊandă, Dhamasvamin carried 
his old teacher on his back and hid in a small nearby temple where they 
continued studying, meditating and praying. 

108 D, 11 

109 Mahãvira is an epithet for Nigantha Nătaputta. Mahãvira spent 14 of his 
rainy seasons in NãỊandă. 

110 M, 56 

111 D, 16; Ud, 8:6; VinMvKh, 6 

112 This Gotama’s Gate is yet to be found. 

113 Today’s Gotama’s Ghat. 

114 This park, said to be south-east of the city, is still not located today. 
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115 Most bhikkhus whose views differed from that of the elder Moggaliputta 
Tissa went on to develop their own separate institutions whose lineages ex- 
ist to this day in various evolved fomis. 

116 Bhikkhu Mahinda Thera and Bhikkhunĩ Sahghamitta Theri (Asoka’s son 
and daughter) went to Sri Lanka; Bhikkhus Sona and Uttara Theras went to 
Myanmar; Bhikkhu Majjhantika Thera went to Kashmir and Aíghanistan/ 
Pakistan; Bhikkhu Mahãdeva Thera went to Mysore, Karnataka; Bhikkhu 
Rakkhita Thera went to the Southern tip of India; Bhikkhu Yonaka Dham- 
marakkhita Thera went to Kutch, Gujarat; Bhikkhu Mahãdhamma Rakkhita 
Thera went to Trimbakeshwar, Maharashtra; Bhikkhu Majjhima Thera went 
to the Himãlaya, and Bhikkhu Mahărakkhita Thera went to Greece. (VRI, 
1988: 23) 

117 M, 34 

118 Nyanaponika Thera & Helmut Hecker 2003:182 

119 M, 51 

120 D,4 

121 Sn, 2:1 

122 See S.N. Goenka’s How to Defend the Republic 

123 In many ancient Indian cultures, attractive and talented courtesans were 
not usually in positions of subordination, but oíten rose to high positions 
of inAuence and wealth. 

124 VinMvKh, 6; D, 16. This celebrated setting might be identiíìed by the 
today’s village of Amvara; hovvever, there is no concrete evidence as of yet 
to back this claim. 

125 Thig, 252-270 

126 D, 16 

127 D, 16 

128 Dhammika 1999:129 

129 VinCvKh, 10; A, 7:51 

130 A, 3:83 

131 M, 35. Although understanding the Buddha’s line of reasoning at an intellec- 
tual level, Saccaka remained an unawakened worldling as he had not deeply 
penetrated the teaching at an experiential level. 

132 M, 36. The commentaries explain that even though Saccaka neither reached 
any stage of liberation nor took relùge in the Triple Gem, his encounters 
with the Buddha left a strong mental impression on him which came to fruit 
in a later life when he was reborn in Sri Lanka and became a well known 
arahant, Bhikkhu KăỊa Buddharakkhita. 

133 M, 105 

134 D, 16;Ud, 6:1; A, 8:70; A, 4:1 

135 A,3:65 
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136 In the second century CE, the imperial-minded King Kanishka looted Vesălĩ 
and brought the begging bowl to his Capital in Peshawar (Northern Paki¬ 
stan). During the Islamic invasions, the bowl was shiíted to Kandhara in 
Aíghanistan. 

137 D, 16 

138 Dhammika 1999:145-7 

139 Only the ruins of the Ghositărãma have been found. 

140 8,66:31 

141 DhA, 7:7; Dh, 96 

142 DhA, 23:1 

143 Dh, 21;DhA, 2:1 

144 Dhammika 1999:134-6 

145 Scholars identiíy Balakalonakara with Balakmau, a village 18 km from 
Kaushambi and 5 km from Bharwai railway station. 

146 M, 48; M, 128; Dh, 3-6; Dh, 328-30; DhA, 1:56; DhA, 23:7; VinMvKh, 10; 
Ud, 41 

147 Dhammika 1999:136 

148 The Kumbha Mela also happens in three other cities: Haridwar, Nasik and 
Ujjain. About every three years, one of these cities hosts the event. The 
story behind the gathering begins with some demons trying to steal a pitcher 
(kumbha) hlled with the nectar of immortality {amrit) from the gods. During 
a twelve-day struggle, four drops of nectar fell from the sky on to these four 
Indian cities. 

149 M, 86; DhA, 13:6 

150 Dh, 282; DhA, 20:7 

151 Dh, 100; DhA, 8:1 

152 Dh, 69;DhA, 5:10 

153 Dh, 2; DhA, 1:2 

154 DhA, 9:1 

155 DhA, 9:9 

156 Dhammika 1999:160 

157 VinCvKh, 6; s, 10:8 

158 Dh, 264-5 

159 Dh, 306; DhA, 22:6 

160 Sn, 2:4 

161 M, 87 

162 Dh, 325; DhA,15:6; Dh, 204; DhA, 23:4; s, 3:23 

163 DhA, 8:13 
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164 Dh, 13; DhA, 1:9; Sn, 21:8; Ud, 3.2 

165 M, 62 

166 M,147. The Blind Man’s Grove has not been identihed. 

167 Ud, 6:4 

168 M, 63. See M, 72 for a similar scenario with the philosopher Vacchagotta. 

169 DhA, 13: 9 

170 A,9:20; Sn, 22:102 

171 Dh, 364; DhA, 25:4 

172 Dh, 3; DhA, 1:4 

173 Sii,l:8; DhA, 3:6 

174 Dh, 1; DhA, 1:1 

175 Dh, 37; DhA, 3:4 

176 Ud, 5:4; Dh, 131-2; DhA, 10:3 has as a similar story except the boys are 
beating a snake instead of a íìsh. 

177 Dhp, 57; DhA, 3:214 

178 DhA, 4:8 

179 DhA, 16:3 

180 Ud, 8:8 

181 The íìve hindrances are: sense desire, ill-will, agitation, lazmess and doubt. 
The three fetters are wrong view of self, doubt in the path, and attachment to 
rites and rituals. Giving up these three íetters is a prerequisite for attaining 
the íìrst stage of liberation: sotãpannahood. 

182 M, 107 

183 The Dhammapada commentary, however, narrates that he was swallowed up 
by the earth. 

184 DhA, 8:12 

185 The Abhidhamma that we have today is believed to come from the exposi- 
tion given by Săriputta. However, the íìnal shape of the Abhidhamma that 
we have today took several hundred years to develop. 

186 Dh, 181; DhA, 14:2 

187 M, 84 

188 Bhandagãma has not yet been identiíìed; however the other villages have 
been identiíìed with Hathikhala, near Hathua; Amaya, 10 km South-west of 
Tamkuhi; lamunahi, 14 km NW of Hathikhala; and Bodraon, 10 km west of 
Fazilnagar (Dhammika 1999, 165). 
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189 There has been debate whether this dish was a mushroom, a bulbous root, 
or the flesh of a pig. We could probably rule out pig’s meat, as Cunda was 
an iníormed disciple and probably knetv that monks could not accept meat 
if they had heard, seen, or suspected that it was prepared for them. It’s also 
interesting to note that legend says that all Budđhas eat this same dish as 
their last meal. 

190 Hiraíinavati River is now a stream called Hirakinari, near the cremation 
stũpa. 

191 The Budđha seemed to have a liking for this spot as it said that he had died 
here in seven of his previous lives. Commentaries also point out that the 
Buddha foresaw his upcoming meeting with the old ascetic Subhadda who 
was to become the last arahant during the Buddha’s life and he knew that 
the brahmin Doụa would reconcile the hostile parties wanting a share in his 
relics (see below). 

192 Hearing this foolishness, the elder Mahăkassapa foresaw the necessity of 
organizing the Buddha’s teaching and community in order to prevent 
erosion of the Budđha’s work. S.N. Goenka says that we should develop 
gratitude towards Subhadda; othenvise we might not have received the 
teachings today. 

193 The entire story of the Buddha’s last days is found in D, 16. Three hundred 
years after this event, King Asoka opened nine out of ten of the original 
stũpas (except Ramagama), took out a portion of the relics, and then redis- 
trihuted them throughout his empire in 84000 stũpas. 

194 D, 17 

195 Dhamma Thalĩ (meaning ‘Place of Dhamma), is not to be conílised with 
thăli, which means plate! 

196 Dh, 101; DhA, 8:2 

197 M, 145; 8,35:88 

198 Vipassana Research Institute. The Rise and Spread of Dhamma in India. 
On-line: www.vri.dhai'nma.org/archives/ds india.html 


199 Batchelor 2000:20 
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151,211,293,367,383 

Architecture 81-83, 122, 141, 312, 320, 
347, 351, 355, 367, 374, 377, 386 

Amold, SirEdwin 121, 123 

Arogya Mandir Nature Cure Hospital 289 

Alt 7, 42, 81-83, 153, 205, 274, 276, 291, 
292, 293, 304, 305, 306, 308, 324, 
341,343^54,387^89 

Asanga 141 
Asiatic Society 387 
Ãsita 92, 99 

Asoka, Emperor (Dhamma) 82, 83-85, 

94, 106, 109, 111, 122, 123, 132, 141, 
150, 151, 152, 188, 195, 204, 205, 

215, 218, 228, 229, 230, 270, 275, 

284, 308, 318, 326, 332, 354, 367, 

368, 373, 387, 393 

His Pillars & Policies 83-85 
AsokanPillar 83-85,151,218 
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Asokan Stũpa 332 
Asokãrãma 204, 205 
Asoka’s Park (Asokãrãma) 204 
Assaji 144, 163, 164 
Atisa 211 

Aurangabad Caves 354-357 
Austerities, Extreme 109, 135, 222 
Avalokitesvara, Bodhisattva 305, 369 
Avantiputta, King 276 

Ayurveda 31, 304, 311, 319, 375. 
also Ayurvedic 

Ayurvedic 29, 31, 36, 38, 39, 375. See 
aỉso Ayurveda 

B 

Bada 371,372,376 
Baggage 56 
Bahraich 271 
Bairath 318, 387 
Balakalonakara 411 
Balians 283 
Balrampur 112, 271 

Bamboo Grove 165, 173, 179, 192,396. 
See aỉso VeỊuvana 

Banking 69 
Banks 71 

BarabarHill 141-142 
Barauni 225 
Barbers 42 
Basantpur 275 

Bathrooms. See Toilets & Bathrooms 
Belur Math 390 
Beluvagãmaka 223 
Bhaddiya 108, 144 
Bhagalpur 211 

Bhagsu 302, 303, 305, 306, 307 
Bhairawa 96,97,98, 110,331,332 
BhajaCaves 361-362 
Bhaktapur 320, 325, 330, 333 
Bhallika 125 
Bhandagãma 224, 279 


Bhave, Vinobe 364 

Bhesakala Grove 407 

Bhim Ka Tila 308. See aỉso Chaitru Stũpa 

Bhoganagara 279 

Bhubaneswar 393, 395 

Bibi-Ka-Maqbari 355 

Bicycles 52 

BiharSharií 189,201 

Bikuli 107 

Bimbisãra 153, 163, 168, 169, 173, 176, 
184,185,186,187,192,396 

BirlaTemple 381 
Bites and Stings 33-35 
Scorpion 33-34 
Snake 34-35 

Bleeding 35 

Blind Man’s Grove 256 

Boar’s Grotto Cave 164,179,180 

Bodhgayã 2, 3, 5, 41, 57, 58, 60, 78, 79, 
82,85,113-142, 144,188,189,248, 
270,331,377, 396, 406 

Bodhisatta/Bodhisattva 93,94, 107, 114, 
115, 116, 121, 130, 135, 136, 137, 152, 
153, 163, 198,201,368,407 

BodhiTree 82, 85, 115, 117, 120, 122, 
123-124, 125, 126, 153, 192,248, 

249, 269, 286, 377 

Bodhnath 325, 326-327, 329 
Bojjhangas 178 
Bombay. See Mumbai 
Books 96,325,328 
Border Crossing 96, 288, 331 
Borobudur Stũpa 227 
Boudha. See Bodhnath 
Boudhanath. See Bodhnath 
Bowl Shrine 130-131 
Brahmadatta 194 
Bralimajãla Sutta. See Discourses 
Brahmặịoni 139 

Brahmặịoni Hill. See aỉso Gayãsĩsa 
Brahma Sahampati 126 
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Brahmin 125, 138, 166, 168, 174, 175, 
183, 208, 209, 210, 211, 259, 268, 
283, 284, 289 

Brij Bhoomi 276. See also Mathura 

Buchanan, Prancis 21,51, 86, 89, 121, 
315,350 

Buddha 
32 marks of 83 
Paccekabuddha 81 
Relics of 84, 95, 104, 109, 111, 151, 
152, 179, 180, 215, 227, 284, 286, 
293, 327, 341, 367, 387, 390, 395 
Sammãsambuddha 81 
Statues of 82-83 
Buddhagayã. See Bodhgayã 
Bums/Sunbums 35 

Bus 48, 97, 207, 238, 240, 273, 296, 297, 
298, 307, 309, 310, 316, 317, 318, 
330, 334, 341, 346, 353, 358, 359, 
360, 365 

Buses 47-49 
City Buses 49 
Business Hours 71 

c 

Cakkhupãla, Bhikkhu 262, 269 

Calcutta 50, 75. See also Kolkata 

Campã 178, 209. Sêế ứ/íơ Champanagar 

Cãpãla Shrine 224 

Carlleyle, Archibald 86,284,285 

Car Rentaỉ 51 

Caves 

Ạịantã 354-355, 380 
Aurangabad 355 
Bhaja 361 

Boar’s Grotto 164, 179, 180 
Ellora 355 
Gopika 141 
Indasala 189-190 
Karla 361 
Karaa 141-142 
Lomas Rishi 141 
Mahãkala 135-137 
Pandave 318 

Pandu Lena (Nasik Caves) 351-352 
Pigeons’(Kapotakandara) 193 
Rajpind 193 

Saptapami (Sattapanni) 171, 178-179 


Sita Gupta 352 
Sudama 141 

Swambhandar (Sonabhandar) 187 
ưdaigiri 370 
Vishwa Ghopri 141 

Central Cottage Industries Emporium 292 
Chaitru Stũpa. See Bhim Ka Tila 
Chakki Bank 307 

Champanagar 209, 211. See also Campã 

Chandni Chowk 291 

Chandragupta 83,204 

Chandrakirti 196 

Chandramani, Bhante 284 

Chandu Hill 193 

Channa 26, 93, 100, 101,153,176 
Chengannur 384, 385 
Cheriyanad 384, 385 
Chetiyagiri 367, 369 
Chhapra 289 
Chitrakut 238, 240 
Cholera 35 

Cincamãdnavikã 258-259, 269, 270 
Cochin 384 

Colaba 342, 343, 344, 346 
Cold, Common 36 
Communications 69-71 

Connaught Place 292,293,294,295, 

296, 297 

Constipation 36 
Cough 36 
Councils 

EirstCouncil 178, 179, 184, 187,214, 
270 

Eourth Council 85, 179 
Second Council 214,215 
ThirdCouncil 84, 85, 151, 205, 270 
Cremation Stũpa 285 
Cunda the Silversmith 189, 279-280, 288 

Cunningham, Alexander 86, 150,284, 
2857367 

Currency 67, 68, 330, 331, 345, 349. See 
also Money 

Customs 71,297,331 
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Cuts & Scrapes 36 
Cuttack 395 

D 

Dalai Lama 87, 293, 305, 306, 307 
Dana 58-60,61,75,77 

Dangers 2, 33, 87, 99, 154, 167. See 
also Wamings 

Darjeeling 391 
Dasaratha, King 141 

DeerPark 146, 149, 150, 152, 153, 154, 
155, 164 

DehraDun 67,309-311 

Delhi 3, 16, 31, 33, 37, 46, 55, 57, 68, 79, 
87, 104, 133, 160, 189, 201, 207, 225, 
240, 271, 273, 275, 277, 291-298, 

307, 309, 310, 311, 313, 317, 332, 
356,357, 365,375,381 

Dentists 41 

Dependent Origination, Chain of 95, 118, 
119,382 

Deuria 228, 229 
Devadaha 92, 109, 110 

Devadatta 93, 108, 139, 153, 168-171, 
269 

Devanampiyatissa, Sri Lankan King 270 

Dhamma Centres 77-78. See Vipassana 
Meditation Centres for a complete list- 
ing of centres discussed in this book 

Dhammarặị ika Stũpa 151 
Dhammãrãma, Bhikkhu 260 

Dhamma (the teaching) 124,149,150, 
167, 189, 196, 197, 204, 214, 219, 

224, 233, 236, 237, 242, 244, 245, 

248, 249, 250, 253, 254, 256, 260, 

265, 268, 269, 272, 279, 280, 282, 

283, 284, 285 

Wheel of 137, 144-145, 269, 280, 303, 
332 

Dhamma Yaứa, Suggested Itineraries 79 
Dhammekh Stũpa 150-151 
Dhãnaryãni 168 

Dharamkot 300, 302, 303, 304, 306, 307 

Dharamsala 2, 3, 34, 57, 77, 288, 294, 
311. See also McLeod Ganj 

Dhannakirti 196 


Dhaimapala, Anagarika 121, 152, 153, 
270 

Dhauladhar Mountains 302, 308 
Dhaulagiri Mountains 338 
Dhauli 393-394 
Diarrhoea 36-38 
Dĩghanakha 180, 181 
Dikshabhumi Stũpa 364 
Dinnaga 196 

Discourses 194 
All-Embracing Net of Views 
(Brahmajãla Sutta) 194 
Establishing Awareness (Satipatthãna 
Sutta) 298, 301,313, 321 
Jewel (Ratana Sutta) 213-214 
Loving-Kindness (Karanĩyamettã Sutta) 

261Ă262 

Don 289 

Dona, Brahinin 284, 286, 289 
Dussehra Eestival 364 

E 

Eastem Monastery 111, 265, 267. 
also Pubbãrãma Vihãra 

Electricity 73 
Elephanta Caves 343 
ElloraCaves 141,351,354-357 
Embassy 31,325 
Environment 56 
Essential Documents 5-6 
Etiquette 58 
Monks&Nuns 58 

F 

Eardapur 356 
Earmkhabad 275 
Eatehgarh 275 
Fazilnagar 288 
Eergusson, James 87 
Eever 38 
Fire Sermon 137 
PirstAid 6,32 
PiveAscetics 114, 144, 153 
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Five Precepts 87, 270, 354 

Food 12, 19-28, 37, 38, 65, 77, 268, 391 
Accompaniments 27 
Breads 27 
Curries 26, 26-27 
Desserts 27-28 
Drinks 28 
Main Courses 26 
Snacks 25-26 
Tibetan 28 
Food Poisoning 38 
Porest Research Institute 309 
Fort Area, Mumbai 49, 342, 343, 344 

PourNobleTmths 139, 146, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 192, 198, 233, 382 

Fũhrer, Dr. Anton 94 

G 

Gaddi 299,305 

Gaddi Women’s Co-operative 305 
Gaggal 307, 308 
Galta 313 

Ganaka, Brahmin 268-269 
Ganda 265 

Gandhi 57, 63, 67, 133, 207, 293, 294, 
295, 343, 358, 364, 378 

Gandhi Darshan 293, 378 
Gandhi Gyan Mandir 378 

Gandhi National Memorial Empress 
Botanical Gardens 358 

Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya 293 

GangesRiver 156, 157, 158, 159,204, 
205, 208, 209, 211, 236, 311, 386 

Ganwaria 104, 111 
Gas & Indigestion 38 

Gayã 122, 125, 127, 128, 131, 133, 134, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 160, 
189, 193,201,239, 285 

Gayãsĩsa 137-138, 139, 171 
Ghositãrãma 233, 236 
Ghosrawan 201 
Gijjhakũta 179, 180, 183 
Giriyek Mountain 191 
Global Vipassana Pagoda 341 


Goa 47, 55, 346, 360 

Goenka, S.N. 29, 58, 63, 77, 78, 79, 87, 
89, 94, 123, 124, 131, 155,229, 284, 
297, 298, 313, 314, 341, 347, 364, 
377,379 

Gopalganj 289 
Gopika Cave 141 

Gorakhpur 46, 96, 112, 160, 240, 271, 
288Ì 289, 332 

Gotama. See Siddhattha Gotama 
Gotama Perry Landing 204 
Gotama’s Gate 204 
Gotihawa 109 

Gupta Period 86, 150, 196,228 
Gurpa Village. See Kukkutapadagiri 
Gumpadagiri. See Kukkutapadagiri 

H 

Hairdressers 42 
Hajipur 208-209, 225 
Haribala 284 
Haridwar 310,311 
Hariti 236 
Hatthigãma 279 

Health 14,25,28^2,56,253,391 
Heat Exhaustion 38-39 
Himãchal Pradesh 40, 300, 302 

Himãlaya 19, 34, 94, 120, 309, 311, 320, 
334 

Himalayan lyengar Yoga Institute 304 

Hindi 62-63, 67, 77, 128, 201, 299, 310, 
313,321,358,372 

Hirannavati River 280, 283 
History, Dhamma 81,239 
Hitch-Hiking 52 
Homeopathy 32 
HotSprings 177 
Humayan, Emperor 152 

Hyderabad 2, 356, 357, 365, 377-381, 
382, 383 
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I 

Igatpuri 2, 44, 46, 126, 347-353, 356, 369 
Indian Buddhism 86, 211 
Indian Military Academy 309 
Indian Uprising of 1957 272 
Indrayani River 359 
Iníection 39 
ưrinaryTract 39 
Yeast 39 

Insects 29,37, 115, 125,262,263,269, 
315 

Insurance 13 
Internet 69, 69-70 
Isigili Mountain 188 
Isipatana. See Sãmãth 

J 

Jain 20, 109, 150, 155, 157, 179, 188, 

197, 201, 225, 238, 264, 288, 318, 
354,355,370,393 

laipur 3, 20, 312-319, 349, 356 
lalgoan 356 
lambugãma 279 
lammu Tawi 307 
Jantanwala Village 309 
Tãtaka 194,367,368,383 
Jeta, Prince 153,248-250,269 

letavana 34, 189, 242, 244, 247-252, 256, 
258,260-261, 264, 265, 266, 269-271 
letavana Archaeological Park 264 
lethian 192, 193 
Ihãnas 135, 268 
lĩvaka 31, 172, 185 
lĩvaka Komãrabhacca 185 
lĩvakãmbavana 185-186 
Jones, William 15,86 
Jyaneshwar 359 

K 

Kahalgong 211 

Kaivalyadhama Yoga Institute 361 
Kakutthã River 279-280 


Kalachakra Temple 305 

Kãlãraa, AỊãra 135, 144, 153 

Kalasĩla 188-189 

Kãlãsoka, King 214 

Kalinga 83. See also Dhauli 

Kallavãlaputta Village 164 

Kamalasĩla 196 

Kammãsadhamma 297 

Kandaraka 209 

Kangra Art Museum 306 

Kangra Valley NaiT 0 W-Gauge Train 307 

Kanishka, King 85, 276 

Kapilavastu 99-110,271 

Kapilavatthu 79, 92, 98, 114, 153, 163, 
219, 269, 271, 283, 288, 292, 396. See 
aỉso Kapilavastu 

Kapotakandara (Pigeons’Cave) 193 
Karanĩyamettã Sutta. See Discourses 
KarlaCaves 361-362 
Kama Caves 141-142 
Kashmiri Gate 296 
Kasia 288 

Kassapa Brothers 137-138,138,192 
Kasyapa Sect 238 
Kasyap, Bhikkhu Jagdish 199 
Kasyap, Bhudda 327 

Kathmandu 6, 17, 96, 97, 110, 158, 160, 
288,320-338 

Kathmandu Valley. See Kathmandu 

Kaundupur 225 

Kaushambi 233-240 

Kauwa Dol Hill 141, 142 

Kerala 384-385 

Kesariỵa 227, 228 

Kessaputta 224, 227-228 

Kevaddha 196-197 

Khadi 57, 58, 292, 294, 305, 342 

Kharoi Village 375 

Khemã, Queen 176-177 

Kimbila 108,237 

Kisãgotamĩ 253-254, 270 
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Koka the Hunter 248, 269 
Kolita 163-164 
Koliyans 153,283 

Kolkata 16, 50, 61, 77, 133, 160, 189, 
207, 240, 271, 273, 291, 318, 332, 
356,357,365,381,386-392 

Konark 394 

Kondaniĩa 99-100, 144, 145, 200 
Kosala Kingdom 106, 242 
Kosambĩ 214. 5eẾ Kaushambi 
Kukkutapadagiri (Gumpadagiri) 140-141 

Kukkutãrãma (Rooster’s Park) 204-205, 
233 

Kukkutasetthi 204 
Kullu 307 

Kumbha Mela 46, 239, 352 
Kumrahar 205 
Kurissara 141, 142 
KusanaPeriod 82, 104, 111 
Kusãvatĩ 281 

Kushinagar 79, 112, 160,271,278-289, 
332 

Kusinãrã 215, 217, 228, 269, 396. See 
also Kushinagar 

Kutch 371-376 

L 

Lalitgiri 395 

Language 62-66, 77, 128, 201, 299, 310, 
313,321,358,372,397 

Laundry 73 

Lauriya Nandangarh 229 

Library of Tibetan Works & Archives 
(LTWA) 304 

Licchavĩ 205, 206, 213, 214, 215, 216, 
218,220, 223,225,228, 229 
Licchavĩ Stũpa 215,218 
Lice 39^0 
Llaqa 302 

Lomas Rishi Cave 141 
Lonavala 361, 362 
Losar 305, 307, 400 


Lucknow 207, 240, 270, 271, 273-274, 
275,310,332 

Lumbinĩ 79, 91-97, 104, 110, 111, 112, 
152,331,332,380,396 
Sacred Garden 94-96 

Lumbinĩ Park, Hyderabad 380 

M 

Macherla 383 
Madhurã. See Mathura 
Magadhans 214 
Mãgandiyã 234—236 
Maghada 283 
Magh Mela 239 

Mahãbodhi Temple 121, 122, 124, 125, 
128, 129, 13Ì 134, 270, 368, 369 

Mahãkaccãna, Bhikkliu 276 
Mahãkala Cave 135-137 

Mahãkassapa 140-141, 178, 179, 184, 
187,200, 272,283 
Mahãkassapa Stũpa. See Sitadvvar 

Mahãmãyã Temple 94, 95 
Mahãnãma 144 

Mahãparinibbãna Stũpa 285, 286 
Mahãsaiighika 84,214-215 

Mahãsudassana, Wheel-Tuming Monarch 
281,285 

Mahãvana Kutagarasala Vihãra 218,219 
Mahãvira 173,201,225 
Mahãyãna 84, 85, 86, 215, 354, 382 
Maheth 264 

Mahinda 85, 112,270, 373 

Mahipalpur 294, 295 

Mahurjhari Village 363 

Maitreya 83, 109, 132. See also Mateyya 

Maitreya Universal Education Project 132 

Maitri Charitable Poundation 132 

Majjhima Desa. See Middle Land 

MajnuKaTila 291,293,294,307 

Makkhali Gosala 141 

Makula Village 233 
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Makuta Baụdhana Stupa. See Ramabhar 
Stũpa 

Malaria 40-41 

Malla Sect 279-284, 285, 286, 328 
Mallika, Queen 252, 253 
Mãlukyãputta, Queen 257-258 
Manali 303,307 
Mandvi 372, 374, 375, 376 
Mango Grove 185,196,213 
Maniyar Math 185 
Mankula Hill. See Prabhosa Hill 

Mãra 83, 115, 116, 126, 135, 153,208, 
263, 269 

Marble Palace 389 
Mateyya 140. See Maitreya 
Matha-Kuar Shrine 285 
Mathura 276-277 
Matthakundali 246-247, 269 

Mauiyan Dynasty 83, 85, 123, 141, 150, 
151,204, 294 

Mavelikara 385 
Mãyã 99-100, 109, 152 
McLeod Ganj 299-308 
Medications 14 
Mehta, Shri Ratilal 377 
Mendaka 266 
Men Tsee Khang 304 
Metro 295 

Middle Land 77, 79, 80, 81, 88, 89, 95, 
101, 160, 213, 216, 229, 242, 276, 290 

Migadãya 144 
Migãramãtã 265 
Milinda, King 85, 270 
Miracle Stũpa 269 

Missionaries of Charity 387, 388, 390. 
See also Mother Theresa 

Modi, Dr. Vithaldas 289 

Moggallãna 129, 139, 164, 171, 188, 

367, 369 

Mohane River 130 

Monasteries. See Temples & Monasteries 

Money 67-69, 330, 331, 345, 349. See 
also Currency 


MonkeyTemple 313,326 
Monsoon 3 

Moryans of Pipphalivana 284 

Mother Theresa 387-388. See also Mis- 
sionaries of Charity 

Motilal Banarsidas 292, 343 
Motion Sickness 41 
Motorcycles 53-56 
Mould 3 

Mũlagandhakuti Vihãra 152 

Mumbai 16,43,44,49,55,57,64,68, 

89, 126, 207, 271, 273, 293, 295, 
339-346, 350, 352, 356, 357, 360, 
361,362,365,375,376,381 

Munnar 384 

Museum 55, 104, 129, 141, 153,205, 

206, 215, 225, 239, 272, 276, 286, 

292, 293, 305, 306, 326, 328, 343, 
358,369,380,383,387,389 

Music 16, 156, 159, 280, 283, 299, 304, 
315, 319, 324, 333, 343, 361, 379, 389 

Mussoorie 67,309,310 
Mussoorie Language School 67,310 
Muzaffarpur 218,225,228 

Myanmar 6, 59, 75, 85, 87, 96, 121, 126, 
134, 205, 227, 274, 312, 341, 348 

N 

Naddi Village 302 
Nãgãrjuna 382 
Nãgãrjunakonda 382-383 
Nãgãrjuna Museum 141 
Nãgãrjuni Hilỉ 141-142 
Nagasena 270 
Nagpur 363-365 

NãỊandã 85, 140, 189, 194-202, 207, 211 
NãỊandã University 199,202 
Namgyal Monastic Complex 305 
Nanda 104,245,254,269 
Nandiya 237 
Naropa 211 

Nasik 6,46,349,351,352,353 
Naturopadiy 32 
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Nava Jetavana Vihãra 269 
Navjivan Nature Cure Centre 374, 375 
Nawabs 272 

Newar People 320, 327, 333 
New Delhi. See Delhi 

Nibbãna 124, 126, 148, 154, 166, 184, 
208, 213, 220, 233, 253, 254, 258, 
268, 270, 280, 282, 370 

Nichidatsu, Fujĩ 180,215 
Nigantha Nãtaputta 197 
Nigroda’s Park 219 
Nipponzan Myõhõji 180, 215 
Nipponzan Myõhộịi Shanti Stũpa 215 
Niraryanã River 114-115, 130 

Nirvãna Stũpa. See Mahãparinibbãna 
Stũpa 

Norbulingka Institute 306, 308 
Nosu, Kosetsu 152 

o 

Old Delhi. See Delhi 

Omkarananda Ashram 311 

Optometrists 42 

Oral Ulcer 41 

Onvell, George 232 

Osho Commune International 358, 359 

Oxford University Press 292 

p 

Packing 6-8 

Padmasambhava 196, 305 
Pagodas 126,335,341,342,348 
Pahar Ganj 291, 293, 294, 295, 296, 307 
Pakhna 275 

PalaPeriod 122, 150, 196, 198 
Panchaleshwar Temple 358 
Pandave Caves 318 
Pandu Lena Cave 351-352 
Parcels 70 
Parileyya 233, 237 

Parliament of World Religions, 1893 390 


Parmarth Niketan 311 

Pasenadi, King 106, 242, 245, 247, 252, 
253,269,270 

Pashupatinath 327 
Patãcãrã 269,271,272 
Pãtaligãma. See Patna 
Pãtaliputta. See Patna 
Patna 201,204-211,215,271 
Paunar Ashram 364 
Pãvã/Pawanagar 279, 283, 288 
Pãvãrikấs Mango Grove 196 
Pawanagar 288. See Pãvã/Pawanagar 
Pawapuri 201 
Peppe, William 104 
Pessa 209 

Phalgu River 138-139 

Pigeons’Cave (Kapotakandara) 193 

Pilgrimage 12, 15, 62, 75, 77, 79, 89, 95, 
120, 121, 122, 126, 128, 161,211,280, 
287, 288, 289, 318, 352, 353, 395, 

397, 403. See also Dhamma Yatra 

Pindapãta 60 
Pipphalivana 284 
Pipra 229 
Piprahwa 111, 292 
Planning 2-8 

Pokhara 160,232,288,331,332, 

333-338 

Post 70 

Poste Restante 71 
Potthila 243-244 
Prabhosa Hill 238 
PragyaVihar 132 
Prasad, Dr. Rajendra 87, 199 
Prayag. See Allahabad 
Prinsep, James 86 

Pubbãrãma Vihãra 242, 265, 266, 267, 

269 

Pukkusa 279, 280 
Pune 357,358-360,361,362 
Puima, Bhikkhu 340-341 
Puimavaddhana 266 
Pushkar 55,318-319 
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Q 

Qazin, Sheikh Mohammad 216 
QutbuddinAik 150 

R 

Rãhula 101, 103-104, 153, 195, 254-256 

Rãjagaha 135, 204, 213, 214, 249, 268, 
269, 270, 281. See also Rajgir 

Raja Kelkar Museum 358 
Raja Visala Ka Ghar 215 
Raj Ghat 293 

Rajgir 79, 133, 162-192, 201,207, 208, 
397. See also Rặịagaha 

Rajpind Cave 193 
Ramabhar Pond 286 
Ramabhar Stũpa 285, 286 
Rãmãgãma 111, 283 
Ramakrishna Mission 390 

Ramamani lyengar Memorial Yoga Insti- 
tute (RIMYI) 358 

Rãmaputta, Uddaka 135,144,153 
Rapti River 271 

Ratana Sutta 352. See also Discourses 
Ratnagiri 395 
Raxaul 207, 232 
Red Fort 291 

Relics Distribution Bodhi Tree 286 
Residency, The 133, 189, 272, 287, 356 
Restaurants 21-24 
Rickshaws 42, 49-50 
Auto 49-50 
Cycle 50 

Hand-pulled 50-51 
Rishikesh 67,307,310,311 
Rohinĩ River 97, 98 
Root Institute 132 

s 

Saccaka Aggivessana 220 
Safety. See Warnings 
Sahabnagar 377 
Saheth 248. See also Sãvatthĩ 


Sahib Ganj 228 

Sahyadri Mountains 347, 361 

Sakka, King of Devas 282,368 

Sakyan Dynasty 98, 101, 106, 108, 111, 
153,269,283 

Sakyan Stũpa 111 
Salar Jang III, Mulsim Ruler 380 
Samãdhi Stũpas 272 
Sãmãvatĩ 235 

Sambhavanatha, 3rd Jain Tirthankara 264 
Samiddhi, Bhikkhu 177 
Sanarastika 141 

Sanchi 229, 366, 366-370, 367, 368, 369, 
370 

Great Stũpa 367 
Stũpa 2 368 
Stũpa 3 368 
Stũpa 5 369 
Sãncĩ. See Sanchi 

Sangha 82, 146, 168, 174,215,219, 224 
Sangha Dãna 58-59 
Sangharakkliita, Arahant 263 
Sangharatana, Bhante 270 
Sanjaya Bellaputta 163 
Sankassa. See Sankasya 
Sankasya 274-275 
Santaraksita 196 

Saptapami Cave. See Sattapanni Cave 

Sãriputta 103, 139, 164, 168, 171, 176, 
179, 180, 181, 195,200-201,244, 

245, 367, 369 
Sãriputta Stũpa 196 

Sãmãtli 79, 100, 137, 143-161,269,284, 
287, 396 

Sarovana Talarb 209 
Satavahana Rulers 367 
Satdhara 177 

Satipatthãna Sutta. See Discourses 
Sattapanni Cave 171,178-179,187 

Sãvatthĩ 34, 138, 165, 166, 173, 189, 

233, 234, 237, 274, 281, 339, 396. See 
aỉso Shravasti 

Seasons 3^ 

Sevagram 364-365 
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Shahjahanbad (Old Delhi). See Delhi 
Shantideva 196 

Shanti Stũpa 95, 172, 180, 215, 216, 227, 
393 

Shanwai'wada Palace 358 
Sharnia, Dr. Shankar Dayal 270 
Shimla 307 

Shivapuri National Park 322 
Shopping 71-72 

Shravasti 79, 112, 241-272. See 
also Sãvatthĩ 

Siddhattỉia Gotama 83, 92, 93, 94, 98, 
99-104,104, 105, 107, 109, 111, 
114-118, 129, 135-136, 144, 152, 153, 
161, 163-164,269,396 

Siliguri 391 

Silk, Non-Violent 57 

Sirimã 167-168 

Sitadwar 272 

Sita Gupta Cave 352 

Siwan 289 

Snow Line. See Llaqa 

Sobhnatha Jain Temple 264 

Sona 181-182 

Sonabhandar Caves. See Swambhandar 
Caves 

Sonadanda 210-211 
Sonari Stũpas 370 

Sonauli 96, 112, 155, 160, 240, 331, 332 
Sprouts 24 

Sri Lanka 6, 85, 122, 123, 179, 205, 271, 
274, 286, 369, 373 

Sriparvatha Ãrãma 382 
Sthaviras 214-215 
Strains & Sprains 41 

Stũpas 81-82 
Ajãtasattu Stũpa 179 
Ãnanda Relic Stũpa (Ãnanda Stũpa) 

218 

Asokan Stũpa 332 
Borobudur Stũpa 227 
Chaitru Stũpa 308 
Cremation Stũpa 285 
Dhammarậịika Stũpa 151 
Dhammekh Stũpa 150-151 


Dikshabhumi Stupa 364 
Great Stũpa, Bodhnath 325, 326, 327, 
329 

Great Stũpa, Sanchi 367-368 
Licchavĩ Stũpa 206,215,218 
Mahãkassapa Stũpa (Sitadwar) 272 
Mahãparinibbãna Stũpa (Nirvãna Stũpa) 
285,286 

Miracle Stũpa 269 

Nipponzan Myõhộịi Shanti Stũpa 215 
Ramabhar Stũpa (Makuta Bandhana 
Stũpa) 285-286 
Sakyan Stũpa 111 
Sanchi (Chetiyagiri - Hill of Stũpas) 
366-370 
Great Stũpa 367 
Stũpa 2 368 
Stũpa 3 368 
Stũpa 5 369 

Sankassa Stũpa (Sankasya Stũpa) 275 
Sãriputta Stũpa 196 
Shanti Stũpa, Dhauli 393 
Shanti Stũpas 95, 172, 180, 215, 216, 
227 

Sonari Stũpas 370 
Sụịãtã Stũpa 130 

Subhadda (120-yr-old ascetic) 153, 
281-282 

Subhadda (ignorant monk) 283 
Sũciloma 139, 140 
Sudama Cave 141 
Sudatta 165-166 
Suddhodana 99-104, 104 
Sujãtã 125, 130-131, 136, 153 
Sujãtã Stũpa 130 
Sụịãtã Temple 125 
Sụịãtã Tree Shrine 130 
Sumedha the Wise 61 
Sumsumãragira 233 
Sunakkhatta 223 
Sundarĩ 250 
Suppaya 194 
Suraj Kund 139, 140 
Sutta-Pitika 236 
Swambhandar Caves 187 

Swayambhunath 326, 328. See Monkey 
Temple 
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T 

Tagore House 50, 389 
Tagore, Rabindranath 50, 309, 389 
Takkasilã 85, 185. &Ê a/io Taxilã 
Tambadãthika 244, 245 

Tantrayãna 211. See also Tibetan Bud- 
dhism; See also Vajrayãna 

Tapassi 197 

Tapodãrãma. See Satdhara 

Tathãgata 169, 192, 221, 223, 224, 233, 
246-247, 258-259, 268, 280-282 

Taulihawa 104, 110 

Tầvatimsa Heaven 153,246,265,269, 
274,275 

Taxilã 31,85, 185,242 

Taxis 49 

Telephone 69 

Temples & Monasteries 82 

Tempos 51 

Teteawan 201 

Thamel 320, 324, 325, 327, 328, 329, 333 
Thera Moggaliputta Tissa 205 
Theravãda 84, 95, 109, 215 

Tibet 121, 133, 211, 293, 305, 306, 326, 
327, 328, 332, 335 

Tibetan Buddhism 305, 306, 329, 403. 

See also Vajrayãna 

Tibetan Children’s Village (TCV) 304 
Handicraít Centre 305 

Tibetan Institute of Períorming Arts 
(TIPA) 304 

Tibetan Medicine 31-32 
Tibet House 293 
Tibet Museum 305 
Toilets & Bathrooms 74 
Trains 43^8 
and Travel Agents 45-46 
Cancellations 47 
Narrow-Gauge 307 
Reservations 44^5 
Stations 46^7 
Transportation 42-55 
Travel 9-14 


Alone 10 
Insurance 13 
Planning 2 
Routine 9 
withFriends 9-10 
withKids 12-13 
Trekking 302-303,334 
Tribhuvan Highvvay 232 
Trimbak 352, 353 

TripleGem 87, 149-150, 155,213,259, 
270, 286, 354, 363 

Triund 302 
Trivandrum 384 
Tsuglag Khang Temple 305 
Tuk-tuks. See Tempos 
Twin Miracle 265, 270, 274 

u 

ưdaigiri Caves, Madhya Pradesh 370 
ưdaigiri, Orissa 395 
Udayibhadda 185 
ưddaka Rãmaputta 135, 144, 153 
Udena, King 234-236 
ưkkãcelã. See Hajipur 

UNESCO 198, 320, 355. See aỉso World 
Heritage Site 

Upãli Gahapati 108,179,197-198 
Upatissa 163-164 
ưppalavannã 245, 269 
ưruvelã 192. See Bodhgayã 

V 

Vaccinations 14 
Vagiri 252 

Vaishali 79, 209, 331. See also Vesãlĩ 

Vajjian, Coníederacy Rulers 213, 214, 
215 

Vajjiputtaka, Bhikkhu 220 

Vajrayãna 355, 403. See also Tanteayãna; 
See also Tibetan Buddhism 

Vakkali 183-184 
Vãlukãrãma Vihãra 214 
Vappa 144 
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Vãrãnasĩ 79, 84, 96, 97, 133, 146, 149, 
150, 152, 154, 155, 156-161, 207, 

239,240, 288, 332 

Varkala 384 
Vassakãra 183,184,214 
Vedehĩ, Queen 185 
Ved Niketan 311 
Vegetables 25 
Velãma, Brahmin 259 

VeỊuvana 164, 168, 169, 173-176, 179, 
189, 193, 396. See aỉso Bamboo Grove 

Venuvan. See Bamboo Grove 

Vesãlĩ 183, 204, 206, 208, 242, 279, 283, 
396. See also Vaishali 

Vessantara, King 94, 368 
Vetha 283 
Vijaypur 382 
Vikramaáila 85,211 
Vinaya-Pitika 236 
Vipassana Meditation Centres 
Dhamma Bodhi, Bodhgayã 130-131, 

171 

Dhamma Cakka, Sãmãth 154 
Dhamma Gangã, Kolkata 386-387 
Dhamma Giri, Igatpuri 3, 6, 7, 12, 44, 
67, 73, 110, 126, 202, 312, 347-352, 
356, 363 

Dhamma Jananĩ, Lumbinĩ 95-96 
Dhamma Ketana, Kerala 384-385 
Dhamma Khetta, Hyderabad 377-378 
Dhamma Lakkhana, Lucknow 273-274 
Dhamma Licchavĩ, Vaishali 225, 229 
Dhamma Nãgặjjuna, Nãgãijuna 
382-383, 383 

Dhamma Nãga, Nagpur 363 
Dhammãnanda, Pune 359 
Dhamma Nãsikã, Nasik 352-353 
Dhamma Pattana, Mumbai 342 
Dhamma Patthãna, Delhi 297-298 
Dhamma Punna, Pune 358 
Dhamma Salila, Dehra Dun 309 
Dhamma Sikhara, McLeod Ganj 
299-300, 301,302 

Dhamma Sindhu, Kutch 77,371-372, 
373, 374 

Dhamma Suvatthi, Shravasti 270 
Dhamma Tapovana, Igatpuri 347-349 
Dhamma Thalĩ, Jaipur 312-313,316, 
318 


Dhannasringa, Kathmandu 320-322, 
329 

Vipassana Research Institute (VRI) 67, 
313,347-348 

Viratnagar 318, 387. See also Bairath 
Visãkha 265-267, 269 
Visas 5-6 

Vishwa Ghopri Cave 141 
Vitatũbha 106-107 
Vivekananda, Swami 390 

Volunteer Work 30, 63, 67, 77, 78, 131, 
132, 286, 304, 350, 351, 371, 387, 390 

Vrindaban 276, 277 

w 

Wadell, Lawrence 87 
Wamings 71,74-76 

Water 4, 6, 19, 23, 25, 29, 29-30, 30, 35, 
65, 78, 306, 329 
as element 255 
symbolized by 81 

Wat Thai Kusinãrã Chalennraj 286 
Wildlife Institute of India 309 
Wilkins, Charles 86 
Women Travellers 10-12 
World Heritage Site 9, 198, 367 

Y 

Yamuna River 236, 238, 239, 276, 293 
Yasa 146,149-150,214 
Yasodharã 100, 102-103, 153, 396 
Yatra. See Dhamma Yatea 

Yoga 31,38,156, 157,289,304,311, 
319,334,358,361,374,375 

Yoga Study Centre 311 
Yongling School 304 

z 

Zang, Xuan 130, 193, 196, 199 
Memorial 199 
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